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My  Loed, 


T  is  now  twenty  Years  since  your  Lordships* 
Appointment  to  the  Head  of  his  Majesty's 
Hunting  Establishment,  during  which  it  has  ac- 
quired a  Degree  of  Perfeftion  and  Celebrityy 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  Annals  of  Sporting 
History.  From  the  impressive  Influence  of  your 
Lordship's  philanthropic  Representation*,  every 
Subordinate  within  the  utmost  Limits  of  your 
Lordship's  Department,  has  derived  an  annual 
Addition,  by  which  the  domestic  Comforts  of  his 
Family  have  been  most  happily  encreased.  The 
Hospitalities  of  *  Swinley  Lodge  are  universally 

Vol.  I.  a  known^ 


*  The  official  Hunting   Rcfidcncc  of  the  Maffer  of  the  Stag 
Hounds  in  Windlbt   Forcft, 
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DEDICATION, 

known,  and  at  all  Times  gratefully  recollected^ 
by  that  Infinity  of  Sppjtamea  who  hv^e  so  re- 
peatedly experienced  their  salutary  Effects. 

To  feave  h*d  the  inexpressible  HCappincsa  of  par- 
taking with  your  Lordship  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Chase  during  the  Whole  of  that  Period  ;  to  haver 
witnessed  your  Lordship's  humane,  polite,  and 
condescending  Attention  to  various  Individuals, 
upon  the  most  distressing  Emergencies ;  to  have 
t)eea  repeatedly  honoured  by  your  Lordsh^pV 
public  yatrojjiiage  and  private  Favor;  are  Gratifica- 
tions of  so  much  Magnitude  to  the  Ambition  of  a 
SpoxtSBoiaii,  that  it  is  inapo^sibk  to  resist  the 
Tempfc^tiou  of  dedicating  to  your.  Lordship,  a 
WoiJc  solely  appertaining  to.  the  Sports  of  the 
Field  ;  and  of  publicly  soliciting  Permission  t^ 
continju^, 

With  the  most  unsullied 

Respect  a^id  Gratitude,    ► 
Mr  LoRi^, 
Your  Lordship's  obliged 

And  most  obedient  Servant,. 
WILLIAM  TAPLIN.. 

May  ijlf  180 J* 


PREFACE. 


Jl  HE  variety  ofPubEcations  annually  an- 
nounced under  jsp.aRxiNG  titles,  with  which 
the  contents,  upon  examination,  are  found  fo. 
ill  to  accord,  firft  fuggefted  to  the  Writer,  the. 
idea  of  forming  an  aggregate  of  information^ 
from  whenpe  both  entertauunent  and  in(iruc>s 
tion  (to  the  young  and  inexperienced)  might 
be  derived.  From  a  review  of  the  works  now 
•extant,  under  titles  nearly  fimilar,.  it.  was 
found  they  were  the  produftions  of  more  than 
a  ccntuiy  paiL  Thefe  having  been  repeatedly 
Tc-copied,  and  repeatedly  tranfmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another,  are  replete  with 
matter  nearly  ob/elete^   and  fports  long  fincc 
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buried  in  oblivion.    Fr6m  thefe  fads  may  be 

inferred,  the  yery  trifling  utility  iiich  books  are 

of  in  the  improved  fports  and  refitied  pohfli  of 

the  prefept  time;  more  particularly  when  one 

juft  and  emphatic  remark  from  the  pen  of  a 

pioft  popular  writer  is  adverted  to,  that  there 

is  po  fubjeft  upon  which  fo  little  has  been  judi- 

cioufly  written,  as  itpon  the  spouts  of  the 

f  lELP ;  and  what  has  iffued  from  the  prefs 

under  titles  of  attrafting  fimiiitude,  have  been 

much  piore  the  efforts  of  theoretic  lucubration, 

than  the  refult  of  praftical  knowledge,  or  perr 

jbnal  experience^ 

To  Gompenfate  for  fuch  deficiency,  is  the 
profefTed  purport  of  the  prefent  Wprk ;  calcur 
lated  to  recommend  itfelf  to  public  attention 
upoii  no  other  ground  than  its  originality,  pnd 
the  great  variety  pf  ufeful  information  it  will 
\it  found  tp  comprehend.    Numerous  and  di- 

verfified 
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veriified  as  the  fubjefts  are,  they  will  be  found 
largely  treated  on,  and  fatisfa6lorily  explained: 
not  as  has  been  too  much  the  cafe  in  former 
publications,  by  the  eflFufions  of  literary  fer- 
tility, but  clearly  demonftrated  upon  the  prac* 
tical  knowledge,  and  individual  experience, 
of  the  Author  ;  who,  difdaining  the  fubfer- 
vient  trammels  of  imitation,  has  not  prefumed 
to  enter  into  a  diffufe  difquifition  upon  any 
SPORT  or  SUBJECT  in  which  he  has  not  been 
perfonally  and  principally  engaged.  If  the 
mind  of  man  can  be  candidly  admitted  to  de- 
rive fome  gratification  from  its  univerfality  of 
rational  attainment,  fo  it  is  the  greateft  and 
moft  confolatory  ambition  of  his  life,  to  have 
engaged  in  every  fport,  and  to  have  embarked 
in  every  pleafure,  upon  which  thefe  Volumes 
will  be  found  to  treat;  without  a  deviation 
from  the  line  of  confiftency,  a  debafement  of 
dignity,  or  a  degradation  of  charafter. 

It 
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It  is  9L  long  ftanding  and  imivcrfally  ac- 
knowledged axiom,  that  the  art  of  hfe  con- 
lifts  as  much  in  knowing  what  to  avoid,  as. 
what  to  purfue;  and  this  cannot  apply  with, 
more  force  or  propriety,  than  to  thofe  who 
throw  themfelves  unthinkingly  upon  the  fafci-. 
nating  profpefts,  and  uncertain  chanus^  of 
the  STORTING  WORLD;  the  neccflitous  and 
determined  dependents  upon  which  are  replete 
with  numerous  barbed  and  unerring  inftru- 
mcnts  of  depredation.  To  juvenile  adveur 
turers,  who  feel  themfelves  inadequate  to  tJie 
taik  of  felf-denial,  and  who  cannot  refift  the 
predominant  tempt3.tion  of  engaging  in  fcenes 
of  fuch  duplicity  and  danger^  is  eameftly  rcr 
commended  an  occafional  reference  to  thofe 
heads  m  the  following.  .Work,  which  are  fully 
fraught  with  precautions  they  may  probably 
ftand  much  in  need  of;  amongft  tbefe,  bet- 
ting,    COCl^lNG,     GAMING,     HAZARD,     and 

the 
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ihe  TVRF,  will  not  be  found  thft  kaA  confpi^ 
cuoiu;  it»  delineetions  of  MrMch  kre  tdlLen 
wth  fo much  accuracy,  that  the  mo^ttnaciows 
ppofeSbr  of  the  arts  cannot  feel  him(elf  mate-^ 
rially  affefted  by  the  corre6lhefi  of  the  de* 
fcriptien,, 

Profeflfed  s^FORTSMEN  of  cvcTy  Other  de* 
icriptionr  wffl  find  no  mrfair  iseftraint  laid  upon 
their  diftinft  or  feparate  inquiries,  or  inveftiga^ 
tions.  The  horse  will  be  found  very  fully 
expatiated  upon  in  all  its  Jlates  zx\AJtages,  as 
well  in  SICKNESS  as  in  health.  The  chase, 
of  every  particular  kind,  will  be  found  to  have 
undergone  the  moft  minute  defcription;  and 
its  numerous  appendages  proportionally  ex- 
plained. The  exifting  game  laws  are  fim- 
plified,  and  reduced  to  one  comprehenfive 
J.ngle  point  of  view.  Lovers  of  the  turf 
will  find  themfelves  gratified  >v'ith  a  recital  of 
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its  paft  and  prefent  ftate ;  as  well  as  with  a 
correft  account  of  the  recent  racing  perform- 
ances of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  horfes  of 
the  prefent  time.  That  there  will  be  difcovered 
fome  traits  not  perfeftly  gleafing  to  every  indi- 
vidual muft  be  prefumed ;  but  as  they  are  not 
written  by  the  pen  of  proftitution,  no  apology 
can  be  neceffary  for  the  unavoidable  introduc- 
tion of  TRUTH,  particularly  under  the  fcho- 
laftic  retrofpeftion  of 

*'  Vain  his  attempt  who  ftrives  to  pleafe  jre  all/*" 
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A. 


Authors,^— who  have  dedicated  much  time  and 
labour  to  the  infinity  of  fubjefts  which  thefe  Vo- 
lumes will  contain,  have  been  both  numerous  and 
refpeftable;  and  to  thofe  who  are  acctiftomed  to 
fee  things  through  a  fingle  medium,  it  will  feerat 
matter  df  furprife,  that  any  thing  new^  in'struc- 
TiVE,  or  ENTERTAINING,  fliould  be  ftill  left  worthy 
of  public  attention;  but  when  the  unceafing  influ- 
ence, and  decifive  diftates  of  fafhion;  the  aboli- 
tion of  old  fports,  and  introduftion  of  new ;  the 
various  regulations  in,  and  increafe  of,  the  penal 
laws  for  the  prefervation  of  6ame,  imd  the  privileged 
of  killing;  in  addition  to  the  great  and  unprece- 
dented national  exertion  in  the  reformation  of  r  ar- 
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RiERY,  fince  the  publication  of  the  prefent  Author** 
Stable  Directory,  are  taken  into  the  aggregate;  it 
will  be. found,  by  the  judicious  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  sporting  world,  that  a  more  modern^ 
comprehenfive,  and  explanatory  work,  has  not  been 
too  foon  obtruded  upon  public  patronage.  To 
enumerate  individually  here,  thofe  Authors,  of 
the  greateft  celebrity,  whofe  endeavours  or  produc- 
tions have  ftood  the  ihigheA  ia  geR6r«d  ^ftimatien,. 
'^^ould  prove  not  only  unneceffary,  blif  ftipeYflu^tts, 
as  they  will  of  courfe  be  occafionally  adverted  to, 
and  remarked  upon,  under  different  heads  in  the  pro- 
grefs  pf  the  Work. 

ARTISTS — are  gentfemen,    the  aid   of  whofe 
pencils,  in  the  decorative  tiepartment  of  fporting 
publications,  is  co^dered  fo  immediat-ely  neceffary 
(particularly  with  the  younger   branches)    in  aU 
matters  of  minutiae  requiring  accurate  reprefentatioa, 
that  the  fuccefs  is  frequently  confidered  doubtful 
and  uncertain  without  the  attra&ive  influence  of 
their  profeflional  exertions,     it  has  been  obferved^ 
and  muft  be.  freely  admitted,   that,  till  within  the 
.iaft  third  of  the  kil  century,  horses,  dogs,  and 
.GAME,  have  appeared  le&  upon  canvas  (in  propor- 
tion to  the«prqgrefs  of. the  •art)  than  any  fubje£i& 
whatever  i  -whethis^r  they  were  thought  lefs  worthy 
j^the  ^udy  an4  pencil  of*  the  mafter,  or  produ^ivc 
.of  le/s  emolument,  it  may  not  be  poffible,  norasit 
.much  to  die.purpofey  tp'afcertain.     Certain  it  is, 
,v....:x  ...  <hey 
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tlrey  h^vc  never,  at  aay  former  period,  fo  nearly  ap^ 
proached  the  fummit  9f  perfeiEtion  a$  at  the  prefent 
ipoi^ept;  never  were  artifts  known  more  emulous  . 
fever  were  finer  piSur^s  produced  by  the  foreign 
peiiurih  of  fertility,  than  fire  now  e;idiibited  by  the 
Batives  of  our  own  iflapd;  nor  ever  were  artifts  of 
tj^s  defcription  £o  largely  patronized,  or  fo  well 
rewardied. 

J&LM£R,  ^hofe  paintings  of  came  excited  the 
aftonifhment  and  admiration  of  every  beholder  for 
forty  y^ears  paft,  has  latjsly  paid  his  laft  debt,  with 
one  of  t^c  beft  and  mod  unfullied  chara6ters  that 
ever  accompanied  xpan  tp  the  grave :  but  what  is 
equally  to  be  regretted,  is  the  total  ^eftru£lion  and 
k>fs  of  bis  very  valuable  collection  (foon  after  his 
^ath)  by  an  accidental  fire  near  the  Haymarket, 
where  they  h^d  been  but  lately  deported  and  ar-. 
ran^d  for  exhibition;  conftituting  an  irreparable 
loisfprtune  to  thofe  whofe  property  they  were  be- 
come by  his  deceafe,  and  no  fmall  difappointment 
to  CONNOISSEURS,  sunongfl:  whom  they  would  moft 
probably  have  been  divided  at  fome  future  period 
by  public  fale. 

The  PROJESsiONAX  ARTISTS,  .or,  as  they  are 
now  more  familiarly  termed,  animal  painters^  who 
derive  prefent  .advantage  from  public  proteftion 
and  perfonal  popularity,  are  not  numerous,  bui 
truly  reipe3;jLble;  ?ach;epjoying  the  happy  eiBFeft  of 

B2  '  his 
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hw  own  peculiar  excellence,  in  the  gradations  of  fai- 
vour,  a  difcriminating  and  indulgent  public  is  al- 
ways fo  truly  ready  to  beftow.  Of  thefe,  the  names 
of  Stubbs,  Gilpin,  Marshall,  Garrard,  and 
Sartorius,  appear  the  mod  prominent.  Others 
there  are,  but  of  much  inferior  note,  who  do  not 
at  prefent  promife  (by  the  fpecimens  they  have  dif- 
played)  to  foar  above  the  planetary  influence  of 
mediocrity.  Various  produftions  of  the  reft  of 
thofejuft  mentioned,  have  for  years  in  fucceffion 
graced  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Somerset  House,  where  they  have  been  as  repeat- 
edly honoured  with  royal  as  with  general  approba- 
tion: but  whether  it  is  owing  to  a  fuperiority  of 
good  fortune,  or  to  a  fuperiority  of  his  genius, 
Marshall  is  the  only  inftance  of  an.  artift's  having 
fo  early  in  life,  and  with  fo  much  rapidity,  reached 
the  fummit  of  princely  patronage,  as  well  as  the 
very  zenith  of  profeilional  celebrity,  without  hav- 
ing once  fubmittedafingle  produftiohof  his  pencil  to 
the  caprice  of  public  opinion  at  the  flirine  of  fafli- 
ion,  hitherto  confidered  the  only  poflible  anddire6k 
road  to  Fame  and  Fortune*. 

ABSCESS. — An  abfcefs  (in  either  man  or  beaft) 
is  an  inflammatory  tumour,  conftituting  a  progref- 
five  formation  of  matter  from  fome  ferious  injury 
prtvioujly  received  by  blow,  bruife,  or  accident* 
It  may  alfa  proceed  from  plethora,  or  grofs  liu- 
mours  originating  in  a  too  vifcid  (or  acrimonious) 

ftate 
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ftajte  of  jthe  bipod ;  as  well  as  a  morbid  4i'po(itioi| 
of  ^e  fluids;  and  many  degrees  of  latent  i\\  ufage, 
to  which  HORSES  are  inceffantly  fubjeft,  from  the 
too  well-known  and  irremediable  inhumanity  of  thf 
lower  claffes,  to  whofe  fuperintendence  and  managic- 
ment  they  are  unavoidably,  and  muft  inevitably, 
continue  to  be  entrufted.  From  whatever  caufe  an 
abcefsmay  proceed,  judicious  .difcrimination  ihould 
be  expefled  and  enjoined  frpm  the  praQitioners  cm- 
ployed;  many  of  whom  (particularly  bf  the  old 
fchool^  poifefs,  and  indulge  in,  the  unhappy  fauUr 
Jy  of  endeavouring  to  counteraft  Nature,  and  to  fet 
all  her  powerful  efforts  at  defiance.  Under  this  mifta- 
ken  notion  offcientific  praBice^  in  fuch  and  fimilar 
jcafes,  great  difficulties  frequently  arife;  not  more  in 
refpeft  to  the  very  evident  ill  effeS  of  erroneous 
treatment,  but  in  the  difappointment  opcafione4 
by  a  pifocraftination  of  cure^ 

The  very  bafis  and  foundation  of  an  abfcefs  be? 
ing  a  cavity  continually  enlarging  internally  by  the 
propulfive  force  of  matter  collefting  within,  will 
fufficiently  demonftrate  the  inconfiderate  folly, 
and  extreme  obftinacy,  of  endeavouring  to  repel, 
by  the  interpofing  and  improper  power  of  fpirituous 
repellents,  or  faturnine  aftringents,  what  Nature  is 
making  her  moft  ftrenuous  gffprts  to  difcharge.  It\ 
ail  flight  and  ftfperficial  appearances  of  tumefaflion, 
where  there  are  no  immediate  or  ftrong  figns  pf  fup- 
puration,  the  ufe  pf  moderate  repellents  may  be 

B  3  adopte4 
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adopted  with  judgment,  and  in  moft  cafts  with  fuc- 
cefs;  but  when  the  predominant,  and  almoft  in- 
variable, fymptoms  of  increafed  fwelling,  great 
heat,  with  pricking  and  darting  fenfations,  (in  the 
human  frame,)  or  vifible  increafe  of  the  enlarge- 
ment, and  palpable  pain  upon  preflure,  in  the  hors£, 
denote  the  formation  of  matter  to  be  going  on,  all 
attempts  at  repulfion  mud  be  inftantly  laid  afide;  not 
only  as  nugatory,  but  as  tending  to  mifchief  in  the 
extreme.  Such  treatment  perfevered  in,  would  evi- 
dently not  only  retard,  but  pofitively  dejlroy^  every 
chance  of  ultimately  effefting  a  purpofe,  for  which 
alone  the  experiment  could  have  been  made.  The 
confequence  would  foon  prove  decifive,  by  a  termi- 
nation in  either  an  indurated  tumour,  a  fixed  fchir- 
rus,  a  partial  and  imperfeft  fuppuration,  a  fiftulous 
wound,  or  an  inveterate  and  ill-conditioned  ulcer. 
As,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to  extend  the  Work 
to  a  complete  fyftem  of  anatomy,  surgery,  physic, 
or  FARRIERY,  but  to  render  its  utility  more  general 
and  diffufive,'  reference  muft  be  occafionally  and 
neceffarily  made  to  the  profeflbrs  of  either,  or  to 
the  books  particularly  appropriated  to  the  fubjeft 
of  each. 

ACADEMY, — which  for  time  immemorial  has 
been  in  ufe  to  fignify  a  feminary  for  youth  only, 
has  at  length  acquired,  by  the  refinement  oif option^ 
the  honour  of  giving  more  dignity  to  what  has  hither- 
to   paffed  under  the  denomination  of  a  riding 

school; 
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icHOOi;  now  tranafonned,  by  the  fublimity  of 
the  fuperior  clafles,  into  an  '^  e^^uestrian  aca* 
demy;"  of  which  more  will,  be  found  under  the 
proper  andi  diftied;  heads  of  Manege  and  Rid^ 
iNo  School. 

ACCLOYED— is  almoft  obfolete,  and  will  be 
buried  in  oblivion  with  the  laft  farrier  of  the  old 
JckaoL  It  has  been  formerly  ufcd  to  fignify  an  in- 
jury fuftained  in  the  foot  by  (hoeing;  as  when  a  nail 
had  fwerved  from  its  proper  djre6lion,  and  punctured 
{or  preffed  too  clofe  upon)  the  membranous  mafs 
fo  as  to  occafion  lamenefs,  the  horfe  was  then  faid 
to  be  "  accloyed:"  but  no  *  well-founded  deri- 
vation  is  to  be  difcovered  for  a  term  of  fo  much 
aunhiguity. 

ACHE;— -pain arifing  from  different  caufes^  ori- 
ginating in  blows,  wounds,  inflammations,  and  colds; 
as  for  inftance,  the  chronic  rheumatism,  which 
may  be  termed  a  continual  ache. 

ACRIMONY— is  a  ftate  of  the  blood  difpofed 
to  only  cerfa/n  degrees  of  difeafe,  by  the  quantity  of 
ferum  becoming  too  great  for  the  proportion  of 
craflamentum,  with  which,  in  its  ftate  of  aHive  fiu- 
idity^  it  is  combined  for  the  purpofe  of  regular  cir- 
culation, fo  invariably  neceflary  to  the  standard  of 
health.  .Blood  thus  divefted  of  its  adhefive  proper^ 
ty,  foon  difplays  in  morses  a  tendency  to  what  are 

B  4  termed 
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termed  acrimonious  difeafes,  originating  in,  and 
dependent  upon,  the  impoverifhed  ftate  to  which  it 
is  reduced.  Hence  arifes  a  train  of  trouble  and 
difquietude  more  vexatious  than  alarming,  more 
troublefome  than  expenfive;  as  cracked  heels ;  cuta^ 
nfous  eruptions  of  the  dry  aindfcur/y  kind;  a  dingy, 
variegated,  unhealthy  hue  of  the  coat;  and  frequent- 
ly a  feemingly  half  Jlarved  contra6tion  of  the  crest. 
Thefe  palpable  effefts  of  acrimony  in  the  blood, 
are  produced  much  more  by  the  penury  and  indif- 
ference of  the  matter,  (or  the  negleS  of  his  fer- 
vant,)  than  any  difpofition  to  difeafe  in  the  horfe. 
Experience  has  fufficiently  proved,  that  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  proper  and  healthy. food  is  fo  indifpen- 
fably  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  the  frame,  and 
every  office  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  a  want 
of  fuch  due  fupply  muft  be  produftive  of  acrimony 
in  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree ;  to  obtund  which,  and 
counteraft  its  effefts,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  ali- 
mentary invigorants  and  antimonial  alteratives,  as 
will  be  found  more  medically  explained  in  *'  ^he 
Gentleman's  Stable  Directory ;"  or,  "  Tallin's  Com-* 
pendium  of  Farriery.^' 

AGTIONt— is  a  word  in  conftant  ufe  with  the 
5?0RTiNo  world,  and  horfe-dealihg  fraternity,  to 
exprefs  the  peculiar  property  of  a  hoffe  by  his  good 
or  ba^  aftion ;  fpeaking  of  him  as  a  fubjeft  poffeffing 
fuperior  powers,  he  is  called  ^'  a  horfe  of  exceeding 
fene  aftion;"  meaning  it  to  be  underftobd,  he  is 

not 
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not  to  be  found  fault  with ;  that  he  is  calculated  to 
make  a  very  valuable  roadfter^  *^  as  he  trots  withsa 
Jbimfelf  (that  is,  with  eafe  to  himfelf )  fourteen  or 
fJUm  miles  an  Aottr ;''  implying  ^n  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  fpeed  in  that  pace:  that  he  goes  in  high 
ilyle,  ^^  well  above  his  ground;*'  meaning,  that  he 
.lifts  his  legs  light,  quick,  and  freely,  without 
dwelling  or  trippings  fo  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  de-* 
grading  appellation  of  "  a  daify  cutter,"  by  gping 
too  near,  and  of  courfe  always  .liable  to  fall^ 

ADDER  STUNG,— a  term  indifcriminately  ap- 
plied to  the  bites  or  ftings  of  venomous  animals  and 
infers  without  difl:in6lion ;  and  this  probably  arofe 
from  the  frequent  difcovery  of  fuch  accidents, 
without  being  able  to  afcertain  the  caufe,  or  from 
what  enemy  the  injury  was  fuftained*  horses,  as 
well  as  DOGS,  are  fometimes  bit  by  the  vip£r, 
(called  an  adder^J  flow-worm,  or  eft;  but  much 
more,  frequently  ft ung  by  hornets,  wafps;  a  large 
gold-coloured,  long-bodied,  glittering  fly,  called, 
^^  a  horfe-ftinger  ;*'  or  other  poifonous  infefts,  with 
which,  in  the  fummer  months,  the  funny  banks  of 
paftures  fo  infinitely  abound.  In  all  injuries  of  thi^ 
kind,  bleeding  (pretty  freely  in  refpefl:  to  quantity) 
fliould  precede  every  other  confideration ;  as  in-r 
ftantly  unloading  the  veflels  muft  greatly  contribute 
to  the  intent  of  reducing  prefent  and  preventing 
farther  inflammation.  For  fome  generations,  unc- 
tuous and  oily  applications  have  been  in  genera} 

1  ufe, 


ttfe,  vdthout  asiy  well-founded  reafen^  or  eftkblifli€d 
proof,  of  their  being  either  infallible  or  efficacious ; 
but  in  the  prefent  and  enlightened  ftate  of  much- 
improved  praftice,  freqwent  fomentations  of  warm 
vinegar,  an  aqueous  fotution  of  fal,  armoniac,  or 
the  vegeto  mineral  water  of  a  pretty  ftrong  con- 
fiftence,  may  be  fefcly  and  advantageoufly  pre- 
ferred ;  aflifting  the  general  effort  with  fmall  dofes 
*cf  nitre  sindgum  arahicy  to  allay  inftammation,  and 
attenuate  the  blood. 

ADULTERATION— is  the  too  prevalent  cuf- 
torn  of  lowering  the  firength  of  fpirits  by  the  profit- 
able addition  of  water,  thereby  reducing  the  quality 
'by  increafing  the  quantity ;  or,  in  word^  of  lefs  para- 
doxical import,  by  a  mod  deceptive  proftitution  of 
integrity  on  one  fide,  and  an  equally  fhameful  im- 
'pofition  upon  friendly  confidence  on  the  other. 
This  fpecies  of  lawlefs  tergiverfation,  bad  as  it  i&^ 
cannot  be  confidered  fo  truly  unprincipled,  fo 
ftriftly  iniquitous,  or  fo  cruelly  deftruftive,  as  the 
adulteration  of  medicine :  this  has  been  for  a  long 
time  paft  the  purejl  privilege  of  the  profeffion,  and 
tnay  be  candidly  concluded  the  moft  predominant 
and  beft-founded  reafon  that  can  be  affigned  for  the 
unprecedented  increafe  of  chemists  and  druggists 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  fuperior  art  of 
adulteration  confifts  (with  the  adept)  in  fo  fecurely 
incorporating  th^  cheap  and  inferior  fubftitute  with 
the  genuine  and  higher  priced  article  of  the  Materia 
2  Medica^ 


Medica,  as  to  infute  the  additional  profit,  and 
(fecundum  artem)  efcape  detedion.  To  this  purity 
of  principle,  this  fpecies  of  profeffional  privilege, 
it  is,  that  individuals  of  opulence  and  liberality 
ftand  indebted  for  the  difappointments  they  have 
Experienced  in  the  expefted  efficacy  of  "  prefcrip- 
iions  faithfully  prepared." 

AGE. — The  age  is  generally  a  leading  queftioil 
refpe£ting  any  horfe  offered  for  fale;  and  this  is  at 
111  times  to  be  afcertained  with  more  certainty  by 
the  flate  of  the  teeth  than  any  other  means  what- 
fcver ;  unlefs  he  has  undergone  the  frctet  op^ation 
of  a  DEALER,  knpwn  by  the  appellation  of  "  bi/hop- 
ing^''  which  will  be  found  defcribed  under  that 
head. 

When  a  horfe  is  more  than  fix  yfcats  old,  he  is 
Ihen  termed  an  aged  horfe ;  from  v^hich  time  till 
ftven^  the  cavities  in  his  teeth  fill  up;  and  from 
fevcn  to  eight  years  old,  (varying  a  little  in  different 
fubjefts,)  the  mark  is  entirely  obliterated,  by  which 
his  age  can  no  longer  be  perfeftly  known.  De- 
prived of  this  criterion,  general  obfervations  muft 
be  reforted  to,  upon  which  only  a  tolerable  (though 
fometimes  an  uncertain)  opinion  may  be  formed. 
If  the  teeth  are  very  long  and  difcoloured,  ragged 
ak  the  edges,  with  either  the  upper  or  lower  pro- 
Jefting  beyond  the  other;  the  flefhy  ridges  (called 
bars)  of  the  upper  jaw  become  fmooth  and  con- 

traaed; 
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tr^ed ;  the  tongue  legn  and  wrinkled  at  the  (ides  j 
the  eyes  receding  from  their  former  prominence^ 
and  a  hollow  and  ghaftly  indentation  above  the 
orb ;  the  knees  projecting  beyond  the  fhank-bone, 
and  overhanging  the  fetlock,  as  well  as  a  knuckling 
or  bending  forward  of  th^  lower  joints  behind; 
little  time  need  be  loft  in  looking  fqr  farther  proofs  j 
old  age  is  approaching  very  faft.  For  age  by  the 
teeth,  fee  Colt. 

AGUE, — a  fever  of  the  intermittent  kind,  which 
was  for  many  years  a  matter  of  doubt  and  contror 
verfy,  whether  fevers  of  this  defcription  exifted  ii^ 
jKe  horfe,  or  merely  in.th.e  brain  of  thp  farrier; 
i(^hen,  after  long  inveftigation,  ftriQ;  attentipn,  an4 
ileady  obfervation,  by  praftitioners  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence, the  point  is  at  length  acceded  to ;  and  it  is 
admitted  that  horses  are  fubje£t  to,  and  attacked 
lyith,  iNTERMiTTENTs,  bearing  an  affinity  to  the 
quotidians^  tertians^  and  quq,rtansi  of  the  humaii 
fpe^^ies. 

iEGYPTIACUM-r-is  a  well  known  and  long  efr 
tablifhed  external  application  in  veterinary  praflice,, 
iand  is  thus  prepare4« 

Take  of  verdigreafe,  finely  powdered,  five  quft- 
ces ;  honey,  fourteen  ounces ;  the  beft  white  wine 
vinegar,  feven  ounces ;  mix  and  boil  them  over  ^. 
gentle  fire  to  the  confiftence  pf  trcaple  or  honey. 

This 
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This  article,  which  has  fo  long  paffed  under  the 
denomination  of  an  ointment,  and  was  fo  called  in 
the  London  Difpenfatory  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  produces,  without  any  additional  procefs, 
(but*  merely  by  ftandiag,  and  depofiting  its  fedi- 
ment,)  another  name  for  a  part  of  the  fame  prepara- 
tion in  this  way :  the  groffer  parts  fubfiding,  con- 
fiitute  a  more  fubftantial  confidence  at  the  bottom^ 
which  is  the  article  termfed  .tcYPTiACUM :  the  fluid 
or  thinner  part,  floating  upon  the  furface,  is  the 
mildeft  in  its  efFeft,  and  called,  by  medicinal  prac- 
titioners, MEL  uEGYPTiAcuM.  The  property  of  both 
(one  being  a  degree  ftronger  than  the  other,  and 
may  be  ufed  feparately,  or  fliaken  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  efFeft  required)  is  to  aflift  in  cleanfing 
inveterate  and  long-ftanding  ulcers ;  to  keep  down 
fungous  flefli;  and  to  promote  the  floughing  off  of 
fuch  foul  and  unhealthy  parts  of  the  furface,  as 
prevent  new  granulations  from  arifing  to  coriftitute 
the  incarnation  neceflary  to  a  found  and  permanent 
reftoration  of  parts.  They  are  articles  of  acknow- 
ledged utility  in  the  hands  of  judicious  and  expe- 
rienced praftitioners ;  but  the  furor  of  folly  has 
fometimes  rendered  them  medicines  of  mifchief  V!\i\\ 
thofe  who  have  never  heard,  or  do  not  condefcend 
to  recoUeQ,  the  trite  but  expreflive  adage,  that 
*'  the  flioemaker  fliould  never  go  l)eyond  his  laft/' 
This  is  the  cafe  when  the  lower  clafles  6\  farriers^ 
Jmiths^  coachmen^  and  grooms^  attempt  to  cure  the 
greafe,    cracked  heels,    &c.  with  the  articles  de- 

fcribed, 
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fcribcd,  <:onftituting  to  a  certainty,   "the  remedy 
worfe  "thiip  the  difeafe.'' 

AIR^s  th^  element  in  which  we  breathe^  a 
floating  (or  fiu£tuating)  fluid,  with  which  we  ate 
imperceptibly  furrounded,  and  by  whofe  elailio 
property  we  zve  enabled  to  exift.  A  philofophic 
enquiry  into,  or  definition  of,  the  very  air  itfelf| 
is  not  to  the  purpofe  here;  nor,  indeed,  without  ^ 
desponftrative  and  pradical  apparatus,  can  its  wo^^ 
derful  properties  be  perfeQ:ly  underftood. 

Its  various  <efFed:$  upon  both  the  body  and  thft 
mind  of  man,  as  well  in  fickne&  as  in  health,  c^- 
not  be  loft  even  upon  the  leaft  fenfible  and  leaft 
ruminative  obferyer;  who  is  in  the  conftant  enjoy- 
ment of  thofe  great  blefliiigs,  air^  healthy  and 
e^ercifc;  for  h^  f^nds  bimfelf  affefted  (and  frew 
quently  like  .Pope'«  ruftic  hero,  who  "  whiftled  a$ 
he  went  for  w^nt  of  thought")  in  different  ways> 
and  by  every  breeze,  without  knowing  n^y :  h« 
meldngly  (uhmiis  one  d^y  to  the  sun;  he  Jkrinks 
another  from  the  cold :  he  i5  depreffed,  Civen  to 
melancholy,  with  the  heavy  gloom  and  denfe  at*- 
mofphere  to  day;  and  elated,  almoft  beyond  the 
power  of  e?cprcjB5on,  by  the  exhilarating,  temperatie, 
clear  and  lu,cid  iky  oi  ioymorrow.  If  then  the  fpi* 
rits  aare  thus  not  only  fairly  confidered,  but  fu)ly 
proved,  the  thermometer  of  mental  fenfations,  upon 
which  the  air  (o^  rather  its  chjinge)  i§  found  ,tp 

^  operate 


#^rate  mt3;i  fo.much  palpably  eS^f^i-'w^hoiliaU 
prt&ime  to  doubt  its  phy£cal  iailueiice  i^>Qn  4ho 
hum^n  <Mme,  io  far  a.s  is  ippj^able  tp  jthe  intror 
duflion  of  difeafe,  or  the  re-eftablilhment  of  health? 

..  71iu$  iii%icli4t.hafl3wn  uiuiv^dably^nQceffsury  u» 
|0irQ4M^J>y  iwa^  of  prqpA  U^t  ^h€  bufnii^fraao^e 
being  fo  afFe6led  by  the  extr^nies  of  Ji4^t:4nd ,  .C0}4f 
damps  or  dryntfs^  fucb  proportional  eSefis  (though 
9({5ltpr^ferably,m4i5eaiy  the;(w|ie^ay)  ajy^  >e  pro- 
duced  by  the  fa^o^e  niefuobs^  i^pnr^he  an  mivi*)  worlds 
who  poffefling  no  power  of  communication,  we 
panaot  deriffieiaforaiatioa  bat  by  means  x^osbforva- 
ti^n  x^^pn^At-^original  caufe  aiid  rdaiiveeSk^  A^ 
jit&t  inftancc;;  /if  the  air  is  too  mucb  in)pF§gi)ate4 
-with  cold,  mo^  damp  particles  betw^e^  (h^  cfhill^ 
ijig  flirower^iof  haizy.wcather,  -the  bpdy^p^rticularly 
x)f  invalids  and  valeftudi4aariai)s)  is  .-mitch  more  dil^- 
jpofed  to,  lind  fufcepiible  of,  morbidhy9  t^n  in^ 
more  temperate  and  fettled  ftate  of  the  ^tmofpbere. 
This,  proceeding  from  a  collapfion  of  the  porous 
fyftem,  occafions  .(ligbtindiippiitian  with  thoufa^ds, 
who  are  fenftbly;  afflPefted  by  laffitude ,  aad.  ji^fquicK 
tude,  novreaphing.  difeafe;  whilft  in  others  mor^ 
irritable,  it  is  loon  produi6)ive  of  coughs,  forp 
groats, .  fevers, .  inflarnxnations  of  the  lungs,  and 
various  other  diforders.  North  winds  are  con&der- 
ed  bracing,  healthy,  and  invigorating,  to  goQ<}, 
found  conftitutions  >  though  they  are  always  com- 
plained, of  hy  thofe  of  delicate  and  tender  habits; 

and 
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an4  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
faft^  that  dry  feafons  are  more  conducive  to  health 
and  fpilrits  than  thofe  of  a  contrary  defcription. 

AIR,— ^a  technical  term  in  the  manege,  which  can 
be  but  little  explained  in  theory ;  a  perfeCl  know- 
ledge of  thefe  terms  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
pra&iee  of  the  fchools. 

AIRING ;— the  taking  of  horfes  from  the  ftabie 
to  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise. 

ALE,—* the  good  old  healthy  EngHfli  beverage, 
brewed  from  malt,  hops  and  water,  alone^  with  no 
intoxicating  or  deleterious  articles  of  adulteration. 
It  is  an  excellent  extemporaneous  fubftitute  for 
gruel,  in  cafes  of  emergency  with  horfes,  where  it 
is  required  as  a  vehicle  in  which  to  diflblve  and  ad* 
minifter  medicine  to  prevent  delay,  as  in  cholic^ 
Jlrangury^  &c. 

ALOES — is  a  refinous  gum,  extrafted  from  the 
tr^e  whofe  name  it  bears,  and  is  brought  to  us 
chiefly  from  the  iflahd  of  Barbadoes.  The  fliops 
produce  two  forts,  called  Succotrine  and  Barba- 
noEs ;  the  former  of  which  is  the  mildejl ;  but  the 
latter  moft  in  ufe,  to  infure  the  certainty  of  operation. 
-It  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  purging  balls  for  horfes. 

ALTERATIVES.— Medicines  are  fo  called 
which  conftitute  an  efFeft  upon  the  fyftem,  or  an 

alteration 
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alteration  in  the  prbptriy  of  the  bloody  without  any 
fcnflblfe  internal  or  yifible  external  operation. 
Upon  their  intrdduftion  to  the  ftomach,  they  be^ 
come  incorporated  with  its  contents;  and  their 
medical  properties  being  taken  up  by  the  chyle,  h 
conveyed  thfdugh  the  lymphatics  to  the  blaad-veP 
fels^  wherfe  it  becomes  a  part  off  ihe  blood  itfelf^' 
which  being  fully  impregnated  with  the  neutralising 
property  of  the  article  adminiftered  as  an.  altera-f 
tive,  poffeffes  the  power  of  obtunding  acrimony, 
and  reftraining  tendency  to  difeafc.      . 

•  ^  '  .  *  '  '  • . 
Of  all  the  claiTes  bf  mdditines,  ft(?ne  can  hb  tnort 
proper  or  applicable  than  alteratives,  to  thofe.who 
cannot  make  it  convenient  to  -let  their  horfes  un- 
dergo a  regular  routine  of  purgation  at  the  accuC- 
tomed  feafbns  ;  as  during  the  adminiftration  of  ak 
teratives  (mercurials  Excepted)  a  horf^  may  go 
through  thd  fame  occafiprial  work,  and  diurnal  dif-* 
cipline,^  as  if  he  w^s  under  nd  courfe  of  medicinef 
whatever.  The  alteratives  moft  deferVedly  efteeni- 
cd,  are  antimony,  fulphur,  ilitre,.  (in  fmall  quani- 
tities,)  cream  of  tartar,  ^Ethiops  mineral,  and  th6; 
antimonial  alterative  powders  of  the  Author^  to  be 
found  in  the  lift  of  his  medicines  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  Work* 

ALUM-^is  art  article  too  well  known  in  the 
ibops,  to  require  farther  defcription,  than  its  me^ 
dical  utility,  when,  upon  any  emergency,  it  may  be 

VoL«  I.  C  advantagcoufly 
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advantageoufly  brought  into  ufe.     Reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  applied  as  a  fiyfiic  to  the  mouths  of 
divided  veffels^  to  ftop  the  effufion  of  blood,   it 
vrill  be  found  very  efficacious^    Diflblved  in  water, 
the  proportion  of  ont  ounce  to  A  pint^  it  is  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  the  foiil  white  fpecks,  or  Iktle  watery 
puftules,    fo    frequently   feen  in  (h^  mouths  of 
horfes,  (and  fupt>dfed  to  arife  from  internal  heat,) 
the  parts  being  twice  or  thrice  touched  with  a  piece 
of  fine  fponge,  properly  moiftened  with  the  foluti<^# 
Burnt  alum,  finely  powdered,  and  fprinkled,  very 
•lightly,    upon  the   fungous   fle(h  of  old   or  foul 
wounds,  will  fpeedily  reduce  it^  and  promote  the 
cure. 

ALIMENT — ^has,  in  general  acceptation^  been 
received  as  a  word  ftrid;ly  lynonimous  with  food; 
and,  like  that. term,  been  intended  to  imply  fupport 
ef  atiy  kind,  in  either  a  /olid  or  a  liquid  form. 
One  of  the.  publications  with  which  the  prefs  fo 
frequently  teems,  from  the  fertile  pens  of  juvenile 
veterinarians,  fays,  **  By  alimi;nt,  fome  under-, 
ftand  only  the  fmtricidus  part  of  the  food ;  but  this 
is  a  nice  and  ufelefs  diftindion.  Mr.  Taplin  ufes  , 
the  word  aliment  in  both  fenfes." 

To  fet  this  upon  better  ground,  for  the  compre- 
henfioh  of  all  taatters  relatiye  to  bodily  fuftenance, 
iitt  animal  ceconomy,  its  natural  fecretions  and 
evaeuations,  it  is  neceflary  a  criterion  (hould  be> 

fixjtd. 
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fijtbd^  by  ^hich  its  intentional  meaning  lholii<i  be  % 
geneially  underftood»  It  has  been  hitherto  ufe4 
in  the  previous  Works  of  the  prefent  Author^  not 
its  fyhonimous  with  either  Fobn  or  nutriment^ 
but  in  a-  feiife  dife31y  htwetn  MA,  and  for  this 
reafon.  Food  may  feed  a  frame,  and  prolong 
cxiftencej  though,  from  its  Weak,  improper,  or  ini-- 
poveriflied  quality,  it  may  not  poffefs  the  eflential 
property  requifite  to  generate  blood,  create  flelh, 
or  promote  ftrength* 

The  word  aliment  feems  intended  to  convey  ain 
idea  fomewhat  Juperior  to  the  meaning  expreffed 
in  the  ttrta/oodj  and  yet  not  extend  fo  far  as  the 
mind  may  lead  us,  in  the  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  word  nutriment;  for,  although  mouldy  hay^ 
or  mufty  draw,  may  be  taken  by  an  animal,  in  a 
ftate  of  hunger  and  neceiEty,  to  fupport  life,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  (romfuchfoodeiproipcv  portion 
of  nutriment  can  be  conveyed  to  the  frame.  Ali- 
ment, therefore,  upon  every  occafion,  in  which^^t 
will  be  found  neceffary  to  introduce  it  during  the 
courfe  of  this  Work,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  tenn 
intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  fupport  (in  any  way 
whatever)  adequate  to  health,  and  a  ftate  of  ufeful 
fervice ;  in  the  direO;  line  of  mediocrity  between 
the  Jlarving  exijlence  of  a  *'  winter  ftraw  yard," 
near  the  metropolis,  and  the  nutritious  and  invigo- 
rating fyftem  neceffary  for  the  invalid  recovering 
from  a  ftate  of  emaciation,  or  the  fevcrity  of  difeafe^ 

C  2  AMBLE, 
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A'MBLE,— the  pace  in  a  horfe,  almoft  pecuHat 
iQ  country  pcc^le^  with  poneys  arid  galloways  bred 
iipon  commons :  its  eafe  renders  it  convenierit  to 
women,  and  pleadng  to  childrefn;  but  it  is  in  very 
little  ufe  with  any  oth^r  part  of  the  world. 

AMBURY,  otiifn^r^,—  is  a  complicated  ex* 
crefcence,  beafing  the  appearance  of  a  tvarty  wen# 
Various  have  been  the  modes  of  cure;  to  prevent 
an  unneceffary  enumeration  of  which,  will  be  ta 
obferve,  that  they  may  be  fafely  extirpated,  and 
completely  cured,  by  carefully  moiftening  the  fur- 
face,  once  in  every  three  or  four  days,  with  the  iui-^ 
ter  of  antimony^  till  they  are  obliterated ;  and  thi* 
-will  certainly  be  effefted,  whatever  may,  be  their 
lize  or  magnitude* 

AMPHIBlOUS-*-animals,  are  thofe  capable 
of  living  both  upon  land  and  in  the  water,  as  the 
otter,  the  water  Tat,  the  eft,  &c» 

AMPHITHEATRE— is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious ftrufture,  either  circular  or  oblongs  for 
the  difplay  of  feats  of  horfemanftiip,  poney  races, 
fox  hunts^  and  the  .exhibition  of  panrtomimes* 
Mr.  Astley's,  near  Weftminfter  Bridge,  has  for 
many  years  be€»  a  favourite  refort  with  the  public; 
but  he  now  finds  a  powerful  rival  in  the  Circus. 
Mn  Aftley*s  fkill  in  the  military  art  of  attack  ^.ud- 
dcjcntf^  as  well  as  bis  fuperior  ftyle  of  teaching  in 

tke 
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tlxe  MANEGE,  have  jointly  increafed  his  reputation^ 
^d  encouraged  him  to  tranfmit  to  pofterify,  **  A 
^yftem  of  Equeftriaa  Education." 

ANATOMY,-r-the  ftudy  and  knowledge  of  the 
ftru6lure  of  the  human  frame  in  all  its  component 
parts;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  can  only 
lead  the  praftitioner  in  furgery  to  the  moft  diftant 
hope  of  eminence  in  his  profeflion,  or  celebrity  la 
his  praftice.  A  proficiency  in  the  anatomical  fo]:f^ 
mation.of  the  horfe,  is  every  way  as  neceifary  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  veterinarian,  as  the  utjnoft  efforts  of 
ikill  to  the.furgeon, 

ANGLINGs^is  the  art  of  catching  fifh  by  rods 
and  lines,  of  different  conftru^lion,  with  bait9,  nar 
tvsral  and  artificial^  according  to  the  fea.fon  of  the 
year,  and  the  fifh  intended  to  be  caught.  As  tbU 
/fori  (if  it  may  with  CQpfiflency  be  terqied  onp)  }9 
not  very  eagerly  fought,  and  enjoyed  but  hy/ew^ 
it  will  not  be  much  enlarged  on  here ;  more  partir 
cularly  as  thofe  who  enter  into  the  miuuti^  of 
enquiry,  and  fpirit  qf  the  praSiu^  will  find  .whole 
volumes  appropri^e  to  this  particular  purppfe,  A 
writer  of  no  fmali  celebrity,  in  ^Uudiog  to  this 
fubjeft,  fay$9  ^'  risHiNQ  is  bt^t  4  Mf^  diyerfion, 
and,  in.  my  opinion,  cal^uUteci  qnly  to  teach  pan- 
\ience  to  a  philosopher;",  and  this  mofl  likely  is 
the  echoed  opinion  o£  every /ox-^kuntcr  in  the  king- 
fjom ;  for  it  fhould  feem  that  the  fimple  f^^cnefs 
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of  anglings  and  the  more  noble,  healthy  and  exhi«p 
Ijarating  fports  of  hunting  and  shooting,  were^ 
in  a  certain  degree,  heterogeneous^  as  it  has  been 
but  very  rarely  or  ever  known,  that  the  enthufiaftiq 
adiqirers  of  one  were  ever  warm  or  anxious  follower 
crs  of  the  other t 

The  kinds  of  fifii  which  moftly  attraS:  the  atten<- 
tion  of  anglers  in  the  principal  frefh  water  rivers 
and  trout  ftreams  of  the  kingdom,  (whether  for  the 
fport  of  killing,  or  the  fupply  of  the  table,)  are 
Jalmon^  trout^  pike^  barbel^  chub^  perch^  roach^ 
dace^  and  gudgeon :  carp  and  tench  may  atfo  be 
taken  into  the  aggregate,  upon  the  fcore  of  attrac-^ 
tion ;  but  inftances  are  few  where  any  great  quan^ 
iity  has  been  taken  in  this  way,  as  they  are,  in 
general,  particularly  in  ponds,  motes,  and  ftill 
waters,  too  {hy  and  cautious  to  become  the  hafty 
yidims  of  human  iuvention, 

'  Upon  the  fubjeQ:  of  angj-ing,  it  may  not  be  in-? 
applicable  lo  term  it  a  mod  unfortunate  attachment 
With  tho^fe  claffes  of  fociety  who  have  no  property 
l)ut  thein  trt^des,  and  to  whom  time  alone  muft  be 
corifid^red  a  kind  of  freehold  eftate ;  fuch  time  loft 
by  ?L  river  fide,  in  the  frivolous  and  uncertain  pur^ 
fiii^  of  ^  paltry  plate  of  fifh,  infiead  of  being  em- 
ployed in  bufinefs,  ha«  reduced  more  men  to  waniy 
and  their  families  to  a  workhoufe^  than  any  fpefcies 
of  fport  whatever.     Racing,    hunting,    (hooting, 

courfing, 


courfing,  and  cocking,  (deftru&iv«  as  the  latter  has 
been,)  have  never  produced  fo  long  a  lift  of  beg- 
gars as  the  fublime  art  of  angling  ;  in  confirmation 
of  which  ,faft,  the  eye  of  obfervation  need -only 
^urn  to  any  of  thofe  fmall  country  towns  near 
^hich  there  happens  to  run  z  Jijhing  Jircaniy  when 
the  profitable  part  of  the  pleafure  may  be  inftantly 
perceived  by  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants. 

ANISEEDS— are  the  produce  of  a  plant  culti- 
vated much  more  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
than  in  any  part  of  England.  Thofe  from  Spain 
are  preferred ;  they  have  a  fragrant  fmell^  a  warm 
pleafant  tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  fweetnefs. 
When  reduced  to  powder,  they  form  a  principal 
and  efficacious  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  tb^ 
peftoral  cordial  balls  for  horfes,  where  their  virtues 
are  fully  admitted.  They  yield,  by  expreflibn,  an 
aromatic  elTential  oil,  containing  all  the  medical 
property  df  the  feeds,  and  is  moftly  imported  to  us 
from  other  parts  ready  prepared.  Being  an  article 
of  fome  expence,  it  is  very  much  adulterated  with 
fpenna  cxti,  and  other  articles,  for  the  profitable 
purpofes  of  retail,  by  the  fecundum  artem  abilities 
of  the  parties  concerned.  '  Thofe  who  expeft  any 
efficacious  effeQs  from  the  anifeed  powder,  fhould 
grind  (or  fee  ground)  the  feeds  themfelves;  for  the 
article  fold  in  the  (hops  under  that  name,  is  neither 
more  or  lefs,  than  the  anifeed  cakes  reduced  td 
powder  in  the  common  ftock  mill  of  the  druggift^ 
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from  whence  the  cffcntial  pil  hia3  been  pi^yjoufly 
cxtrafted. 

,  ANTIMON  Yr— is,  in  its  original  ftate,  a  mineral, 
extrafledandfeparatedfrom  different  ores  by  a  pecu- 
liar procefs  of  eliquation;  the  various  medical  prepa- 
rations from  which,  in  the  prefent  date  of  hourly  in^ 
creafing  improvement,  abfolutely  excite  both  fur- 
prife  and  admiration.  This  article,  now  known 
4nd  proved  of  fuch  general  utility,  was  alternately 
jc.ceived  into,  and  reje0:ed  from,  a  refpeftable  rank 
in  ifnedjcine,  by  both,  the  ancients  and  moderns,  till 
the  mpre  judicious  and  perfevering  fpeculatifts  efr 
tabliflied  its  eftimation  upon  a  bafis  top  firm  ever 
•  to  be  agaiji  fliaken  by  the  attack  of  whatever  nev 
ppinions  may  b^  introduced  for  its  degradation. 

The  crude  antimony,  when  reduced  to  a  fine 
and  impalpable  powder,  is  in  many  diforders  full 
as  efficacious  as  its  more  fubtle  and  elaborate  pre- 
parations ;  this  obfervation  appertaining  to  its  effefts 
upon  the  human  frame,  to  which  it  is  adminiftere4 
in  all  forms,  by  the  moft  learned  and  eminent  phy- 
ficians  in  every  part  of  the  enlightened  world.  In 
refpeft  to  its  cprrefponding  effeft  upon  one  of  our 
moft  ufeful  animals,  the  horse,  experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  a  fafe  and  certain  medicine  to.ob- 
fund  acrimony,  promote  the  fecretions,  open  the 
pores,  refine  the  coat,  and  finally  enfure  condition; 
h^fice  it  (lands  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  well 

known 
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known  advertifed  *f  Alterative  Powdirs"  of  the 

Author, 

ANTLERSj-rufcd  under  different  fignifications 
to  explain  the  various  branches  of  what  is  calle4 
the  head  (but  diverted  of  technical  terms,  the  herns) 
pf  a  deer*  Except  with  the  huntfmen  of  ftag 
hoiinds,  the  keepers  of  parks,  and  out  keepers  of 
forefts  and  chaces,  the  infinity  of  old  terms  and 
diftinftionsare  become  nearly  obfolete;  and  antler^ 
amongft  fportfmen,  as  well  as  fporting  rhymefters, 
are  now  conceived  to  imply  the  whole  head  (alias 
the  horns)  pf  the  deer, 

APERIENTS— are  medicines  which  mildly  foE- 
ten  the  contents  of  the  inteftines,  and  gently  pro^ 
mote  moderate  evacuation,  without  producing  the 
llrong  and  repeated  dffefts  of  phyfic,  given  witl» 
nn  intent  to  purge, 

APERTURE  ;-r-a  term  in  farriery,  applied  to 
the  orifice  or  opening  of  a  tumour  or  abcefs,  whe* 
ther  made  by  Nature,  or  by  perforation  with  the 
inftriimept  of  the  operator :  in  either  cafe  the  priri- 
cipal  confideration  muft  be,  to  have  it  fufficiently 
large  for  the  trimfpiration  of  the  offending  matter 
for  which  the  effort  was  made;  if  in  that  refpeft  it 
is  deficient,  relief  muft  be  obtained  flfom  the  hand 

pf  thp  yETERINARIAN, 
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APOPLEXYj-^rin  hcM-fes,  a  paralytic  aiFeaioa 
of  the  brain,  from  too  great  or  fudden  -flux  cf 
blood  to  the  part,  too  powerful  exertions  of  ftrength 
in  drawing  fubHances  over  heavy,  or  fome  pre-dif- 
pofing  tendency  to  infiammation. 

APPUI— isatcrm  ufed  in  equeftrian  education; 
a  perfeaEk  knowledge  of  v/hich,  Mr.  Aftley  h  oT 
opinion,  ^^  can  only  be  acquired  in  the  manege,  by 
great  .praSice,  under  judicious,  experienced  and 
able  profefFors." 

APPETITE,— if  good,  in  either  man  or  beaft, 
ought  to  be,  and  in  moft  cafes  is,  a  clear  criterion 
and  proof  of  health.  However,  inftances  are  not 
wanting,  where  a  rule  fo  feemingly  juft  is  hmc- 
times  fubjcQ;  to  exceptions.  The  quantity  of  good 
alid.healthy  food  taken  into  the  frame,  is  by  no 
means  an  infallible  proof  of  ftrength,,  or  of  what 
work  the  fubjeft  is,  or  ought  to  be,  equal  to: 
fome  horfes  arc  die  greatcft^i^s  in  nature,  though 
always  feeding;  while  others,  who  undergo  thrice 
their  labour,  do  not  confume  even  a  moderate  (hare 
of  what  is  placed  before  them.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  latent  operations  of  Nature,  upon 
which  it  fhould  feem  human  penetration  is  nbt  per« 
.mitted  to  define,  at  leaft  to  a  degree  of  certainty, 
in  refpeft  lo  both  origin  and  effeft.  Scientific  aid^ 
. and  induftrious  inveftigation,  may  do  much;  but 
when  done,  the  enquiry  will  reft  upon  no  better 
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grounds  than  undefined  bypothefis,  and  unconfirmed 
i:onje6kure. 

Here,  then,  appears  moft  forcibly,  the  inutility 
of  going  into  an  enquiry  where  no  certainty  of  inr 
formation  can  be  obtained :  the  labyrinth  of  per- 
plexity  is  better  unentered^  than  to  explore  its  moil 
difficult  paflages  in  the  dark^  without  even  a  chance 
of  extrication.  We  Jiave,  indeed,  been  informed 
by  a  publication  of  late  years,  that  "  Appetite  is  Ck 
painful  fenfation  of  theflomach^  always  accompanied, 
with  a  defire  to  eat  J' .  It  n^ight,  perhaps,  have  b^en 
lefs  *'  cavier  to  the  multitude,"  and  much  nearer 
the  truth,  if  appetite  had  been  defined,  a  pleqfing 
fenfation,  and  hunger  a  painful  one ;  particularly  if 
(for  the  fake  of  a  paradox  or  an  iricifm)  "  accom-^ 
panied  with  nothing  to  eat/*  Waving,  therefore, 
for  the  foregoing  reafons  of  uncertainty,  any  intent 
of  going  into  a  farther  difquifition  of  why  the  appe- 
tite is  good  or  bad^  it  becomes  neceffary  to  proceed 
to  the  h&s  which  are  IjLnown,  and  to  point  out 
the  proper  remedies  to  infure  relief. 

When  the  appetite  of  a  horfe  is  feemingly  never 
fatisfied;  when  he  difplays  an  immoderate  and  im# 
patient  defire  for  food  at  all  times;  when,  in  failure 
of  repeated  fupplies  of  hay  and  corn^  he  is  con. 
ftantly  confuming  his  litter,  (although  it  is  none  of 
the  cleaneft;)  fueh  a  horfe  is  generally,  and  with 
ftriB  JuJGItice,  denominated  a  coarfe  ^nd  foul  feeder  j 
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the  refult  of  which  frequently  is,  that  he  foon  be- 
jcomes  as  foul  in  his  bloody  his  coat^  and  condition^ 
as  he  has  prcvioufly  prpved  himfelf  '\i\  his  inclina- 
tion. The  ready  road  to  relief  in  a  cafe  of  this 
kind^  is  to  unload  the  frame  of  its  accumulated 
rubbifh  by  a  courfe  of  phyfic;  the  rack  rein  and 
the  muzzle  are  then  (uch  eafy  alternatives, 
that  thofe  who  do  not  chiife,  or  are  too  indolent^ 
to  adopt  them,  mpft  fit  down  eafy  under  the  de- 
fea 

Some  there  are  who  attribute  the  voracious  dif- 
pofitions,  and  ftrong  digeftive  powers,  of  fuch 
horfes  to  their  being  affeSed  with  worms.  Such 
reaf6ning  ipay,  with  more  propriety,  be  attributed 
to  the  fertile  imagination  of  thofe  advocates,  than 
to  any  effeft  (of  the  kind  mentioned)  in  the  worms 
themfelves.  That  (worms  being  there)  difquieting 
or  painful  fenfations,  from  fpme  remote  or  internal 
caufe,  may  occafion  a  horfe  to  pull  out  and  difperfe 
his  hay,  to  pick^  f^T^p^y  and  diforder  his  litter^  in 
proof  of  diforder  or  difcontent,  may  readily  be 
conceived ;  but  that  abfolute  pain  from  the  corro- 
ding mifery  of  living  ink^s^  preying  upon  the  very 
vitals  of  an  animal,  ftiall  give  him  an  increafed  ap'- 
jfetite  to  eat^  is  a  do£irine  fhat  cannot  be  fo  readily 
believed, 

Jlorfes  of  a  contrary  defcription,  who  labour 
OQcafionally  under  a  hfi  of  appetite^  is  no.  fuch 

matter 
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msLtter  of  ambiguity  as  what  has  been  ju{{  defcribed; 
but  may  with  certainty  be  afcribed  to  its  propet 
caufe^  by  minutely  attending  to  fuch  figns,  and 
predominant  fyihptdms,  ^s  prefent  tbemfelves  to 
the  eye,  and  to  the  touch  of  the  diligent  enquirer* 
A  lofs  of  appetite  in  horfcs  whofe  conftitutions  are 
generally  good,  and  who  have  not  been  remarked 
for  refufing  their  corn,  or  being  off  their  Jud^  fuf- 
ficiently  indicate  fome  tendency  to  either  flight  and 
temporary  indifpofition,  or  impending  difeafe;  as* 
coldy  cough^  febrile  heat  from  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
journey  on  the  road,  or  exertion  in  the  field;  in- 
teftinal  difquietude,  from  flatulent  affeQion,  or 
pain  in  the  kidnies;  as  well  as  a  fl^^rifture  upon  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  proceeding  from  a  preternatu- 
ral retention  of  urine,  in  having  travelled  too  far 
•'  toithotU  drawing,  Hi.'*  This  is  the  exulting  prac- 
tice of  too  many  unthinking  mafters,  and  indifcreet 
fervants;  it,  however,  holds  forth  no  proof  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  head  or  the  heart  in  either  one  or 
the  other.  This  defeft,  proceeding  from  whatever 
caufe,  cannot  be  too  foon  properly  attended  to : 
early  and  attentive  inveftigation  ftiould  be  made  as 
the  firft  and  moft  neceffary  ftep  to  the  acquifition 
pf  relief.  Admitting  it  to  have  originated  in  any 
of  thofe  caufes  already  defcribed,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  to  be  entertained,  but  a  moderate  Bleeds 
ingj  a  cordial  ball,  a  mafli  of  ground  malt  and  Bran^  * 
equal  parts,    with  warm  foft  water,  and  a  little. 

J  nurfingt 
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nurfing,  if  e;cpeditiou{Iy  proceeded  up<Hi,  will  fooM 

fet  all  to  rights  again. 

Not  fo  with  thofe  whofe  defe£l  is  conftitutional) 
proceeding  from  an  inexplicable  degree  of  irritabif 
lity,  fo  generally  and  palpably  evident  in  both  a^ti" 
iude  and  aSion  ;  in  the  ftable,  or  out,  they  never 
appear  perfeftly  at  eafe;  the  eye,  the  eai;,  feeming 
alarmed  with  every  found,  as  if  in  perpetual  fearch 
of  new  caufes  to  keep  up  the  unceafing  fpirit  of 
difcontent  and  eternal  difquietude.  Upon  the  road 
in  company,  or  in  the  fiejd, with  hounds,  they  in* 
variably  and  impatiently  court  competition,  makf 
ing  the  moft  violent  exertions  to  prove  their  great| 
paffionate,  and  ill-tempered  defire  for  fuperiorityj 
fo  thcit  horfes  of  this  defcription,  after  a  journey 
of  fome  length,  or  a  chafe  of  fevere  duration,  are 
not  only  off  their  appetites  for  ti^o  or  three  d9cy$§ 
but  hardly  fit  to  be  feen  ^^gain  for .  a  tQtpL  They 
are  moftly  light,  and  what  is  termed  ^if^jr  in  the  car^ 
cafe;  carry  no  flefti^  with  or  withouf  work;  and 
for  that  reafon,  do  no  credit  in  appearance  iq  theii 
mafter.  Yet,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear  to  .thofe  un^ 
acquainted  with  the  fafl,  horfes  or  mares  of  thin 
Teftlefs,  unfettled  difpofition,  are  almoft  fo  inv^ria:* 
bly  good  and  perfevering  in  nature,  that  they  .will 
continue  to  exert  themfejves,  till,  beccwing  (ojtaHjt 
exhaufted,  they  muft  fink  under  fatigue,  rather  tjhaii 
permit  themfelves  to  be  reftrained;  ^  palpable  con* 
traft  in  Jpirii  to  thofe  voracious,  gummy -legged 

gluttons. 
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gliittohs,  mr&o,  after  an  infatiate  fisarica  of  ^oriiian^ 
dizing  andieil,  abfohitdjr  tire  (or  ^'htmk  up^) 
in  the  fctood  &a^t^  or  firft  tvKHij^  miUs^  of  a 
journey. 

'This  defeft^  (or  more  properly  deficiency  in  a|K 
^tite  add  difincliRauon  of  food^)  whethet  proceed* 
iag  from  the  fiery  volatility  of  temper  impatieot  of 
reftraint,  or  a  peculiar  laxity  of  the  parts  ncceflar^ 
to  ftrong  digeftioh,  is  fo  clearly  inherent,  fo  truly 
eonftittitional)  that  a  well^-founded  expefiatiboi  of 
permaneht  relief,  or  total  eradication,  is  not  to  be 
formed  upon  any  change  that  can  be  made  in  food^ 
or  improvement  in  attention.  Such  horfes,  how<* 
ever^  if  their  paces  are  good,  and  they  are  defirable 
in  other  refpe&s,  fhould  not  be  too  kajiity  dif- 
pofed  of;  inftances  having  been  very  frequent, 
whfere  horfes  of  fuch  irritable  habit^  and  fretful  dif« 
pofition,  when  young,  have,  when  accuiftomed  to 
the  fame  ftable^  gentle  ufage,  and  to  one  rider  oiv 
ly,  become  as  fettled  feeders^  good  goers,  round 
carcafed  and  firm  fielhed  horfes  as  any  in  the  kingw 
dom.  Some  inducement  to  feed  after  the  fatigues 
{oxfrtttings)  juft  recited,  may  be  attempted  by  the 
means  before  defcribed;  few  occafions  will  occur 
where  the  malt  maftes  will  be  refufed;  the  novel 
fragrancy  attrads  attention,  and  when  once  taken, 
its  invigorating  property  foon  appears.  In  cafes 
where  the  ftomach  continues  weak,  the  carcafe  thin, 
and  appetite  not  reftored^  an  occafional  ufe  of  the 
2  pcSoral 
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piSoral  cordial  halls^  once  or  even  twice  a  day,  is 
(he  proper  fubftitute  for  aliment,  and  will  fel^ 
dom  or  ever  fail  to  produce  the  defired  efie£l. 

AQUATIC5— appertaining  to  water.     Filh  arc 

an  aquatic  produQion.     Aquatic  herbs  take  root 

in  the  foil  beneath,  and  vegetate  as  well  below  as 

upon  ih^furfacc  of  the  water.     An  aquatic  cxcur^ 

Jion  is  a  party  of  pleafure  upon  the  water. . 

ARABIC  GUM,~is  a  moft  ufeful  article  ta 
diffplve  with  water  or  gruel  in  the  ficknefs  of 
borfesi  tfi^rc  ihould  never  be'^ven  without  half 
its  quantity  of  Gum  Arabic. 

ARSENIC, — is  a  moft  certain  and  deftruftive 
poifon,  mentioned  here  only  to  demonftrate  its  uti-> 
lity  in  clearing  premifes  of  rats^  which  it  will  infaU 
Hbly  do,  if  made  ufe  of  in  the  following  manner^ 
Take  (in  the  feafon  when  they  are  to  be  obtained) 
a  dozen  large  apples;  let  them  be  pared,  and  the 
cores  extrafted;  then  chop  them  exceedingly  fine, 
till  they  are  almoft  a  pafte ;  to  which  add  half  an 
ounce  of  arfenic,  reduced  to  powder,  and  two 
ounces  of  coarfe  fugar;  mix  well,  and  let  this 
be  difiributed  in  their  ufual  haunts^  remembering  to 
let  earthen  pans  be  fet  with  plenty  of  water  within 
their  reach;  and  the  fudden  thirft  they  are  feized 
with,  after  eating  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  com« 
pofition,  is  fo  violent,  that  they  drink  till  unable 

to 
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to  moire  from  the  fpot;  and  if  the  preparation,  is 
made  over  nighty  and  the  rats  are  plenty,  they  will 
be  found  in  the  morning  fwelled  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent,  and  lying  dead  in  different  parts,  as  if  they 
had  fallen  victims  to  a  fafhionable  dropfy. 

ARM--rof  a  horfe,  is  fo  called  (though  it  is  pro-* 
perly  the  fore-thigh)  from  the  elbow  immediately 
under  the  cheft,  downwards  to  the  junftion  at  the 
knee :  this  (hould  be  uniformly  ftrong  and  mufcu- 
lar,  being  wide  at  top,  and  narrowing  proportion- 
ally to  the  bottom :  if  it  is  not  fo,  but  m<i^y  of  a 
fize,  it  is,  an  evident  proof  of  weaknefs, 

ART  VETERINARY— is  the  prefent  impro- 
ved  date  of  farrieky,  as  taught  at  a  newly  efta- 
blifixedinftitution,  called  the  Veterlnarv  Colleos 
at  Camden  Town,  in  the  parifli  of  Saint.  Pancras; 
where  the  pupils  attend  LEcruREs  upon  anatomj^^ 
fhyjiology^  and  medicine^  under  a  pRorEssoR  of  the 
fipil  eminence,  as  well  ^s  the.  praQical  part  of  the 
bufinefs  at  the  forge  and  in  farriery^  till,  being 
properly  quialified,  they  pafs  ^  the  neceffary  exami- 
nation before  a  committee  of  furgeons,  when  they 
receive  theii;  diploma,  and  embark  for  themfelves 
as  vEiTER^NARY  SURGEONS  in  the  fervice  of  the  pub- 
lic ^  or  poflefs  the  privilege  of  an  immediate  ap-f 
pointm^nt  in  bis  Majefty's  fervice,  under  the  pa- 
tronaige  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Comitaatuler  in 
Chief,  at  a  ftipend  whi^h  does  honor  to  thei  infli'^ 

Vol.  L  D  tution, 
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tution^  as  will  be  found  more  fully  explained  under 
its  proper  head^  Vitehinary  Collegb« 

ASCARIDES— arc  a  fpecies  of  vrorms,  to 
which  horfes  are  frequently  fubjed,  from  two  to 
three  inches  long :  they  are  not  larger  in  circum- 
ference than  a  common  knitting  needle,  have  a  flat 
hciapd)  and  in  fome  degree  not  unlike  the  miUe^ 
pedes,  at  leaft  in  refpefl  to  their  number  of  legs* 
They  ard  in  general  voided  with  the  dung,  where 
t4iey  may  be  feen  twirling  and  twifting  about  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  not  unlike  a  grig,  or  fmal)  eel, 
when  thrown  out  of  his  own  element  up6n  the 
grafs.  Horfes  perfecuted  with  thefe  painful  and 
troublBfom^  companions,  are  generally  relaxed  in 
the  intjdftines,  and  throw  off  their  dung  in  a  hoft 
ftatt^  affi5rding,  by  that  circumftunce  l^lone,  fuffi^ 
cient  proof  how  much  they  irritate  internally,  ai» 
wgU  m  why  horfes  ai{€€led  with  ti;dri»^  are  not 
oit)y  low  in  flefh,  but  rough  in  coat,  add  almoft 
evdry  way  out  of  condition. 

-  ASTHMATIC-— Tories  are  confi^efed  ajikma- 
tiCi  orthickr-windedy  who  ha^e  ac<julr^  d  difficulty 
of  refpxration^  and  a  fhon  bulky  c6ugh,  from 
blood  originally  dtnft:  and  fizey  having  been  per* 
milted  to  become  proportionally  vtfeid^  from  a 
want  of  tvacnants  and  uttinuAMs  in  Hint  to  hav^ 
prerented  the  obitru^ion^  whith  lay  the  foundation 
of  this  Iroubkfome  dtkA*     Titt  Vifcidity  of  the 

blood 
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blood  tbufttuittng  obftruQion^  in  the  finer  veflU^^ 
produce  ^  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  which,  rendering 
their -&&ion  partial  and  imperfeB,  occafions  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  repetition  of  cough,  fd 
conftantly  obferved  during  the  increafed  circulation 
^  the  blood,  when  the  horf^fc  is  brought  into  ufe^ 
Fmquent  hUiiings^  and  k  courfe  of  the  Author's 
pEct^^RAL  Detergent  Balls,  are  the  beft  meaha 
of  alleviation  and  cure. 

ASTRINGENTS— is  rather  a  mediCftl  thwi  d* 
ther  a  general  or  fporting  term,  and  implies  any 
article  in  food  or  medicine,  pofTeffing  the  property 
of  reftraining  a  too  great  flux  of  excrement  aftet 
phyfic,  Ota  too  lak  ftate  of  body,  (detiotniftated 
loofenetjJ,)  proceeding  frbm  a  previous  fulnefi)  of 
ffotn  ittfe^inal  acrimony,  where  the  difcharges  hAV* 
been  a  mere  effort  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf  from 
the  load,  and  not  in  confequence  of  any  purgative 
whatei^r.  in  fuch  flaccidity  of  the  inteftines,  pro- 
teediJ^g  fremiti  whatever  caufe,  a  cordial  ball  occ&i. 
fioftally,  fmall  quantities  6f  liquid  laudanum  ih 
g¥u^t,  Md  an  ounce  of  gutn  arable  dilfoived,  and 
giv^  night  ii^  mofhiftg  in  the  water,  will  foon 
rtftofn  them  K)  their  proper  ftate. 

ATTACHMEI^TS-— Court  of,  a  ceremony  oir 
court  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  a  foreft,  and  neceflary 
to  bt  known  only  by  thofe  who  reTide  therein. 
The  ^fficei's  ^f  thii  court  do  no  more  th*n  tecdte 
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the  attachments  of  the  forefiersj  and  enrol  them  in 
the  VERDEHERS*  Folls,  that  they  may  be. ready  for 
the  court  of  fruainmote  when  held.  This  court  of 
attachments  having  no  power  to  determine  upon 
cafes  of  offence  or  trefpafs  beyond  the  value  of 
fifurfcnce^  all  above  that  fum  muil  appear  in  the 
;verderers'  rolls,  and  be  fent  by  them  to  the.  court 
of  fwainmote,  there  to  be  tried  according,  to  the 
foreft  laws,  which  are  replete  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges, immunities,  aad  what  are  termed  royalties, 
appertaining  to  the  Crown  itfelf. 

ATTAINT — has  been  ufed,  by  members  of  the 
pld  ,fchool  in  farriery,  for  blows,  bruifes,  cuts, 
ftnd  wounds,  fuftained  in  any  one  leg  by  injuries 
from  the  other.  As  it  is,  however,  nearly  obfo* 
kte,  and  may  probably  never  be  h^ard  again,,  far- 
ther expofition  becomes  unneceflary. 

ATTRACTION— is  pofitively,  in  .fome  re- 
fpeds,  the  beft  property  (if.it  can  be  fo.  termed) 
a  horfe  can  poffibly  poflefs,  at  lead  fo  far,  as  it  is 
admitted  to  exceed  every  other  qualification  in  its 
fiffeO:  upon  the  mind  of  the  owner  during  the  time 
he  is  in  poifeffion;  as  well  as  no  incpnfiderable 
gratification  of  pecuniary  expeftation  when  the 
horfe  comes  to  be  fold.  The  great  advantage 
arifing  from  attraHion  in  a  horfe  is,  that,  however 
vexatious  his  defefts  in  refpefl:  to  temper  and  action 
may  be,  he  will  never  hang  upon  hand,   or  the 

owner 
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owner  be  long  in  want  of  a  cuftomer,  if  external 
figure  and  good  colour  do  but  afford  attraBion  in 
any  tolerable ,  degree.     There  are  always  thofe  in 
purfuit  of  horfes  for  purchafe,    who .  more  know 
what  conftitutes  figure  at  firji  fight^    than  what 
conftitutes  good  points  after  a  week's  examination^ 
Two  good  ends  (as  the  dealers  term  them)  well  Ja 
on,  and  both  up^  go  a  great  way  in  the  fafliionable 
work  of  attraftion  ;  without  one  or  both  of  which^. 
a  horfe  can  never   become  a  commanding  figure, 
either  before  or  behind  ;  and,  ftrange  as  it  may  be 
thought  by  the  young  or  inexperienced,  there  are 
numerous  inftances  of  horfes  bearing,  in  their  ge- 
neral appearance,  a  kind  of  attra£iing  uniformity^ 
that,  upon  critical  inveftigation,  are  found  not  to 
have  any  diftinguifliing  point  of  excellence  about^ 
them.     Thofe,  however,   who  have  the  prudence 
to  bear  in  memory  the  effeft  of  attraBion^  and  to 
fecure  it  when  they  buy^  will  never  be  at  much  lofs 
when  they  fell:  it  will  be  alfo  by  no  means  inappli- 
cable  to  have  it  equally  "  in  the  mind's  eye,"  that 
many  horfes  without  attraction  are  too  dear  at  nor- 
thing. 

ATTIRE— of  a  deer.     See  Antlers. 

AVIARY — a  receptacle  for  finging  birds  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  more  adapted  to  the  pleafures 
of  the  ladies,  than  any  fyftematic  purfuit  or  enquiry 
of  the  fportfman. 

D  3  BABBLER 
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BABBLER-^is  a  hound  upon  whofe  tongue 
no  firm  reliance  is  to  be  made,  either  in  drag^ 
upon  trails  or  the  recovery  of  a  fault  during  the 
chafe;  fo  ftriftly  true  is  the  well  known  adage, 
that  "  a  liar  is  not  to  be  believed  although  he 
fpeaks  the  truth." 

BABRAHAM— wasone  of  the  bed  racers  of  his 
time;  he  was  bred  by  Lord  Godolphin;  foaled 
in  1740;  was  got  by  the  Goldophin  Arabian  out  of 
the  large  Hartley  mare,  got  by  Mr.  Hartley's  blind 
horfe ;  her  dam  Flying  Wig,  by  Williams's  Wood- 
ftock  Arabian  5  grand-dam  by  the  St.  ViSor  Barb, 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Whynot,  fon  of  the  Fenwick 
Barb.  He  became  a  stallion  of  much  celebrity, 
having  been  the  fire  of  Sir  Ifaac  Lowther's  Babra- 
ham,  Mr.  Leedes's  Young  Babraham,  Babraham 
Blank,  Jack  of  Newbury,  Traplin,  Aimwell, 
Louifa,  Molly  Long  Legs,  Harry  Long  Legs, 
Fop,  Lovely,  Americus,  and  many  other  excellent 
runners. 

BACK— of  a  horfe,  the  very  part  upon  which ' 
the  centrical  point  of  beauty  principally  depends. 
If  he  is  long  in  the  back,  narrow  acrofs  the  loins, 
flat  in  the  ribs,  and  light  in  the  carcafe,  (however 
well  he  may   be  otherways   furniflied  with  good 

points^) 
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points  J  he  will  never  beconfideredeither  a  hand- 
fome  or  ftrong  liorfe.  Horfes  of  this  defcription 
are  in  general  good  goers  as  to  fpetd^  but  very 
little  to  be  relied  on  in  hard  fervice,  or  /o«^  journi^s. 

BACKING— is  the  term  ufed  for  the  firft  time 
of  mounting  a  colt  (or  taking  feat  upon  the  fad- 
die)  after  be  has  been  previoufly  handled^  quieted^ 
Jlabkd^  a^d  accuftomed  to  the  mouthing-bit,  the 
cavezon,  martingal,  lunging-rein,  faddle,  and  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  with  which  he  has  been  led 
his  different  paces  in  the  ring :  all  this  he  ihould 
be  brought  to  fubmit  to  moft  quietly,  as  well  as  i^ 
the  being  /addled,  and  every  part  of  liable  difcii- 
pline,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  baci  him ;  if 
not,  it  cannot  be  termed  a  fyftematic  completion 
of  the  bufinefs.  As  backing  a  colt  (after  every 
precaution)  requires  a  certain  degree  of  cool  and 
fteady  fortitude  appertaining  principally  to  the 
breaker,  whofe  province  it  is,  (and  is  but  little  at- 
tempted by  others,)  a  minute  defcription  of  the 
means  and  ceremony  could  prove  but  of  little  uti- 
lity  here,  and  is  of  courfe  for  that  reafon  difpenfed 
with. 

Opinion  and  praflice  have  very  much  varied 
in  refpe6i  to  the  age  moil  proper  for  backing  a 
colt,  or  even  taking  him  in  hand.  Not  more  than 
half  a  century  paft,  colts  were  never  touched  (upon 
the  icore  of  handling)  till  riiing  /{ntr,  backed  and 
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brought  into  very  gentle  ufe  when  rifing  Jive^  and 
never  feen  in  conftant  work  till  nearly  or  full  Jix 
years  old.  But  fo  wonderfully  has  fafhionable  re- 
•finement  operated  upon  the  human  miitd,  and  fo 
conftantly  is  it  agitated  by  the  fafcinating  efFufions 
of  novelty  and  innovation,  that  we  now  find  colts 
handled  at  two,  broke  (and  racing)  at  three,  and  in 
conftant  work  at  four,  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom; in  confequence  of  which  impatient  and  pre- 
mature improvement  upon  the  judgment  and  prac- 
tice of  our  forefathers,  we  now  daily  obferve 
horfes  at  five,  fix,  and  feven  years  old,  more  im- 
paired in  their  powers,  thai^  they  formerly  were  at 
double  that  age,  to  the  evident  produftion  of 
ftrained  finews,  fwelled  legs,  splents,  fprains,  wind- 
galls,  and  the  long  lift  of  ills  fo  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  fuppdrt  of  th6  new  generation  of  ve- 
terinarians, who  are  daily  emerging  from  obfcurity, 
and  for  whom  employment  muft  neceffarily  be  ob- 
tained. 

BACK  SINEWS,— fo  called  in  a  horfe,  are  the 
tendons  extending  from  the  junftion  of  the  knee, 
at  the  back  of  the  Ihank-bone  to  the  fetlock  joint, 
where  they  are  inferted.  Thefe  parts  are  fo  much 
afted  upon,  and  partake  fo  palpably  of  the  labour 
in  which  the  animal  is  conftantly  engaged,  that  they 
are  eternally  liable  to  injury  from  over  work,  roll- 
ing ftones,  deep  ground,  or  projeSing  prominen- 
ces in  the  pavement  of  large  towns.     When  inju- 

ries 


Iriesrof  this  kind  are  fevere,  and  threaten,  hyfwel^ 
ing  and  injl-ammhtion,  fomei  duration,  a  repetition 
of  work  fhould  be  by  all  means  avoided.  .  A 
fpeedy  and  permanent  ture  principally  d^pends^r 
upon  the  firft  fteps  taken  for  relief,  to  which  mild 
treatment,  attention,  unremitting  care,  and  reft, 
will  conjunftively  contribute.  In  moft  cafes  too 
much  is  done  in  too  Jhort^  time,  to  gratify  either 
the  impatience  of  the  owner,  or  the  pecuniary  fen- 
fations  of  his  medical  monitor;  burning  applica- 
tions (increafing  the  original  inflammatipn)  of  what 
they  term  hot  oils^  followed  up  by  blijlers  bf  extra 
ftrength,  and  laftly,  the  humane  (and  frequently ' 
ineffeftual)  operation  of  the^Ww^  irons^  conftitute 
the  toutine  of  profeffibnal  praftice,  to  the  utter  re- 
jeOiion  of  milder  means,  and  the  indications  of  na-  . 
tare,  who,  with  the  afliftance  of  reft,  woUld'  JFre^ 
quently  effeft  her  own  purpofe,  and  complete  a 
cure.*  '  ' 

BACK  RAKING— is  an  operation  of  whicli 
confident  grooms,  and  indolent  farriers,  are  too 
frequently  fond.  It  is  introducing  the  hand  at  the 
fphinfler  ani,  to  extraft  the  indurated  faeces,  or 
hardened  dung,  from  the  reftum,  in  which  the 
horfe  muft  experience  confiderable  pain,  that 
would  be  better  avoided  by  the  more  humane  and 
coiifiderate  adminiftration  of  a  clyjler.  By  this  a 
repetition  of  the  more  ftovenly  and  lefs  efficacious 
operation  would  be  rendered  unneceflary,  as  well 

as 
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4$  the  originiLl  intent  por^  ^xped^tioufly  promoted. 
Th^re  can  be  but  little  doubt,  uoder  the  prefei^t 
improved  praQice,  th^t  me^ns  of  relief  fo  fipgular 
and  unnatural,  will  fopa  give  place  to,  apd  be  to- 
tally faperfed^d  by,  methods  of  greater  neatnefs 
and  humanity  in  their  opefatipn)  a?wj  greater  cer- 
tainty in  the  effeft- 

3ADGER.— Though' this  animal  cannot  be  faid 
to  afford  fport  to  the  fuperior  clafles,  he  i$  entitled 
to  notice  here,  in  conformity  with  the  original  in- 
tent and  title  of  the  Work.  Former  writers,  have, 
with  a  greater  attention  to  the  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, tlian  any  refpeO:  to  truth,  held  forth  a  feem^ 
ingly  plaufiblip  defcription  of  bapg£&s  of  two  dif- 
tin&  iind  fcpanU^  kinds,  under  the  diffierent  appel- 
lation of  a  dog-badger  and  hog-badger;  the  former 
baying  feet  refembling  a  dog;  the  fe^t  of  the  latter 
cloven^  exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  hog.  To 
ftrengthen  this  aflertion,  they  tell  you  they  fubfift 
on  different  food;  that  the  one  eat*  with  cagernefs 
;any  kind  of  ilelh  and  carrion  as  a  dog;  the  other, 
roots,  fruits,  and  vegetable's,  as  a  hog* .  This, 
hpwever,  may  be  juftly  confidered  the  effeft.of 
fi3ion,  or  of  a  too  enlarged  imagination^  a$  the  ex- 
igence of  only  one.  kind  of  badger  h  admitted 
amongil  us,  with  fuch  trifling  difference  in  iizx  or 
colour,  a^  may  happen  from  age,  the  peculiar  foil  of 
any  particular  county,  or  other  fuch  collateral  cir^ 
(umftance  as  may  add  fomething  to  the  lize  in  one 

part 
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part  of  the  kingdom,  or  vary  a  fbade  or  two  in  the 
colours  of  another. 

Hunting  the  badger  is  no  more  tham  an  occa-^ 
fional  fport  with  ruftics  of  the  lower  order,  and 
can  only  be  enjoyed^  by  moonlight;  the  badger, 
from  bis  natural  habits,  being  never  to  be  found 
above  ground  by  day.  In  this  fport  they  are 
obh'ged  to  oppofe  ^i^r^.to  cunnings  and  obtain  by 
ftratagem  what  they  cannot  effe£l  by  ftrength.  At 
a  }ate  hour  in  the  evening,  when  the  badger  is  na<^ 
turally  concluded  to  have  left  his  kennel  or  his  caf* 
tUj  in  fearch  of  prey,  fome  of  the  party  (as  previ. 
oufly  adjufted)  proceed  to  place  a  fack  at  length 
within  the  burrow,  fo  conftru£led  that  the  mouth 
of  the  fack  dired:ly  correfponds  with  the  mouth  of 
the  earth,  and  is  fecured  in  that  pofition  by  means 
of  a  willow  hoop,  which,  from  its  pliability,  readily 
fubmits  to  the  form  required.  This  part  of  tht 
bufinefs  being  completed,  the  parties  withdrawn, 
and  the  Jignal  whijile  given,  their  diftant  compa-i 
nions  lay  on  the  dogs,  (either  hounds,  terriers,  lur» 
chers,  or  fpaniels,)  encouraging  them  through  the 
Heighbouring  woods,  coppices,  and  hedge  rows, 
which  the  badgers  abroad  no  fooner  find,  than  be-t 
ing  alarmed,  and  well  knowing  their  inability  to 
continue  a  date  of  warfare  fo  much  out  of  their 
own  element,  they  inftantly  make  to  the  earth  for 
flielter,  where,  for  want  of  an  alternative,  and  opu 
prefied  with  fear,  they  rulh  into  certain  deftru£lion, 

by 
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by  entering  the  Tack,  where,  being  entangled,  (by; 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  enter,)  they  are  foon 
fecured  by  thofe  who  are  fixed  near  the  fpot  for 
that  purpofe.' 

If  he  efcapes  by  the  ill  conftrudion  or  acciden- 
tal falling  of  the  fack,  (which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,)  and  enters  the  earth  with  fafety,  digging  him 
Old  is  not  only  a  certain  laborious  attempt,  but 
with  a  very  precarious  termination;  for  the  badger 
poflefling  inftinftively  much  art,  ingenuity,  and 
perfeverance,  has  generally  formed  his  retreat  with 
no  fmall  ftrength  refulting  from  natural  fortifica- 
tion; to  render  which  the  more  probably  tenable 
againft  the  premeditated  attacks  of  conilant  and 
implacable  enemies,  it  is  raoft  frequently  formed 
amongft  the  roots  of  fome  old  pollard,  in  the  banks 
of  moors,  or  unfrequented  ground,  or  underneath* 
a  hollow  tree,  from  amidft  the  large  and'  fpreading 
roots  of  which  the  burrows  run  in  fuch  remotfe  and 
ramified  dire8:iohs,  that  his  alfailants  are  compelled^ 
by  lofs  of  time  and  labour,  (after  digging  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,)  to  relinquifh  the  purfuit,  and  abandon 
the  conteft :  corroborating  the  opinion  of  country- 
men in  general,  that,  in  a  lighter  fandy  foil,  bad- 
gers can  make  way  as  faft  from  their  purfuers,  a& 
the  latter  erroneoufly  conceive  they  are  gaining 
ground  upon  them,  and  to  this  perhaps  it  is  owing' 
that  there  are  fo  many  drawn  battles  between  the 
purfuers  and  the  purfiied. 

Badger 
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Badgzk  BAiTiuQ'  is  a  different  fpart,  and  ex- 
ceedingly prqvakAfin  both  town  and  country,  par- 
ticularly witb  the  btllchers,  and  lower  orders  in  the 
environs  ofrthe  mejtropolis,  for  whom  a  conftani 
fupply  of  badgers j  from  the  woods  of  Effex,  Kent^ 
a9d;Surry^  were  fure  to  be  obtained.  To  fo  great 
a  pitch  of  celtbrity  had  this  fublimc  amufemefU.  slU 
tajii^  in.  the  ^neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court 
and  lilington^  that  the  magiftrates  mofl  laudably 
exerted  themfelves  to  put  an  end  to  a  pkafurnilc 
btkfinefs J  /which  brought  together  an  infinity  of  the 
moft  abandoned  mifcr^ants,  with  their  bull  dogs  and 
terriefis^  from  every  extremity  of  the  town.  To  the 
dreadful  and  inhuman  fcene  of  baiting  bears  and 
badgers  (with  the  moft  ferocious  dogs)  till  nature 
was  quite  exhaufted,  fucceeded  dog  fights^  boxing 
matches^  and  every  fpecies  of  the  moft  incredible 
infamy  under  fanftion  of  the  knights  of  the  cleaver  ^ 
tili,  J^y  the  perfevering  efforts  of  the  more  humane 
iQb^I)ita}itjsi9 .  and :  kbe  fpirited  determination-  of  ma- 
gifti^acy,  ;the  praftice  feems  totally  abolilhed,  and 
lik^y  to  be.  buried  in  a  much-wifhed-for  oblivions 

BALLSj— rmedicines  fo  called  v(hen  preparedin 
that  form,  as  they  now  moftly  are,  for  the  mitiga^^ 
tion  and  cure  of  almoft  every  difeafe  to  which  the 
horfe  is  incident:  There  are,  purging  balls  of  va- 
rious kinds,  prepared  of  propiorrional  ftrengths,  and 
compounded  Of  different  ingredients,  with  or  with- 
out  the  impregnation.of  mercury^  according  to  the 

Jlate^ 
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fitUe^Hfeafe^  of  cmdiUon  of  the  fubjcfi:^  Mild  tod 
ftrotig  diuretic  baJls^  for  cracked  heeh,  fwdled  legs^ 
fiu6tuatiDg  humoursy  and  greafe.  I^edorai  cordial 
ball^^  for  colds,  as.  well  as  to  be  given  after  f(iV6r^ 
chafes,  or  long  journeys:  they  are  alio  ufeful  when 
a  faorfe  13  off  his  appetite,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
preventative  to  cold  when  a  hotfe  has  been  lotig 
Out  of  the  ftable,  in  (harp  winds  or  chilling  raiMi 
Pe&oral  detergent  balls,  for  obftinate  coughs,  4nd 
thick-^wirided  horfes^  Likewife  balls  for  flatulent 
and  inflammatory  *cholic,  as  well  as  for  firangury 
and  other  diforders.  Articles  of  this  defctiption 
anb  ufually  prepared  from  the  prefcriptions  of  tbofe 
authors  who  have  written  upon  farriiary  and  vet^^ 
nary  medicine;  but,  for  the  accommodation  of  thft 
public  at  large,  ahd  to  prevent  the  ^bufts  fom^times 
attendant  upon  th^  cafual  preparation  in  fhop^^  by 
the  inattention  of  fervants,  or  the  privilege  atid 
praSici  of  fubftituting  one  article  for  anotktr^  tha 
Author,  immediately  after  the  publication  and  fuc^ 
4efs  of  his  "  Stable  DireSory^'*  prepated  his  own 
advertifed  medicine«,  which  have  now  been  (buite^ti 
years  honoured  with  public  patronage,  a  lift  of  which, 
with  the  prices^  will  be  found  amiexed  to  this 
Work. 

BALSAMlCS,'^in  medicine,  il  a  kind  of  ii^de^ 

finite  term,  upon  which  the  moft  enMacM  writeti 

h^ve  hardly  agreed:  but  however  the^  may  have 

differed  in  refpefitiodisrivation,  ihtrecatl  bttlid  doubt 

2  but 


bat  the  irixt  (Vrife  of  the  iv<cyf^  iftmft  ^f!>{>^i1^iri  M 
fuch  tiutririye  ettioHienls,  &h6  gelatinous '  Wftof ft^ 
tives,  a$  berf  withdu!^  and  iiyvig6rate  Within.  Th6 
term  is  mt^e  ^^MtkWy  applied  to  medicines  tiidm* 
niftered  ift  dif'drdfcts  of  the  eheji  and  hm^i. 

BARBS-^ai-e'.bbrfei  bt'tKlght  from  the  ebdft  df 
Batbdry,  knd  irioftJy  eotlftgh^d  as  prtffeilts  to  Hh 
Majefty,  tfi  fortit  other  b^iikih  of  the  i^oyal  failxily. 
Thofe  arriving  iiMet  (wh  diftiAdibn^  «e  to  b^ 
eonfldefed  tht  twe  Mou^frAii*  sarb,  thfeji^^rf^^T'^i?  of 
whofe  bMdhat^  been  recorded  Mritk  as  much  t^na« 
city  and  esire  its  the  genealogy  of  our  moft  ancient 
nobility.  Barbs  (as  they  are  Called)  ate  to  bt 
found  in  the  poffeflion  of  many  people  of  fafhion 
and  fortune  in  Englsind^  btit  tbey  are  in  general  of 
inferior  degree^  and  thought  to  be  only  the  cmfimon. 
hiorfe^  of  thd  country  from  whence  they  came ;  fuck 
there  ^re  sit  all  dtnes  to  be  obtained  tjirbugh  the  in^ 
tervenirig  mii^uBil  of  Ptdiienct  and  Languedoc 
in  Finance;  biit  in  this  kingdom  they  afe  held  in 
very  flender  efthnatioii;  not  more  for  theif  deficien- 
cy in  growth  and  Jlrengihj  than  the  aukwardnefs  of 
their  aBion. 

Barbs  wire  f<>Tmerly  in  great  requeft  hete;  and 
neither'  trouble  ot  expence  wU6  fpared  to  obtain 
tltetHy  fchf  the:  fote  ^urpofe  of  improving  tlie  fpeed 
of  our  own  ir^^d  for  the  turf,  where, 'ti]^n  the 

various 
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variQUA events  ^n  Facing  at  Newmarket,  and  iit 
the  norths  immeafe  (ums  are  frequently  depending > 
apd  from  the  various  crpjffs  \ik  bloQ4%  the  breeding 
in^^n^in^  with  the  different  fancied  ifUcrlineations 
by  different  individuals,  it  is  afBrQied,  by  fome  of 
thofe  befl  verfed  in  racing  pedigree,  that  there 
are  at  this  time  a  very  few  (if  any)  thorpagh  bred 
£k^gi*ish  horses,  but  what  have  a  crqfs  of/oreign 
^kgd  in  ,their  compofition.  To  elucidate  or  juftify 
this  opinion,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  well  au- 
theAtica[ted  lift  of  Barbs  and  Arabians^  ,who  have^ 
contpbuted,  dis  JialfiQns^  more  or  left,vtQ  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  moil  fele6l  and  valuable  ftucU  in  every 
p^rt  pf  the  kingdom, 

THe  Helmsley  Turk  (one  of  the  firft  we  can 
go  back  to)  was  the  propicrty  pf  an  old  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  afterwards  of  Mr«  Pl^ce,  (flud* 
maftdr  to  Oliver  Cromwell  when  [PrpteClor,)  in 
whofe  pofTeffion  he  got  BuJlUr^j^c.  Mr.  Place 
had  alfo  a  ftallion,  called. Place'js  W;hite  Turk, 
who  w^a  the  fire  of  Wormwood^  Commmef^  and  other 
good  bprfes. 

The  Stradling  or  Lister  Turk  was  brought 
into  Engiaftd  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick^  from  the 
fiege   of   Buda,   in  the  reign  of  Jam^s  the   Se- 
cond*    Ue  got  Snakt^  Brijk^  Piping  Pegj  Coney- 
Jkin$j,Scc. 

The 
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The  Byerley  Turk  was  Captain  Byerley's 
charger  in  Ireland  in  King  William's  wars,  1689, 
and  was  afterwards  the  fire  of  many  good  runners. 

Greyhound,  was  got  in  Barbaryby  a  white 
Barb,  out  of  Slugey,  a  natural  Barb  mare.  After 
the  leap^  both  fire  and  dam  were  purchafed  and 
brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  where  the 
fire  became  one  of  King  William's  ftud,  and  was 
called  the  "White  Barb  Chillaby."  , Greyhound 
was  the  fire  of  Othello^  Whitefoot^  Ofmyn^  Rakcj 
Sampfon^  Goliah^  Favorite^  Defdemonaj  smd  others, 

D'Arcy  White  Turk  got  old  Hautboy^  Grey  Roy* 
aI^  Cannon^  &c. 

D'Arcy  Yellow  Turk  was  the  fire  of  Span^ 
ker^  Brimmer^  and  the  great  great  grand-dam  of 
Cartouch. 

.  Curwen's  Bay  Barb  was  a  prefent  from  Muly 
Iflimael,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  to  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth,  and  was  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Cur- 
wen,  who  procured  from  Count  Byram  and  Count 
Thouloufe  (natural  fons  of  the  French  King)  the^ 
two  horfes  afterwards  called  the  Curwen  Bay  Barb 
and  Thouloufe  Barb^  both  which  proved  excellent 
ftallions,  getting  a  great,  number  of  winners,  and 
tranfmitting  their  blood  through  the  fitters  of  Mix-- 
bury  tp  Partner^  Little .  Scar^ .  Sorehcels,  and  the 
Vol.  I,  E  dam 
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-  dam  of  Crtf J;  as  well  as  to  Bagpiper^  Blacklegs^ 
Panton's  Molly^  and  the  dam  of  Cinnamon. 

Barley's  Arabian  was  brought  over  by  a  bro- 
ther of  Mr.  Darley  in  Yorkfhire,  who  being  a 
eommercial  agent  abroad,  exerted  his  intereft  to 
procure  the  horfc.  He  was  fire  of  the  famous  horfe 
Chiliers^  (who  was  faid  to  have  ran  a  mile  in  a  mi- 
nw/tf,)  DctdaluSy  Dart^  Skipjack^  Aleppo^  and  other 
good  horfes. 

'  Sir  J.  Williams's  Turk  got  Mr.  Honey  wood's 
*  two  True  Blues^  out  of  the  only  thorough-bred  mare 
he  was  ever  known  to  cover;  though  he  got  fome 
middling  racers  out  of  common  mares,  whofe  pedi- 
grees were  not  known. 

The  Belgrade  Turk  was  taken  at  the  fiege  of 

Belgrade,  and,  after  paffing  through  the  hands  of 

General  Merci,  the  Prince  de  Craon,  and  the  Prince 

of  Lorrain,  became  the  property  of  Sir  Marmadukc 

'    Wyvill,  in  whofe  pofleflion  he  died  about  1740. 

Croft's  Bay  Barb  was  got  by  Chillahy  Out  of 
Ihe  Moortah  Barb  Mare. 

The  GoDOLPHiN  Arabian  was  the  property  of 
Lord  Godolpbio,  and  thought  fo  little  of  as  a 
ftallion,  and  fo  little  likely  to  get  racers,  that  he 
was  for  fome  years  tcazer  to  Hobgoblin;  but,  upon 
his  refufing  to  coyer  Roxana^  the  Arabian  had  the 

leap^ 
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itap^  which  produced  Lath^  the  firft  horfe  he  ever 
got.  To  Lath  fucceeded  Cadt^  ReguluSy  Blanks 
Babraham^  Bajazttj  Sec.  Sec.  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  progeny  of  each, 
but  that  he  contributed  more  to  the  value  and  fpeed 
of  horfes  for  the  turf,  than  any  other  foreign 
ftallion  every  brought  into  this  kingdom. 

The  CuLLEN  Arabian  was  fire  of  Camillus^  Sour 
Face^  the  dam  of  Regulator^  Sec.  &c. 

The  CooMBE  Arabian,  called  al(b  the  Pigot 
Arabian^  was  fire  of  Methodijl^  the  dam  oiCrofs^  &c* 

The  CoMPTON  Barb,  or  Sedley  Arabian^  was  fire 
of  Coquette^  Greyling^  &c. 

The  Arcot  Arabian  has  been  covering  a  few 
years  in  the  neighbourood  of  the  metropolis,  but 
has  not  produced  any  thing  of  note.  This  may 
probably  happen  from  a  want  of  intereft  in  procu- 
ring thorough-bred  mares^  without  which  a  ftallion 
for  racing  blood  can  acquire  no  celebrity. 

King  Charles  the  Second  fent  over  his  mafter 
of  the  horfe  to  procure  a  number  of  foreign  horfes 
and  mares  for  breeding;  and  the  mares  brought  over 
by  him,  as  well  as  many  of  their  produce,  have 
fince  been  called  Royal  Mares.  Dodsworth, 
though  foaled  in  England,  was  a  natural  Barb; 
his  dam  was  imported  in  foal  during  the  time  of 
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.  Charles  the  Second,  and  was  fold  for  forty  guineai» 
at  twenty  years  old,  (after  the  King's  death,)  then 
in  foal  (by  the  Helmfley  Turk)  of  Vixen^  after- 
wards dam  of  the  old  Child  Mare, 

However  largely  this  defcription  of  horfes  may 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  blood  in 
this  country,  and  however  grand  and  majeftic  they 
may  appear  in  competition  with  our  more  fettled, 
fteady,  and  ^yell-broke  ftuds ;  yet,  when  the  unifor- 
mity of  parts  which  conftitute  the  whole  come  to  be 
judieioufly  examined,  and  evey  point  of  perJeHion 
precifely  afcertained,  no  doubt  can  or  need  be 
entertained,  but  the  beft  bred  horfes  in  Britain, 
as  Highflyer^  Efcape^  Rockingham^  Hamhletonian^ 
Diamond^  and  many  others,  muft  ftand  firmly  enti- 
tled to  the  palm  of  priority.  The  moft  accurate 
muft  have  obferved,  that  the  major  part  of  the 
horfes  brought  to  this  country  as  Barbs  and  Arabians, 
being  fubmitted  to  public  infpeQion,  are  very  much 
inferior  in  height  to  our  own,  few  reaching,  and 
none  exceeding^  fifteen  hands :  they  have  mpftly  a 
curvilinear  hollownefs  of  the  back,  a  narrownefs 
of  the  cheft,  (indicative  of  fpeed^  but  the  reverfe 
o{  Jirengthj)  and  a  palpable  deficiency  in  the  arm 
or  /ore  thigh,  feemingly  difproportioned  to  their 
own  weight.  Their  apparent  powers  are  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  purpofes  of  fpeed,  and  not  to 
the  common  fervices  of  the  people  of  this  country ;. 
being,  in  general,  bad,  uneven  walkers;  and  once 
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exerted 'to  atret^  their  legs  are  thrown  about  in 
the  clambering  mannfer  of  the  German  cavalry, 
much  more  adapted  to  the  gratification  of  pompou's 
parade,  than  the  neatnefs  or  utility  of  expeditious 
aftion. 

BARS — are  the  flefhy  ridges  at  the  upper  part 
of  a  horfe's  mouth.  Thefe  ridges  are  always  more 
prominent  in  ymng  horfes  than  in  old.  When  they 
are  luxuriant  towards  the  front  teeth,  and,  with  a 
kind  of  elaftic  puffinefs,  projeft  and  prevent  mafti- 
cation^  they  are  called  Lampas,  (which  fee.)  In 
all  cafes  of  emergency  where  bleeding  is  neceflary, 
and  the  apparatus  not  at  hand,  particularly  in  the 
nighty  an  incifion  or  two  acrofs  the  bars  with  the 
fleam,  inftantly  anfwers  the  purpofe,  and  prevents 
farther  ceremony. 

BAT  FOWLING— is  a  favorite  fport  with  far- 
mer's fervants  on  a  winter's  evening,  and  can  only 
be  enjoyed  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs  proportioned 
by  the.  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  party  fhould 
not  confift  of  lefs  than  four;  two  of  whom  are  pro* 
vided  with  long  flimfey  hazel  (licks  or  hurdle  rods  ; 
the  third  carries  and  manages  the  flap,  (or  folding 
net;)  and  the  fourth  a  candle  and  lanthorn,  fufpen* 
ded  to  the  end  of  a  pole  feven  or  eight  feet  long. 
Upon  the  net  being  fpread,  by  feparatirig  the  fide 
rods  to  their  utmoft  extent,  before  the  corn-rick^ 
QtU'hoicfcSj  eaves   of  Jiaite  thatch^  yew   hedge^   or 
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whatever  fpot  it  is  intended  to  try,  the  candle  and 
Ian  thorn  is  then  to  be  held  up  as  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  net  as  poffible,  but  at  about  three  or  four  feet 
diftance,  juft  before  the  affiftants  begin  to  beat  the 
rick^  thatch^  or  hedge^  with  their  poles;  when  the 
birds  being  thus  fuddenly  alarmed  from  their  reft- 
ing-place,  make  inftantly  for  the  light,  when  the  net 
being  direftly  clofed  (if  by  a  flcilful  praftitioner) 
the  fuccefs  is  beyond  defcription ;  it  being  no  un- 
common thing,  in  large  remote  farms,  and  in  fevere 
winters,  to  take  twenty  or  thirty  dozen  of  fpar- 
rows,  and  other  fmall  birds,  in  one  evening's  di- 
verfion. 

,  BATTLE  RO YAL~was  formerly  (much  more 
than  at  prefent)  a  favorite  mode  of  Bghting  amongft 
COCKERS  of  the  lower  order^  who,  upon  the  old 
maxim  of  "  the  more  danger  the  more  honor,"  be- 
came pra6lical  advocates  for  gejueral  deftrufUon  in 
>the  following  way.  A  battle  royal  may  confift  of 
any  number  of  cocks,  but  is  hardly  ever  known  to 
exceed  eight.  The  owner  of  each  having  made 
good  his  ^a^^,  or  previoufly  contributed  his  fliare 
of  the  prize  or  purfe  for  which  they  fightt  and  all 
parties  being  ready,  the  cocka  are  moft  inhutaaufy 
pitted  at  the  fame  moment,  when  a  long  and  diftref* 
fing  fcene  enfues,  to  which  there  is  no  termination 
fo  long  as  Sifecond  cock  is  left  alive,  and  the  vic- 
tory can  only  be  obtained  by  the  laft  furvivor. 
This  fpecies  of  fport  is  but  little  praftifed  now,. 

and 
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and  that  in  the  moft  diftant  and  remote  corners  of 
the  kingdom. 

BAY — the  colour  of  a  horfe  fo  called,  and  is 
the  moft  efteemed  of  any  other  in  conftituting  the 
beauty  of  the  horfe.  They  have  invariably  Wack 
manes  and  tails,  are  many  fliades  lighter  than  a 
brown  horfe,  and  were  originally  called  bay  from 
their  affinity  to  the  leaf  of  the  bay  tree.  There  are, 
however,  fome  degrees  of  difference  and  variations 
in  thofe  fo  termed:  for  inftance,  there  is  the  ligjiit 
or  yellow  bay,  the  brown  bay^  and  the  mottled  bay* 
Bay  horfes  with  black  legs  have  the  preference  of 
all  other  colours,  and  now  almoft  wholly  conftitute 
the  racing  breed  of  this  country. 

BAY — ^is  a  fpofting  term,  and  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing fenfe.  When  a  ftag  has  been  fo  long  purfued 
that,  finding  his  fpeed  or  ftrength  nearly  exhaufled, 
he  turns  round,  (haying  fome  proteftion  of  building 
or  paling  in  his  rear,)  and  facing  the  hounds,  re- 
folutely  defends  himfelf  with  his  antlers^  keeping 
the  hounds  at  bay^  till  the  fportfmen  come  up,  who 
immediately  aflift  in  drawing  off  the  hounds,  and 
faving  the  life  of  the  deer.  When  the  deer  takes* 
foilj  (that  is,  takes  to  the  water,)  he  will  defend 
himfelf,  and  keep  the  hounds  a  long  time  at  bay^ 
provided  he  fathoms  the  lake  or  river  fo  weH  as  to 
keep  the  honnds  fwin^mingj  and  not  go  out  of  his 
ewn  depth;  if  he  lofes  which,  and  is  obliged  to 
Twm  at  the  time  he  is  up^  (in  other  words,  quite 
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tired,)  and  furroundcd  by  the  hounds,  he  is  incvi* 
tably  drowned  by  his  numerous  and  determined  foes, 
in  oppofition  to  every  exertion  that  can  be  made 
to  fave  him. 

In  fox-hunting,  when  the  fox  is  fuppofed  to  have 
gone  to  earth,  the  faft  can  only  be  afcertained  in  many 
cafes  by  the  excellence  of  the  terrier  attending  the 
pack,  who  has  in  general  ftrength  andfpeed  fufficient 
to  keep  him  from  being  far  behind.  Upon  entering 
the  earth,  difcovery  is  foon  made  of  the  -certainty 
of  his  retreat,  by  the  terrier's  "  laying  well  at  himj* 
provided  the  fox  has  not  turned  in  the  earth :  if  he 
has  fo  done,  and  they  are  face  to  face,  they  are 
both  baying^  or  keeping  each  other  at  bay^  till  the 
controverfy  ends  in  digging  out  the  fox,  and  letting 
in  the  hound's  for  their  /hart  of  the  entertainment, 
with  the  additional  acquifition  of  blaod  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  pack. 

BAY  BOLTON— was  bred  by  Mr.  Vernon  j 

foaled  in  1777 :  he  was  got  by  Matchem,  dam  by 
Regulus,  out  of  an  own  fifter  to  the  Ancafter 
Starling.  He  has  long  been  in  the  pofleffion  of 
his  Majefty,  and  was  for  many  years  the  favorite 
ftallion  at  Hampton  Court,  from  whom  moft  of 
his  Majefty's  prefent  ftud  were  produced. 

'  BAY  M ALTON— was  efteemed  the  firft  horfe  of 
his  year  in  the  kingdom,  and  won  more  prizes  of 
confequence  and  value  than  ismy  horfe  of  his  time. 

Hf 
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He  was  bred  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Rockingham; 
v/as  foaled  in  1760;  got  by  Sampfon,  dam  by' 
Cade,  and  grand-dam  by  Old  Traveller.  It  is  be- 
lieved he  never  covered  as  a  stallion:  if  fo.  He 
produced  no  horfes  of  note. 

BAY  TREE— The  leaves  pf  which  are  fo  ufe- 
ful  in  fomentations,  and  the  berries  in  clyfters, 
for  horfes  upon  every  emergency,  particularly  re- 
mote from  towns,  that  fporting  gentlemen  in  the  coun- 
try  fhould  nfever  be  without  a  tree  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  upon  their  premifes. 

BEAGLES, — in  early  ftages  of  the  fporting 
world,  was  an  appellation  of  much  more  definite 
meaning  than  in  the  polijh  of  the  prtjtnt  times^  and 
was  then  ufed  to  fignify  a  brace  or  two  of  the  tan-* 
ned  or  pied  hounds  of  fmall  dimenfions,  with  which 
the  country  fquire  or  opulent  farmer  picked  and 
chopped  the  trail  of  a  hare  to  her  form  for  a  courfe 
with  his  greyhounds.  As  they  were,  however,  fo 
conftantly  ufeful  in  recovering  the  hare  after  the 
Jirjh  courfe,  and  bringing  her  to  view  for  afecondj 
it  became  in  a  great  degree  ftigmatized  by  fportfmen 
in  general,  and  is  now  confidered  neither  more  or 
lefs  than  one  mode  o{ poaching  under  the  fari6lion  of 
legal  authority*  Many  packs  of  thefe  fmall  beagles 
(fcrr  beagle -then  implied  the  fmallejl  kind  of  hound 
known)  were  formerly  kept  'by  country  gentlemen 
at  a  very  trifling  expence^  and  with  no  fmall  ftare 
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of  amufement  to  their  ruftic  neighbours;  for,  aW 
though  thofe  who  joined  in  the  chafe  might  be  nu* 
meroas,  yet  two  or  three  horfemen  only  were  fccn 
in  the  field,  fo  eafy  was  it  to  keep  up  with  the 
hounds  (alias  beagles)  on  foot.  They  were  in  gc* 
neral  fo  well  matched,  that  they  did  not  exceed  eleven 
*  inches  in  height;  and  ran  fo  well  together,  they  (to 
fpeak  technically,}  ^^  might  be  covered  with  a 
Iheet."  Though  they  were  Jlow^  ihcy  were  Jure  i 
for  if  the  fcent  lay  well,  a  hare  could  feldom  ef- 
cape  them;  and  this,  to  the  objed  of  purfuit,  moft- 
ly  proved  a  lingering  as  well  as  a  certain  death ;  for 
though,  in  the  early  parts  of  the  chafe,  they  could 
never  get  near  enough  to  prefs  her,  they  were  fre- 
quently two  or  three  hours  in  killing. 

In  proportion  to  the  increaiing  fpirit  of  the 
iimcs^Jlow  hunting  declined,  and  beagles  of  this 
kind  got  in  difrepute.  The  numerous  croffes  in 
the  breed  of  both  beagles  and  hounds,  according  to 
the  wiihes  and  inclinations  of  thofe  who  keep  them, 
have  fo  di verified  the  variety,  that  a  volume  might 
be  produced,  in  a  defcription  of  the  different  forts 
and  fizes  adapted  to  the  foil  and  furface  where  they 
hunt;  from  the  old  heavy ^  deep  tongued^  dew-lapped 
foij^hern  hound  of  Manchester,  (where  the  huntf^ 
man  with  his  long  pole  goes  on  foot,)  to  the  higheft 
croifed  harriers  of  the  prefent  day,  who  kill  the 
fiouteft  hares  in  thirty  and  forty  minutes  with  a 
fpeed  not  much  inferior  to  courfing.  Beagles, 
when  the  term  is  now  ufed,  implies  hounds  who 
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hunt  hares  onljtf  in  contra^liftinflion  to  thofe  who 
hunt  either  stag  or  fox.  Harriers  have  been  pro-, 
duced  from  the  crofles  between  the  beagle  and  the 
fox  hound^  for  the  advantage  of  fpeed;  but  harriers 
are  not,  in  fporting  acceptation,  to  be  confidered 
fynonymous  with  beagles^  to  whom  they  are  very 
fuperior  in  fize.  Ma.  Daniel,  in  a  recent  publica*^ 
tion,  called  '^  Rural  Sports^*'  has  given  an  account 
of  *'  a  cry  of  beagles,  ten  or  eleven  couple,  which 
were  always  carried  to  and  from  the  field  in  a  large 
pair  of  panniers,  flung  acrofs  a  horfe:  fmall  as 
they  were,  they  would  keep  a  hare  at  all  her  fhifts 
to  efcape  them,  and  often  worry  her  to  death.  The 
cataftrophe  (fays  he)  attending  this  pack  of  hounds 
is  laughable,  and  perhaps  is  a  larceny  unique  in  its 
attempt.  A  fmall  barn  was  their  allotted  kennel, 
the  door  of  which  was  one  night  broke  opeiif  and 
every  hound  with  the  panniers  ftolen;  nor  could 
the  moft  diligent  fearch  difcover  the  lead  trace  of 
the  robbers  or  their  booty." 

B£AK,«^the  bill  of  a  bird,  more  expreffively 
underftood  in  the  "  fetting  too"  of  a  cock;  which, 
according  to  the  articles  and  fixed  rules  of  cocking, 
muil  be  ^^  beak  to  beak." 

BEAM,-^in  the  head  of  a  deer,  is  the  bafis,  or 
part  bearing  the  antlers,  royals  and  tops. 

BEAT  »OR  A  Hare, — is  a  term  in  hunting, 
much  \tk  known,  and  much  lefs  ufed,  formerly, 

than 
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than  of  late  years.  When  the  huntfman  was  moun-i^ 
ted  at  day  breaks  and  the  hounds  were  thrown  off  at 
the  place  of  meting,  as  foon  as  the  horfemen  could 
fee  to  ridej  the  hounds  took  trails  and  went  to  their 
game  in  a  ftyle  much  better  conceived  than  de- 
fcribed.  No  affiftance  was  then  required  to  beat  for 
hares^  when  the  hounds  were  thus  early  enabled  to 
find  for  themfelves.  \  A  chafe  (or  two)was  enjoyed 
at  that  time,  and  the  hounds  at  home  in  the  kennel, 
before  the  hour  at  which  it  is  waxy  the  cuftom  to 
reach  the  field.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  engaging 
help  to  beat  for  a  hare^  the  worft  method  that  can. 
be  adopted,  and  the  moft  deftruftive  of  *  all  difci- 
pline  with  the  hounds ;  for  once  accuftomed  to  the. 
praftice,  heads  are  all  up;  and  they  are  much  more, 
employed  in  flaring  about,  and  liftening  for  a  vicm, 
bolloq^  than  in  putting  their  nafes  to  the  ground. : 

BEDDING — appertains. here. only  to  the. bed- 
ding of  the  horfe,  upon  which  there  arc  fucli  a,  va^ 
riety  of  opinions,  that  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  ex- 
peftation  of  all  ever  centering  in  one  point.  While 
fome  are  profufe  of  ftraw  at  all  feafons,  even  to.  a' 
degree  of  wa/le  and  extra;vagance,  others,  from  a 
parfimonious  principle,  do  not  (at  leaft  readily)  ad- 
mit the  neceffity  of  any  at  all.  In  extremes,  per- 
haps, the  line  of  mediocrity  may  be.  the  moft  fatis- 
faSory,  and  leaft  liable  to  reprehenfion. 

.   BETTING — it  one  great  gratification  of  hap- 
pine£s  with  the  people  of  this  country,  who  never. 
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can  be.faid  to  be  truly  happy,  unlefs  it  is  blended 
with  a.  chance  of  becoming  completely  mifsrable. 
It  is  that  kind  of  nationaiyi^ror,  that  no  laws,  how- 
ever j^^w^/,  no  reftriftions,  however /(rt/^r^,  can  have 
fufficient  force  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  popular  pro- 
penfity;  particularly  when  nurtured  and  encouraged 
by  the  prevalent  example,  and  perfonal  praftice,  of 
the  firil  and  mod  exalted  charaders  in  the  king-' 
dom.  Experience  has  for  ages  proved  it  a  privi- 
lege implanted  in  the  very  hearts  of  its  devotees, 
which  can  only  terminate  when  fporting  propaga- 
tion ceafes,  and  will  of  courfe  continue  to  the  end 
of  time.  Lcgiflative  diftation,  and  magifterial  au- 
thority, may  give  a  temporary  check  to  games  of 
chance  at  tables  »of  public  notoriety,  .  where  the 
moft  villainous  depredations  are  in  conftant  prac- 
tice; but  fo  long  as  that  excitement  to  the  true 
fpirit  of  fpeculation,  a  lottery,  the  exhilirating  pov^r 
of  a  race,  the  infeftious  clamour  of  a  cockpit,  or  the 
greater  hobby-horfe  of  John  Bull,  a  boxing  match, 
is  open  to  all  minds,  and  in  all  directions,  fo  long 
will  betting  excite  the  attention,  and  continue  to 
conftitute  the  pleafing,  painful  anxiety  of  pecuniary 
fpeculation  with  the  people  of  this  country,,  (and 
probably  of  every  other,)  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft  claffes  of  fociety. 

,  Betting  is  the  aft  of  laying  a  wager,  or  making 
a  depofit  of  money,  by  two  perfons  of  contrary  opi- 
nions, for  one  to  become  the  winner,  upon  the  deci- 
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fion  of  fome  public  or  popular  event;  and  that  fo 
fafhionable  a  mode  of  terminating  difputes  may 
meet  with  but  little  dif&culty  or  obftrudion,  bets 
an  made  with  as  much  deliberation,  and  difcharged 
by  the  sporting  world  with  as  much  integrity,  as 
the  moft  important  tranra6lions  of  the  commercial 
part  of  fociety  in  the  firft  city  of  the  univerfe. 
Betting  has  of  late  years  been  reduced  to  afyjlem^ 
by  which  there  are  now  many  profeffors  in  ex- 
iftence,  who  were  originally  of  the  vtry  lowejl  or- 
dtr;  but,  by  an  indefatigable  and  perfevering  in- 
dafiry  at  Newmarket,  the  cockpit,  and  the  gaming 
table,  have  acquired  princely  pofTeffions,  by  the 
unexpeQed  honour  of  being  admitted  to  princely 
aflbciation.  Where  two  opponents  depofit  each  an 
t^ual  fum  (whether  five  pounds  or  five  hundred) 
upon  any  event  whatever,  it  is  then  termed  an  even 
lit.  An  offer  oi  Jix  to  four ^  implies  the  odds  in 
direft  ratio  of  fix  pounds  to  four,  twelve  to  eight, 
fixty  to  forty;  or  in  that  proportion  to  any  amount. 
Betting  two  to  one^  is  laying  ten  pounds  to  five, 
twenty  to  ten,  and  fo  forth;  one  depofiting  exaftly 
douhk  the  amount  of  his  adverfary's^^y^^;  three, 
four  and  five  to  one  being  regulated  in  the  fame 
way.  The  latter  are  all  termed  laying  the  odds^ 
which  vary  according  to  the  predominant  opinions 
of  the  beft  judges  upon  th^  probable  termination  of 
the  event;  one  rule  being  invariable,  the  perfon 
betting  the  odds  (or,  in  other  words,  the  larger  fum 
againft  the /mailer)  has  always  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing 
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Jng  his  choice  in  preference  to  his  adverfafy, 
againit  which  no  appeal  can  ever  be  made  with  a 
decifion  in  its  favor. 

Any  perfon  propofing  a  bet  to  another  during 
the  running  of  a  horfe,  the  fighting  of  a  cock,  or 
any  other  tranfa€lion,  the  party  applied  to,  faying 
*'  done,"  and  the  propofer  replying  "  done"  alfo, 
it  then  becomes  a  confirmed  bet^  and  cannot  in 
fporting  etiquette  and  honour  he  off^ '  or  revoked, 
but  by  mutual  confent.  No  bet  above  ten  pounds 
can  be  fued  for  and  recovered  in  our  courts  of 
law;  the  payment  of  all  lofings  above  that  fum 
muft  depend  entirely  upon  the  fporting  integrity  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

BISHOPING — is  an  operation  performed  upon 
the  teeth  of  a  horfe,  and  fuppofed  to  have  derived 
its  modern  appellation  from  an  eminent  and  dijiin^ 
guijfied dt^lcr  of  the  name  of  Bishop;  whether  from 
any  peculiar  neatnefs  in,  or  reputed  celebrity  for, 
a  perfonal  performance  of  the  deception,  it  is  moft 
probably  not  poflible  (or  neceffary)  to  afcertain. 
The  purport^  of  the  operation  is  to  furnifh  horfes 
of  ten  or  tttkhe  years  old  with  a  regeneration  of 
tiethj  bearing  the  appearance  of  Jive  or  fixj  and  is 
thus  performed.  The  horfe  being  powerfully 
twitched  by  both  the  nofe  and  the  ears,  a  cufhioned 
roller  (large  enough  to  keep  the  jaws  extended)  is 
then  placed  in  the  mouth;  which  done,  the  teeth  of 
2  the 
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the  under  jaw  are  fomewhat  reduced  iil  their  length 
(according  to  their  growth)  by  the  frid:ion  of  a 
whitefmith's  cutting  file:  an  engraver'^s  tool  is  then 
employed  in  taking  away  as  much  from  the  centre 
of  the  furface  of  each  tooth  as  will  leave  a  confpi- 
cuous  cavity  in  the  middle;  this  cavity  (or  rather 
every  individual  cavity)  is  then  burned  black  with 
an  iron  inftrument  red  hot,  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pbfe;  a  compofition  of  cement  is  then  infinuated, 
fowell  prepared  in  both  colour  and  confidence,  that 
it  is  frequently  npt  difcoverable  (at  leafl:  to  flight 
obfervers)  for  many  months  after  its  introduftion. 

BITCH — is  the  feminine  of  the  canine  fpecies, 
in  contra-diftinQion  to  dog.  It  is  fometimes  ufed 
in  a  fimilar  fenfe  with  refpeft  to  foxes,  where  the 
female  is  termed  a  bitch  /ox;  though  a  vixen  is  the 
more  fportfman-like  appellation.  Bitches  are 
{omttimcs  fpayed^  to  prevent  their  farther  propaga- 
tion: it  requires  judgment  and  expertnefs  in  th(S 
operation,  the  befl:  time  for  which  is  about  a  week 
after  the  heat  is  gone  off. 

BITS — are  of  different  kinds,  fornjed  of  iron, 
and  conftitute  the  mouth-part  of  bridlgrs  of  every 
denomination,  whether,  in  carriage  harnefs,  or  for 
ufe  on  the  turf,  in  the  chafe,  or  upon  the  road.  The 
fingle  large-mouthed  bit,  firft  ufed  with  colts  in 
breaking,  is  known  by  the  name  of  moiUhing-bit : 
the  fame  fhaped  bit,  but  of  a  much  fmaller  fize, 

with 
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Jt^th  a  fmall  cheek  of  about  three  inches  longj  if 
called  a  piped  cheek  fnaffle.  A  fingle  bit,  having  s 
curb^  and  a  cheek  of  five  or  fix  inches  long,  with 
x^ne  rein  only,  and  that  inferted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cheek,  is  termed  a  hard  andjiarpy  and  with 
juftice ; ,  it  is  one  of  the  word  inventions  ever 
adopted,  never  feen  in  ufe  with  a  fportfman,  and 
^nly  calculated  for  vicious  run-away  horfes,  not  to 
be  flopped,  by  any  cpmmon  means*.  A  bit  of  the 
JTaime  form,  having  cyts  for  two  reins,  one  on  each 
.iide  the  mouth-piece,  and  others  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  cheek,  are  called  pelhams^  as  a  favou^ 
rite  bit  pf  the  old  Duke  of  Newcaftle. .  A  bridoon  is  a 
fmall  fQa^e,  x>r  mouth-piece,  having  no  other 
cheek  than  a  circular  eye  to  receive  the  rein  into 
the  fame  headftall,  with  which  is  Hitched  a  roller* 
iiK>uthed  poli/htd  port  bit^  having  a  cheek,  of  four^ 
five  or  fix  inches  in  length,  according  to  fancy,  or 
the  mouth  of  the  horfe:  the  rein  to  this  bit  i$.af<^ 
fixed  to  the  lower  e)ctremity;of  .the  cheek,  and,  in 
conjunfiion  with  the  bridoon,  conftitutes  the  dou- 
ble reined  bridle^  called  a  Weymouth^  moftly  in  u{e^ 

JBITES— frequently  happen  to,  fporting.dogsaa 

Well  as  to  horfes,  but  much  more  frequently  to  the 

J^Timr^  jby  poifonous  infefts  that  are,,  as  well  as 

DMAynot  known.    Means  of  relief  muft  of  courfe 

be  regulated  by  immediate  appearances:  in  great 

.  inilammation,  bleeding,  and  external  emollients^  are 

of  good  effeft:  in  bites  of  ihe  viper^  its  own  fat  li- 

Vot.  !•  F  quified^ 
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quified,  and  to  be  had  at  the  medical  fiiops  as  ilie 
*^  oil  of  vipers,'*  is  acknowledged  a  certain  antidote. 

BITTERN — is  a  bird  of  fimilar  formaticHi  to 
the  heron^   but  of  much  fmaller  fixe,  and  toorc 
beautifully  variegated  in  its  plumage.     They  are 
principally  found  in  fedgey  moors,  where  they  breed, 
particularly  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  not 
being  very  common  in  the  centrical  parts  of  iht 
kingdom.     If  brought  down  by  the  gun  with  only 
a  broken  wingj  they  difplay  great  courage  in  op- 
poling  their  deftroyer;  poffeifing  fuch  determined 
power,  and  quick  exertion  of  both  talons  and  iealf 
they  cannot  be  with  fafety  fecured  till  deprived  of 
life.    From  their    fcarcity,    they    are  efteemed  a 
rarity  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  where  one  is  re- 
ceived as  a  handfome  prefent;  a  brace  being  fcl- 
dom  feen  together,  either  dead  or  alive. 

BLACK    ACT^is  fo  called,   bccaufe  it  was 

-ena8:ed  in  confequence  of  the  moft  unpreccdettwd 

depredations  committed  in  Eifex    by  perfons  in 

difguife,  with  their  faces  blacked  and  disfigured^ 

aind  is  literaHy  thus. 

**  By    this  ftati^te  it   is  etiaded,    that  perfons, 
hunting  ^tmtd  and  difguifed,  and  killing  Or  fteal* 
:Jingd6€fr,  Dr  robbing  warrens,  or  ftealing  fiih  o«t 
of  any  river,  &c.  or  any  perfon  unlawfully  hunt- 
ing in  His  M^jefty's  fbrefts;  or  breaking  down  the 

head 


he^A^  ^tiyfifh-^otid;  of  killing  of  catffe;  or  cut- 
f!D$.d6^¥fi  vt^^i  &f  fettitig  fii'e  to  houfe,  barn,  or 
WM4i  <^  ft  oozing  at  anyp^rfon';  or  fending  lelter^^ 
tifhet  tat^^wt&Ms^  or  figned  with  a  fi^tiou^  namct 
t^itoMdiilg  moMy^  .&c«  or  refcoing  Tuch  offenders, 
arfe  fililcy  df  f^dfly  i^^ithout  beneBt  of  clergy/* 
Thite  is  ^mnsoniy  catted  the  Waltham  Blade  Ad, 
^ttd  #a^  m$nS^  pd#petua4f  by  31  George  II.  c%  411. 

BLACK-LEGS— ig  the  expreffive  appellation 
long  fihte  gi  ve<i  by  the  fuperigr  clafles  of  the  ^rting 
'^oHd  (confiftiikg  of  npU^itien  and  gentlemen  of 
fortiuit)  to  i(he  ttry  hoMtabk  and .  very*  dijlii»- 
piijhcd  fratermty  who  are  known  to  conftitute  '^  a 
JitmUy"  aiKl  ai^e,  perhaps,  without  exception,  the 
4ttoft   unprincipled  and  abaQdo^ed*  fet  of  thitve$ 
and  hdtpits  that  ever,  difgraced  civilized  (bciety. 
Tl»y  are.  a  body^  exiftingby,  and  fi|bfi.fting  upoQ^ 
the  moft  villainous  modes  Q^deceptive  depfedation: 
Jtbeir  various  modes  of  attacking,  and  preying  upon, 
•the  credulity  of  the  inexperdenced  and  unfufpe^ling 
part,  of  the  public,  are  beyond  conception:  thdr 
number  is  incredible,  and  their  ftratagenis  exceed 
^efcriptibn.     Deftitute  not  only  -of  chara^r,  but 
of  every  fenfe  of  honor,  tlieir  mindfr  ard  deftined 
'foldy  to  the  purpofes  of  determined  devaAatipn  up- 
-mi  ithe  property  of  thofe  unthinkingly  fcduced  or 
'betra^n^  into  their  company  ;  upon  whofe  credulity 
•aittd  indifcrmion  they  are  fupported  in  a  continued 
fo^ie  of  the  moft  luxJUrious  and  fafluonafble  diffi- 
pttUkMl.  F  2  4$ 
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A§  members  have  tio.  great  power  in  exerting 
themfelves  with  much  fuccefs  individually 9  thtjirm 
.(if  a  phalanx  of  the  mod  infamous  combination 
can  be  termed  fo).  are  adequate  to  almoft  every 
defperate   undertaking,  from  pricking  in  the  belt^ 
hujlling  in  the  hat^  oxjlipping  a  card^  to  ihtcafually 
meeting  a  friend  upon  Hounflow  Heath.     They 
are;  fole  proprietors  of  the  different  gaming  tables, 
public  and  private,  as  well  in  the  metropolis^  as 
the  hazard  and  £  O  tables  at  all  the  races  of  emi- 
tience  in  the  kingdom.     They  are  invariably  pre- 
sent at  every  fafhionable  receptacle  for /port :  the 
-^ennis- court,  the  billiard-room,  the  cockpit,  have  all 
to  boaft  a  majority  in  quejl  of  prey;  and  even  the 
fcommoneft  coffee-houfe  jis  a  fpot    where    modejl 
<inerit^  in  the  form  of  a  lounging  emiflary,  frequent* 
Jy  obtrudes,  in '  the  anxious  hope  of  picking  up 
fome  opulent  juvtnile,    that  he  may   afterwards 
-enjoy  tte  pleafure  of  introducing  him  in  themoft 
{friendly  and  liberal  way  to  another  member  of  the 
fraternity,  as  a  very  proper  objefl:,  or  pigeon^  wptt 
worth  plucking  for  the  benefit  of  the  family. . .    ; 

BLADDER — is  a  part  of  the  horfe  liable  to  dif- 
eafe;  but  feldom  known  to  occur,  unlefs  by  the 
kidifcretidn  of  the  owner.  A  long  retention  of 
urine,  by  continuing  a  journey  to  too  great  an  ex* 
tent  without  ftopping^  may  iprodacejlranguiy ;  and 
that  not  being  foon  relieved,  inflammation  may  en* 
;fue#    Inftances  Prerecorded  of  ftones,  calcareous 

fuhftahcefi 
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fobftances,  and  different  concretions,  having  been 
found  in  iht  bladders  of  horfes  after  death.  Dtf- 
erction  is  a  proper  and: cheap  ^preventative. 

BLANfc-— was  a  horfe  in  high  fonn,   beating 
almoft  every  hbrfe  of  his  time,  and  his  blood  was. 
held  in   the  utmoft   eftimation:    he  was  bred  by. 
Lord  Godolphin;  foaled  15^40;  got  by  the  Go- 
dolphin  Arabian,  dam  by  Bartlett's  Childers,  out 
of  the  dam  of  the  Large  Hartley  Mare.     The  va^- 
rious  performances  of  Blank  will  not  admit  of 
being  brought  within  the  compafs  of  fa  concife  a 
defcription ;  therefore,  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that,  after 
tiis  performances  upon  the  turf,  he  became  a  ftal-^ 
lion  of  the  firft  celebrity,  and  was  fire  of  Ghqfti 
Tripod^  Chntfworth^  Hengiji^  Croney^  Yeoman^  Por^ 
fenna^-  Lottery^    Young    Blanks    Lujlre^    Lumber^ 
Whipjltr^  Amazon^  Britannicuiy  Charlotte^  Pruffta^ 
ffelen^  Lycurgusj  and  a  very  long  lift  of  excellent 
runners,   too   numerous  for  infernon    under  this 
Kead.  '  ' 

BLEEDING— of  horfes  is  a  fimpfe  and  eafyt 
operation,  hitherto  performed  v/ith  an  inftrument 
called  a^eaw,  which  being  fteadily  fupported  over 
the  neck  vein  (about  five  inches  below  th^  fuperior 
procefs  of  the  jaw-bone)  is  forcibly  ftruck  with 
what  is  profefiionally  termed  a  blood/lick^  turned 
out  of  the  wood  called  lignum^  vita^  as  being  fuf^ 
ficiently  heavy  to » infure  weight  and  certainty  to 
the  blow(  the  blade  of  iht  Jltam  is  fupported  by  a 

F3  IhouWer, 
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jjktoulder^  to  prevent  the  incifion's  being  im4^  be- 
yond the  depth  of  fafety  i  thf  ufe  of  thd  finp  rounds 
the  lower.part  of  the  neck,  prfsvipus  lo  the  opejrA- 
tion,  is  now  greatly  out  of  ufe;  although  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  means  of  keepjng  ih^  v^in  6cm  frx^iD  Jk^C" 
kuiiion^  and  of  courfe  a  very  propter  g^^9  V^f(\r. 
cuiarly  for  young  pra3itieners.  Of  Jate  ye^fs  t^iy 
node  of  operating  ha^-  grea.tly  d^cUa^,  jxartici,!- 
larly  with  veterinariaQs  of  th^  n^'w.  feh^ely  tl^e  mp^t 
expert  of  whom  adopt  the  ufe  of  th^  k^flSf^^  ?n4 
Wt  ioiroducing  it  to  g^Aerfil  priii^ie^;  smkI,  al* 
though  the  neatnefs  of  ihf  operatipn  m^ft  fee  c?^»- 
didly  admitted,  yet^  with  high  fpirite^,  jS^e  unruly 
horfes,  (where  tbe^  is  a  chd9C(e  .of  i^  ppant  ojF 
the  lancet's  i)dng  brofccn  'vf\  the  orifi^jf  ^)  ^  doul)t  iw^ 
tiirally*  arifea,  vheth^r^  if*  f%ch  CO/Jr^^  th^  forxPCT 
inethod  is  not  both  the  l^aft  trpybl^j(<Hiie  ?nd  l^^ft 
^angergu^  of  the  two^ 

The  conjijhincy  an4  propri^iy  of  mi^^]^^^^  «PPR 
flight  or  moderate  occaGons,  has  always  been 
iiiatier  of  cavil  and  cjapriciops  cpn^rpverfy  with 
dxofe  whofe  cynical  rigidity,  ggd  r^Jfsf?  fpiri^i  ^yer, 
prompts  them  to  take  ^vfft  the  wrms.J4f  9f  9Py 
argument,  (however  abfurd  nni  Fii4ici|Jp«s J  r^tlayer 
than  want  a  caulie  to  carp  at;  hm  wiib  thpfe.p^ll^^ 
fing  the  power  of  feieruifie  difqyiifiij^Aj  ftn4  pr*Cc 
tical  pro&flioijal  ki>0w]!€4g£5  fui:h.  fttDaci^w?  ^ 
iU-f^undodreftfoning  muft  fdll  Ipilbe  gfmnA*  U^ 
utility^  .upw  th^  ««Uc<c  af  §im(i^'  iviry  ^Mff  ^ 
.  i  which 
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which  the  animal  is  fubje£^,  is  now  fo  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  it  ftands  in  need  of  no  additional  cor- 
roboration from  the  more  refined  rays  of  conftantly 
increafing  improyement^ 

The  quantity  proper  to  be  taken  away  at  qnc 
time,  in  any  cafe,  may  be  from  three  io five  pints; 
the  latter  only  in  fucb  diforders  as  require  plenti* 
ful  dtplttion;  in  all  cafes  qf  inflammation  (particu- 
larly the  lungs)  frequent  repetitions  are  to  be  juftifi- 
cd,  provided  they  follow  not  too  faft  upon  each 
other;  the  lives  of  many  horfes  have  been  prefcr- 
ved  (particularly  in  thofe  irtfluenzas  of  late  years 
called  *^.  the  diflemper")  by  four  or  five  plentiful 
bleedings  in  fo  many  days;  and,  vUe  vtrja^  as  great 
a  number  loft  by  a  want  of  the  fame  ineans.  As 
blood  is  generated,  and  the  unloaded  veffels  reple^ 
nifhed,  by  the  conftant  fupply  of  aliment  in  healthy 
or  nutriment  in  difeafe,  fo  little,  or,  in  fafl^  no 
pem^anent  injury  can  be  fuftained  by  leaning 
to  the  fnfe  Jiie^  and  talcing  away  even  too 
much,  provided  it  be  at  different  fimes,  parti- 
cularly  when  it  Is  remembered,  that  the  life  of  a 
valuable  horfe  is  very  frequently  loft  by  a  too 
great  pulillanimity  and  forbearance  in  the  ope- 
ration^ 

BL?MISHES--i^are  fo  called  which  conftitutc 
flisfiguratipn  and  ley^fore,  wjithput  iinpediment  to* 
fi$ht  or  aUi^n  ;  it  is  therefore  readjly  co^ceiyed^  ;i 

F4  horfe 
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horfe  may  be  very  materially  hhmijhed  without 
being  unround.  Blemifhes  are  v?irious,  and  many 
of  them  not  to  be  immediately  perceived,  in  a 
fuperficial  fiirvey  of  the  fubje  :i :  broken  knees  are 
a  very  material  and  confpicuous  btemifli :  fpkrUs^ 
if  large,  are  unpleafing  to  the  eye  of  the  goo4 
judge  and  nice  inveftigator:  xvarts  ar^  eafily  ob- 
ferved,  and  as  eajily  cure^:  thrujhes^  and  a  carious, 
ftate  of  the  frogs^  not  to  be  known  but  by  an 
examination  of  the  feet:  fandcracks^  preyioufly 
cured,  fometimes  remain  unfeen,  but  are  always 
liable  to  a  renewal  of  the  original  ciefefl: :  the 
marks  of  former  blijlering  is,  in  general,  to  be 
plainly  perceived  by  a  variation  in  colour,  or  an 
unnatural  roughnefs  in  the  hair  of  thofe  parts  ;  the 
marks  of  Jiring-irons  may  be  eafily  traced  (however 
neatly  performed)  upon  the  hocks  for  fpavins  and 
curbs^  or  upon  the  back  of  the  fhank-bones  fbr 
Jlrains  in  the  back  Jinews.  A  horfe  may  be  blc^ 
rnifhed  by  a  fpeck  in  the  eye,  arifing  frpm  a  blow 
with  the  lafli  of  a  whip  or  fw.itch;  this  is  frc^ 
quently  no  more  than  a  partial  thickening  of  a 
fmiall  part  of  the  outer  humour  of  the  eye,  not 
obftrufting  t^ofe  rays  of .  light  which  conftitute 
vifioq. 

If  a  horfe  is  warranted  "  perfeBly  founds  withT 

out   blcmijli^   free  from   vice^  Kleady  to  ride^  and 

quiet  in  hamefs^*  it  is  a  full  and  general  warranty 

fpeaKing  for  itfelf ;  leavipg  very  little  for  the  inten- 

*  tiona) 
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lional  purchafer  to  do  (in  refpcft  to  infpeHion)  if 
he  has  previoufly  tried  and  approved  the  paces  of 
the  horfc.  But  where  a  yiZTtznty  feemingly  ^ricd^ 
or  tdviimfly  partial  is  offerfcd,  a  proper  degree 
of  drGumfpeftion  will  be  neccffary  to  prevent  a 
chance  of  early  repentance;  a  prevention  of  litiga^ 
tion  will  prove  Icfs  expenfive  thap  the  ^ure  of  4 
lawJiiUf 

BLINDNESS— in  a  horfe  (whether  in  one  or 
both  ty^s)  may  originate  in  a  variety  of  well-known 
caufes,  inany  of  Vhich  are  occafioned  by  means  of 
violence,  and  ^ay  at  all  times  be  pre.ented  by 
proper  care  and  humane  attention.  If  a  horfe, 
having  naturally  good  eyes,  is  obferved  to  undergo 
a  fudien  change  in  the  external  appearance,  from 
enlargement  of  the  lids,  or  a  difcharge  of  hot 
watery  ferum,  with  a  vifible  heat  and  pain  of  the 
part,  (the  horfe  conftantly  ihaking  his  head  and 
cars,)  it  may  reafonably  be  attributed  to  fome 
caufe  originating  in  external  injury :  if  not  by  fuch 
ineans,  it  muil  be  from  fome  morbid  affefiion  in 
the  fyftem,  a£ting  more  immediately  and  powr 
erfully  upoi;  (he  moft  irritably  parts, 

The  eyes  of  fome  horfes  are  periodically  af- 
fefted,  even  for  months  and  years,  before  they 
terminate  in  total  hlindnefs :  to  this  fpecies  of  o- 
cular  dcfeft,  the  illiterate  and  lefs  enlightened  of 
fonner  fimes  gave  the  appellation  of  "  moon-blindj* 

under 
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dnder  the  weak  and  ridiculous  idoa^  that  fuck 
changes  were  produced  by  the  gradational  4lages  of 
the  moon;  an  opinion  top  trifling  to  render  ani^ 
madverfion  neceffary,  it  being  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  traits  of  fuperjlition  wiiich  will  fpeedily 
be  totally  done  away..  Many  horfes  lofe  iheix  eyiitf 
from  extreme  exertion,  as  by  ever  racing ;  in 
proof  of  which,  a  very  long  lift  of  inftancei 
might  be  adduced :  the  fame  effed  has  been  pro* 
duced  upon  stallions  in  being  permitted  to  $0V€r 
mares  not  only  in  an  jinlimited  degree  in  refpeft  to 
member,  but  ftimulated  fo  to  do  by  the  ufe  of 
powerful  and  prejudicial  provocatives:  m  both 
thefe  cafes  the  lofs  of  fight  is  occafioned  by  a  total 
fubverfion  of  the  aervous  fyftem,  reducing  it  to  a 
fixed  or  partial  debility  of  thofe  particular  partS|, 
from  which  they  never  recover*-     - 

Horfes  are  frequeaxly  fouflid  to  inherit  conftitur 

tional  defeQs  from  sire  or  j>am;  and  nonq  are| 

perhapst,.to  be.confi4ered  more  juftly  hereditary 

than  dc/eHs  of  the  eyes ;  and  to  render  fucb  faOt 

the  more  extraordinary,  it  generally  happeifs  tQ 

have  lain  dormant  fgr  the  firft  three  or  four  years^ 

and  never  to  difplay  itfelf  to  any  vifible  inconve^ 

nience  till  a  colt  is  broke,  and  brought  into  work. 

The  eyes  of  a  borCe  inheriting  this  taint  by  heredi* 

tary.  tranfmiffion,  are  much  lefs  prominent  than  a 

natural,  well-formed  and  good  eye;  they  have  a 

kind  pf  indented  furrow  in  the  Ud  above  the  orbj 

and 


9fi^  a  wrinkled  CQntTaiitpn  in  the  part  immf  diatiely 
Qv^r  that,  conftitqting  a  kitui  of  ^^  vinegar  afp^S,^ 
better  CQ^ncid ved  than  defcribf  d  :  this  kind  of  eye 
ihould  be  carefaily  avgid^in  purchafe;  for  how^ 
ever  tl^y  may  vary  \^y  changes  in  work,  jind  a  di* 
verfity  of  feafons,  th^y,  nine  times  out  of  ten^  tcr- 
flfiinnte  in  bUndoefs;  a  circui^ftaDice  fajrly  to  h^ 
prefumedg  »p  pr<^fejOl^oi>al  mw  lirifli  pan  pr^v^m* 

Bl-lSTE|lING'»-^i$  49  operaxioB  performed  up- 
en  ^  horfe  by  upguents  pr/^pgrfd  of  dif&rent  d^r 
grees  pf  ftrengthi  according  to  the  circumftance« 
of  the  cafe.  Thpy  Vf  in  general  ufe  far  blood 
4^d  bone  fp^vins,  ciirbs  ayd  ftrains  of  the  back 
finew$:  where  they  do  not  complete  the  purpofe 
for  which  |hey  were  intended,  they  are  repeated 
9t  g  prpp^r  period;  or  fi'^^^^g  ^^^  p^'^  "^  adopted, 
and  the  borfe  is  turned  out.  fililleriag  is  in  general 
too  foon  reforted  to  as  a  remedy,  and  ii)  many  cafe$ 
before  the  inflammation  arifing  from  the  original  in- 
jury has  fu^iQientiy  fubfided  for  the  operation  to 
t4keplai:ej;  from  which  injudicious  mode  of  pr^-t 
jLic^,  a  pei^mii^epit  enlargement  of  U>e  part  is  occa-* 
fionf  d,  that  '\%  never  got  rid  ftf  during  tljie  life  gf 
tfee  hwfe, 

3L0OD — is  the  well  knpwn  fluid  iffuing  from 
wpufids,  or  fep^rated  veffels,  in  an  accidental  d^«- 
ftriA^jip^  of  parts :  it  is  not  oply  the  very  hafu^  but 
X^^fupfi^rt^  of  life  itfilft  and  drawn  from  the  frame 
«f  .9Ay.  animal  beyond '  a  certain  proportion  (pro- 

feffionally 
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feffionally  afcertained,)  caufes  injlani  death.  In 
the  regular  routine  of  the  animal  <cconomy,  blood' 
is  generated  by  the  frequent  fuppHes  of  nutritive 
aliment,  and  retaining  wjthjn  itfelf  fufficient  ftrength 
and  power  for  its  own  peculiar  purpofes,  throws  ofF, 
by  the  <JifFerent  emunQories,  the  fuperflux  with  , 
which  it  may  be  encumbered;  but  as.  medical  or' 
anatomical  difquifition  is  not  intended  in  a  work  of 
this  general  kind,  it  muft  fuffice  to  obferve,  that, 
from  the  blood  in  its  original  and  firft  formed 
ftate,  proceeds  all  the  progreffive  and  fuperior 
funQions  of  Nature.  From  the  blood  iflues^very. 
gradational  proportion  of  infenfible,  fenfihld  and 
profufe  perfpiration;  froin  the  blood,  the  urine  is 
fecreted  (or  feparated)  by  the  kidnies;  and  from  the 
blood  is  extra&ed,  by  the  genitals^  that  very  mafcu- 
line  femen,  by  which  (we  aye  told  from  high  and' 
indifputable  authority)  our  pofterity  i§  to  be  cohti* 
nued  to  the  end  of  time, 

BLOOD  HOUNDS.-^Thofe  fo  called,  have 
always  had  a  kind  of  fabulous  property  afcribcd  ta 
them,  of  purfuing,  and  infallibly  taking  or  feizing, 
robbers^  murderers^  or  depredators^  whenever  they 
could  be  laid  upon  the  footfteps  (or  fcent)  of  the 
particular  objeft  they  were  intended  to  purfue; 
and  of  their  poffeffing  this  property  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  when  the  experience  of  ages,  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  our  predeceflbrs,  (as  well  as  our  own  obfervations,) 
have  afforded  the  moft  indifputable  proofs,  that 

hounds 
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Jtipunds  may  be  taught  or  broke  in 'to  carry  on  any 
particular  funt^  when  feelingly  convinced  they  arc 
to  hunt  no  other*  There  requires  no  '*  ghoft  from 
the  grave"  to  confirm  a  fa8;  of  fo  much  notoriety : 
^ixKxc /porting  embryo  would  tell  us,  that  ^^  a  pack 
\yho,  for  fome  years  hnnitdjallow  deer  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  their  laft  owner,  are  hunting  hare  in  high 
ftyle  with  the  prefent;  that  the  principal  body  of 
the  celebrated  pack  who  for  fpme  year$  paft  hunt«^ 
eA  fox  with  Lord  Darlington  in  the  norths  are 
.now  probably  deftined  to  thepurfuit  of  ihe  red  deer 
with  LoBJ)  Derby  in  the  foidh:  and  the  whole 
,art  of  changing  hounds  from -one  chafe  to  another 
.is  the  temporary  trouble  of  breaking  them  afreih, 
and  making  them  fleady  to  the  fceni  they  are  to 
purfue. 

In  refpe£t  to  the  received  opinion  of  what  were 
formerly  called  bloodhounds j  the  fa£fc  is  fimply  this : 
the  original  ftock  partook,  in  nearly  an  equal  de- 
gree, of  the  large,  heavy,  ftrong,  honey  old  Eng- 
liih  flag-hound,  and   the   deep-mouthed  fovihern 
hound,  of  which  mention  is.  made  under  the  head 
/  *  B  RAG  LE.**    The  hounds  deftined  to  one  particular 
.kind  of  bulinefs  or  purfuit,  as  bloodhounds^  were 
^neyer  brought  into  the  chafe  for  a  conftancy  with 
the  pack  for  the  promotion  of  fport,  but  were  pre- 
.ferved  and  fupported  (as  a  conftable  or  Bow-Street 
runner  of  the  prefent  day)  for  the  purpofes  of  pur- 
fuit and  deteflion,  whenever  they  could,  with  cer- 
tainty, 


taitity,  be  laid  on  in  good  Hnu  upoti  tttc  fbcttt  w 
footfteps  of  the  objeft  it  was  thought  ex()editfnt  t6 
]^trrfue.  ZJe^f  Jlealingi  for  tnftairce,  ivis  fo  ttty 
cxrstitti^n  a  ciewury  finre  td  tthat  it  ii  at  prtfcftt, 
fbat  the  GAMt  and  FAitit  kMptts  iti  nioft  pans  of  the 
jtingdbtif  were  in  a  kitid  ^f  eternal  watching  atid 
iboShi^hal  foatfart :  the  hoenAs  We  are  ^w  deftrfbing 
Were  th^n  cbnftantly  trafhed  to  the  pra6iice,  and  tb 
fclofely  adhered  to  the  fcfeM  they  werti  bnce  laid  Oft 
npon,  that  (even  after  a  very  lohg  and  tedioas  ptir- 
fuit)  detcftion  was  teriairi^nd  intvitahlt:  from  tM» 
perfeverirtg  inftrnft  and  infallibility^  thfcy  atqnired 
the  appellation  they  have  fo  long  retained;  and  all 
offending  crifliinal  not  a  century  fince,  was  abfb- 
Ititely  cDtiteircd  to  be  poJUivtfy  tdken^  and  Ad//" c^*- 
viSiedj  the  very  moment  a  blood-hound  could  b^ 
obtained.    . 

fiLOCyt)'  SPAVIN— is  a  preternatural  artd 
purfy  tth1a¥gcttient  oh  the  injid^  of  a  horfe^s  hock, 
]^roeetding  from  a  diftenfion  of  the  vein  eroffitig 
the  interrtal  j  unftion  of  the  inferior  pAit  of  the  thigh 
hont  with  tfte  fu^erior  part trf  the  Ihanit;*todwhen- 
^«r  fd-c*  ittjtif y  is  obfetvedj-  it  may  rather  be  fap- 
^ofed  to  have  originated  in  a  khw^  a  ikk^  ot  tJM^t^ 
probably  frbih  a  Hg^iVrefitary  twift  or  diAortioH, 
fby  a  ihort  and  fuddett  ttatft  in  xhtfkailJhUt^f  ah 
ijl  conttrtrfted  ftablt,}  than  hf  awy  continued  e5ce#- 
fion  of  rpe6d,  either  trtt  a  journey  or  in  the  chttft. 

BLOWS 
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BLOWS — inconfiderately  given,  in  pajjion^^  to 
harifilefs,  ihoffending  £Lnini<ih,  are  hinetetn  times 
x>ut  of  tWchty  produftivfe  of  repentance,  when  pro^ 
liably  repentance  comes  too  late.  A  horfe  fome- 
tiihes,  and  moft  commonly  from  the  inattention  of 
the  rider,  fteps  almoft  unavoidably  upon  a  fli»t  or 
Irolling-ftouc;  and  in  the  very  exertion  of  recover- 
ing hknfelf  from  nearly  fallings  he  at  that  criticd 
moment  receives  a  fevere  and  unexpefted  blow  he^ 
hind  the  ear  from  the  ftick  of  his  philofophic^  pa^ 
ticnt^  humane  rider,  which  brings  him  inftantly  to  the 
grodnd,  giving  and  receiving  ample  proof,'^  that 
«  the  remedy  was  wot:fe  than  the  difeafe."  No 
conjefturcs  need  be  form^ed  upon  the  lo/s  of  eyes  an- 
naally  tufkained  by  blows  from  petulant  matters,  as 
well  as  themoft  rafcally  fervants;  injuries  of  this 
kind  may  be  daily  fccn  by  obfcrvers  with  their  eyts 
open  in  every  part  of  the  king'dom* 

fttotc^s  will  mofl  affuredly  fometimes  happeti 
from  accident^  though  moft  of  this  defcription  arifc 
from  folly,  ignorance,  or  indifcretion;  as  for  iti- 
ftance,  the  very  common  circumftances  of  carelefsly 
giving  a  feorfc*$  head  or  eye  a  blow  agatnft  the  ftall  in 
turning,  or  the  hip-bme  very  .frequetiety  againft  the 
poft  of  theftaMe  door,  and  this  hy  theftuprdhy  of 
thofe  "Who  fetmio  think  a  horfe  can  turn  within  as  fmall 
a  fpace  as  themfelves;  or  rather,  perhaps,  by  thofe 
"Who  feem  unforrunarely  deftined  by  Nature  never 
to  think  at  all.  In  getieral,  the  good  or  bad  ufage 
of  fervants  to  horfes,  or  other  animals  under  their 

1  care. 
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care,  may  be  conceived  a  very  fair  and  mu^mrltig 
criterion  of  the  depravity  or  integrity  of  their  own  . 
hearts ;  and  fucti  fliould  be  emphatically  told,  that 
not  only  broken  bones^  but  inftantaneous  lofs  of  life^ 
has  frequently  followed  paffionate  blows,  and  truel 
ufage,  by  the  law  of  retaliation,  in  the  refentment 
of  an  animal  capable  of  diftinguiihing  between  a 
fault  committed,  a  reproof  given,  or  any  unjuft  in- 
jury fuftained* 

BOM£  SPAVIN-^is  an  oflificd  enlargeihciit  m 
the  outfide  of^  and  rather  below,  the  centre  of  the 
hock,  originating  iii  a  cartilaginous  protrufion  ffoai 
the  feat  of  articulation  becoming  progrefEvely  caK 
lous,  and  laftly  a  fubftance  equally  firm  with  the 
bone  itfelf*  They  do  not  invariably  conftitute 
lamenefs  upon. their j/ir/Z  appearance,  but  it  foon 
follows  a  courfe  of  hard  or  regular  ,work.  Blifter- 
ing^r/?,  and  firing  afterwards,  was  the  pra£lice  of 
farriers  of  the  old  fchool^  which  it  is  not  known 
has  undergone  any  change  with  veterinarians  of  the 
new. 

BOLTING. — When  a  fox,  laying  at  earth,  has 
been  dug  to,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  the  fpade^ 
the  terrier,  or  the  perfon  attempting  to  take  him^ 
makes  a  fudden  fpring^  and  goes  ofi\  he  is  then  faid 
to  have  bolted, ;  when,  of  courfe,  the  chafe  is  G(md-* 
nued  with  the  hounds.     The  term  is  alfo  applix:a- 

bie 
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ttePK  k  iWbbit  fi^om  its  bilrjN)Wy  orthe  badger  from 
'*is-i^«l!h.-    '    ^        .-  '-^    '•  "•    '■  i     '^  '  ;.        .-''- 

..  BO!RlN'C;f-r-orife  of  the  £0t:mtf:^Mtfnane  Op^-a^ 
^ns'  ifti  ftirriwy.  foT  'Whatjit  now  calkda  l^ioiiieneiV) 
Mben  teraiefl  a.iyrmck  in  tie.  &ot5:W«r:  it  cQn&ft0^ 
4n  txmfcmg  a  ffilati  orifice^  ocr  fiaperficial  iiKirion» 
tliTQUghfithe  integumdnt  near  ttie  partdStt^ecl:  ini<> 
ikit  is  iDfiQuaned  a  finall  tute  opipipe;  by  tfetir  <)p^ 
liator'S'  brertfc  thttoufeli  which. the rpart lis  v^Wd,^ 
dsreAljr  m  thd  vaya  batcher  f^ellshi^  vdal:  ^a  i}at 
piodeof  iron^  of  iokali  dimenfiong^  i(  t^iisnintroqittr 
oAbttm^Ui  tfie  ribs  ami  thsi  fttoiildQr:  in  dilfefrai 
dinfcdAons^  to  >profliice  fbme  elEtiK  ihithort^  utle;$^ 
j^ainndi  ^nd  ilerer  ondetftodd.  The  feethitig  ctuelr 
l^y  ahdeyidem  anGertadinty,  of  ^thf  operatiODy  jial 
k>]ig  fince  boiied  it  in  oblivion;  atieajl.with  fcleot 
4ifie  pra83tfcm!ers:;:^and  it  islvcryJitrie  fedirogr  heiurd 
ofv  •  exeq)t  amongft  the  i  niftic  Vutetit^  iik  remotd' 
CDrfaeiis  of  the  kingdam.  • 

BOTTS^ane  6\9t<teti^y  ddcnbed  ^  difibseht 
writers;  a  certain  proof  many  of  them  Wrote  more 
bomtimryij  c^py^wkA  hemju^  'tKa&irdoi  JAftthtfve 
prttfifk^  or  pcrfoiidl  obfetin^attcini  Sottit  ha^it^o^ 
fisorvied^  ihay  v^ete  of  o^e  Ibape^  a  fecbiid,  ^i  aim- 
iliftt<:  a«M9al3l^>faii)i  <their  fent^^via^  invwfab)<f  tipoil 
oaBrpm$iakiiatp»n^-  but?  the  {)^?jdM|tl  AuihttrllM^  oriid 
you,  in  his  former  Works,  and  now  repeats  di^fM&li 
that  they  are  equally  inhabitants  of  iht^gmacA  be^ 

W6LI.  G  fort^ 
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foTt^  as  they  are  of  the  reBum  behind;  and  aic  as 
conftantly  found  in  the  former  after  the.  death  of 
the  fubjeS,  as  they  are  feen  adhering  to  the  fphinc- 
ter  of  the  re£lum  during  his  life;  and  that  horfes^ 
who  have  fallen  viftims  to  the  ravages  of  thcfe  dc- 
ftru£live  diminutives,  had  both  the  ftomach  aiid 
re6lum  loaded  with  numbers  in  a  degree  to  be  fair** 
ly  concluded  incredible,  unlefs  the  proof  had  been 
perfonally  confirmed  by  fight  and  individual  con* 
viflion.  The  mode  by  which  thfy  are  conveyed 
into  the  body  (or  how  they  are  engendered  there) 
tnay  poiOibly  long  continue  a  matter  gf  conjedur^ 
and  ambiguity:  Not  fo  with  theieffeS-;  when  therCj^ 
they  foon  continue  to  increafe,  a|id  to  occafion 
conftant  difquietiide;  foi9etimc&  violent  pain..  A 
hoirfe  labouring  under  their  perrecuting  pincfaings^ 
ifr  frequently  eating,  and  wiihbiit  appetite,  ip  a 
hope  of  relieving,  himfelf  ftom  t\\^^ gnawing  fcnfa^ 
tiom  within:.hejs  generally  rough  in  the  coat,  Iqw 
in  flefh,  depreffed  in  the  liable,  and  hot  elated  when 
out.  Various  remedies  are  in  ufe;  but  mercurial 
phyficis  thie  only  certain  mode  of  extirpation. 

fiO  W  EL-GrA  LLJE  D — ^is  a  laceration  occafioned 
by.  the  ti^nds  and  heat,  or  friftion,  of  the  girths^ 
jttft  behitfd*thc;jelb9ws  of  the  fore  legs,  and  is  foon 
hanlened.and  obliterated  by  two:  or  three  applica<^ 
iiom*  «f .  a.  foft  fpctogiei  impregnated  with,  common 
.tiuega^ .  •  V  ; 
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J80WLS — is  a'ganie  played  upon  a^he  rmdot^ 
grafiy  furface,  either  fquare^  circular,  or  oblongs 
ufed  Tdlely  for  the  purpofe,  and  called  a  bowlino- 
OREE'Ni     The  party  may  coniift  of  "two,  four,  fix^ 
or  eight,  and  is  generally  chofen  alternately,  after 
tdflingi  up  a  coin  to  decide  who  (hall  have  the  firft 
choice^    The  fides  being  feleded,  each  player  has 
two  bowls,  whici)  bowls  have  numerical  figures,' 
thereby  afcertaining  to  whom  they  belong.  .  The 
leader  fends  off  a  fmaller  bowl,  called  the  jackj  to 
what'diftance  he  pleafes,  it  being  (by  the  tofs)  his 
privilege  fo  to  do:  this  he  follows  with  his  firft 
boWl,  getting  as  near  the  jack  as  pofiible:  he  is  then 
followed  by  one  of  the  adverfe  party,  the  pai-tner 
of  the  firft  fbllowing,  and  fo  in  rotation  till  all  the 
bowl's  are  played;  when  as  many' of  the  bowls,  ont 
either' fide^a:^  are  nearer  to'ihejack  than  the  ncarejl 
on  tbe  oj>pbfite  fide,   fo  maiiy  do  the  fuccefsful 
party  fcore  that  time  toward  the  game,  and  fo  on 
in  fucceffion^  till  one  fide  or  the  other  have  won 
the  match.     Sometimes  great  difappointmeht  hap-^ 
pens  ifa  the  play^  when  a  ball  laying  vci^y  hear  the 
jncl^  is  removed  to  a  diftahce  by  the  hit  of  an  dA* 
verfary*s  bowl,'  which  remains  hearer  the  jack  than 
the  bowl  it  has  driven  away ;  this  is  called  a  rub, 
and  gave  rife  to  the  long-ftanding^  adage,  '^  he  that 
plays  ai  havilsi^  muft  expeft  rubs*'*  ' 

BiRAN-^would  not  haVei been  entitled  to  notice 
init  vork  bf  this  kind,  had  it  hot  been  in  a  certain 
\i\:     :  G  a  degree 
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4«?grc#  ofi  conditional  w(b  with  terfct  6F  dfff^itnt 
dfifcft^ionsy iBficknefs  m vtll zAjn  fat^alth^  tikKn 
is  an  artiold  dlmoift  geDbraJ'lij*  kiiowri  to  ht  tllo 
coirCer  ]^art  rf  the'  flrin  or  covering  of  the  gmm 
cafled  Tx/A^tf/^  &6in  the  body  of  which^t^  i  j  tnanu-^ 
firdtuT^d,  ^saA' triad'  mado.  Wic&  fome  pfiD^tltf 
(firtixmiivlf  m  the  eDiintry  p^rts  oT  the  kingdbtiiy. 
who'  aite  defirouB.  of  fcefepihg  ihcir  fetirfed  oi  littte 
^jBjJtnce)  brah  Goriftitutdsa  prmcip^t  pare  of  theik^ 
food;  in  .<ioik&!quence'0f  vihich^  k  becon»di  n«cef- 
ftiiy  t<i'ariv*rtc(iFnciftly  tto  ite  fcwtD^n  effefibi  Fnrttt, 
lis  naWitive'  prsfpett?^  halving  beeh  tiikeil  a,wdy,  it 
coritaihs  little!  more  thap  thi'  means  of  diftendiiYg 
tfeefenne^  witbojBt  the  gi^nerartiv^  quality  of  eifiiBlM 
mg  the  biiood^  or  coiitributiog  to  tkid  forUntisril  6S^ 
ftcfti.  Not  calculated  to  bccdme,  i^  prtiflpti^f  o&jefltf 
8f  fapporiQ,;it:hi4y  in  foina  mtys  be  btoa^Ht  itltc? 
Ai^  its  a  iioUdterai  of  utilic)^.  Hbd^s  fai^longiiAg  M 
ttdeff^i  aond  .med(/?/r;9i^  .wb0(  hairoi  htseh  fsvinfcipAll^ 
ftiWifted  bpoil  thi«  articld,.  with>  thd  aridiffitOT  rtf  :tt 
few  rpliD  beansv  (ot  peas,)  have  becorrie  puk&smsaA 
thick- winded;  there aftbiAaBtio^  kftiy^doHi  htkfTfi 
and  iwaSkivia^  dnf^n^  at  nintt  or  tew  yexntMf  yn^hm 
a  laktgi!  baHistor^ttSsrf)'  cwnernrtz^  (of  BiiEeireiM:  fiiaear 
in  difSefceAb  fubjeiSi,)  ba^  been*  ibund  ih  i*fe  Ite^ 
jhath  of  intK^lind  clanat^  lof  a  dioft  tifapoietyabto 
liardnefs,  to  the  weight- x5f  tort  or. tv^lwrpi^ttlldferf 
Though  not  proper  for  food  in  its  dry  ftate,  it  is  a 
moft  nfefiA  diiiateiit  fhafti^  NW'rtH  w^^  tor  diftihitc 
audi  fre^emt  the'  fatiating  Hchnefs  6f  thalt  mi^W 

J  alone; 


iv\ie^  »  k9fk  is  ill  p)>y#<^j  s^s  we|l  a§  |(^  inc<Mrpp- 
leHfp  with  *  jpsog^r  tfi^}r;^gi)«tiftp  pf  h^i)^  jn  Ac 

««cQjp  the  x^h  of  ^ov^po^biwr,  »79§,  dM^,  afttr 

4i)g  \f>  Me,  (lit»nlfl^^  »f: SKcbin.  Xbt ^a^fc^qf  his 
^at}^  V#S  P^i^fiK^ja  fy^iUinc^  found  ift  hb  ii»- 
ff^,  Qf>if)r$Hirnf{)9^ri  (SK^ly  nefemUing^i^lmge 
pebble  ftppe^  vgry  ifnpp^h  »ni  M^  PA  itbe  iur£iucf , 
m^  W^igb^  .1  iU>s*  i4P^-  ay^oMrdMppire.  Uas nearly 
ifih^rka^,  ^  n^fif^r^  jiifl  two  feet  in  circuiafe- 
: vmf^  b«v^g  ^bpiit  .the  Aine  (of  »  map'^  hM4-  I(  i$ 
jCv^pofe^  te  h^vfc  be«ip  ^Ac^fipupd  btyiofi  ^^UBg  of 
litrmb  Ji^  bayiQg  jM^n'JlU  ycQoftftijt  food/'-^^SftOAT- 

.  jJREAKJNQ  T^f'  HEjvi)-«-is  the  oermony  of 
Ji^m^g  ftWt  a  :^$r  (fijther  ftgg  or  t^ad j  from  the 
^ifi^ii^  f^If*  ivhicjb  i^  tjbw  fmformed  with 
,HU  MRJafty^s  #ft^i0iiaem  'm  WiKoSrOR  KoR£st. 
A  furvey  being  made  of  the  herd^  jmd  idue  particu- 
lar deer  fixed  on  iov  feparation^  the  huntfrnen^  af# 
Ms^  >t>y  <^<^  ^  >^)^  ^fsmm  i^rv^^m  cldc  at  a 
iwMWg/a^f^  giUpp  dim6l4y  ioKiO  ;tbe  Jiesd,  cpotU 
jMiii\g  f<^  |o  d»  (§«iite  heed  diivi«^)  at  tbe  partku^ 
U(r.  4llkrii9  wJ»ic^  tthr  dnr  intended  to  be  ht^l^ 
out,««^ilMA^toiidhej»*  Tius  ciocesfiQay  as  (mus* 
*I^gy(Sj^^3^ry  tedious  bufinefs  \q  (he  men,  as  well 

G  3  jis 
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as  to  the  horfes,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when 
-  they  have  detached,  or  reduced  a  divided  part  of 

*  the  herd  to  a  leafli  or  two  brace,  (amongft  which 
is  the  particular  deer  wanted,)  for  that  number  to 
make  a  circle  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  miles, 
before  the  riders,  with  all  their  energy,  can  dif* 
unite  them  mone  than  to  a  fingle  brace^  and  not  at 

•  all  to  a  Jingle  deer.  When  this  is  cffe£led,  the 
bounds,  who  are  in  waiting  at  fome  difllatice, 
under  the  fix   remaining  yeomen    prickers^    are 

':capf€d  forward^  and  laid  upon  the  fcent^  when 
the  brace  litidihg  themfelves  purfued,  foon  divide, 
.iind€^  tba  impreffion  of  individual  fafety ;  and  the 

-fttefted  deer  being  thus  completely  ^n^/ed  euif  the 

"* chafe  goesion,  and  continued  tiH  the  deer  is  taken; 
unlefs,  ^ftcr  a  purfuit  of  proper  length,  for  the 
fpoTt  of  the  diy,  he  fhoutd  regain  the  herd^  where 
he  is  then  permitted  to  remain,  and  the  hoiinds 
are  drawn  off:  but  if  it  is  either  an  old  hind,  or 

.a  calf  deftined  to  deaths  for  the  purpofe  of  bleod- 
ing  the  hounds^  a  repetition  of  the  original  ceremo- 
ny of  reparation  takes  place,  when  which  is  efFefted, 
the  chafe  is  immediately  renewed  till  the  obje£t  of 

-Z>/(?ai  is  attained^  * 

;  BREAKING  the  Deer— is  the  aft  of  ^cutting 
open  the  deer  after  the  chafe,,  that  the  fur$hufed 
-perqttifite:s  of  blood  and  garbage,  mzy  go  to  the 
^hounds.  It  is  alio  the  term  ^or  cutting-  up  and 
-4reffing  th&^/ailaznf  d^er  called  9Ucks  and  does. 
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BREAST-PL ATE,~an  article  in  horfe  furni^ 
ture  of  great  utility  with  light  carcafed  horfes,  Drho 
very  frequently,  in  both  hunting  and  racing,  run 
through  their  girt  hi.  It  is  made  of  either  fpring  web 
or  foft  leather,  as  mod  agreeable  to  tafte  or  fancy, 
and  is  fattened  by  buckles  to  fmalt  loops  fcrewed  to 
tUe  tree  of  the  faddle,  jull  under  the  upper  faddie- 
fktp  behind  the  withers  of  thehorfe;  from  whence 
the  two  parts  divide  tranfverfely,  and  one  pafies 
down  each  (boulder  to  the  point  of  the  breaft,  where 
tbey  are  united  to  a  ftrong  firap,  having  holes,  .a 
IkKkTe  and  loop,  through  which  loop  one  of  the 
girths  is.  pafled  when  the  faddle  is  put  on,  andheing 
thus  fixed,  it  is  confidered  almoR  jan  impofiibility 
tliat  any  alteration  caa  take  place  in  its  fitu- 
^tion,  but  by  th^  maiiiial  affifiance  of  mafter  or 
gtoom* 

BREEDING— is  the  produdion  of  colts  in  a 
ftud  principal ly  or  folely  kept  for  that  purpofe. 
The  methods  of  bringing  up  colts  vary,  according 
to.  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  ijitended,  whether 
for  the  turf^  field,  draft,  or  road.  The  breeders 
of  opulent  magnitude  in  the  northern  countier, 
moft  'celebrated  for  the  breed  of  horfes  in  Britain, 
are  too  well  Ikilled  iathe  pradical  part  to  require 
the  leaft  aid  from  theoretic  inftruftion.  They  are 
well  lionvinced,  by  the  unerring  principle  of  wiell- 
.ibuoded  experieni^,  that  found  Jires^  well  fhaped 
dams,  good  funmwr .  cace,  and  a/in^rr  Ae^pt  are 
'.  — >  G  4  the 
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the  mefliis  (and  the  oady  ineafis)  to  infxiti  vttlU 
grown^  fljTOng  and  valuable  ftock  for  any  of  tbt 
before  mentioned  purpofes  to  mhich  they  are  afi- 
terwards  to  -bccomo  i^>pix>prikte. 

:  fiRIDL£^*~the  .5^ell-Jcdown  article  bf.  arhicii 
jwt  are  enabled,  to  ride,  guide  and  regiifaBie  tfatt 
^peed  and  a&ion  of  the  moil  noble^  fpirited,  povTMsT^* 
fuJ  and  valuable  animal  in  the  creation.  They  act 
of  different  kii!id$y  as  mpft  applicable  to  tfae  nioaih 
and  temper,  of   the  hor&;    coniiftiiig  4>i'fnajkt^ 

gn^alib  others  of  ^different  tooArufUons ;  faut.ip 
theiy  af>pertain  prioqi^lly.to.the  MiaLi^Aigr  mahbqz 
and  the.RsniRG~Hous£9  a  minuit  defcd)itio|i  wouid 
liTord  neither  ufe  or  entertainment  to  itbe  i|)aQrting 
w6rld,  for  whom  this  Work  is  more  immediatdy^ 
intended. 

.  BflIDLEwHAN;D.~Tbe  left,  is  fe  oafiod^  m 
.contrardiftifrdion  to  the  rights  which,  in^  racing,  is 
termed  thev^ip.;^  and  in  miliitary  evioliotio^s  .vich 
cavalry^  called  the  fwQrd  Jiand.  inht^lb  tvikD  asit 
deemed  ^od  fportftaen,  or  camplete  faiMrfemeh^ 
inanage  the  reins  with  eqtuai  de^tem;;?,  Aftd  om 
kond  is  gencTaily  at  mirch  im  u&  as^tht  fidierw 

&RDK^H  WINB**^remait)s  in.  its  long^and^ 
ing  ftate  of  .profeificNial  ambigtxity)  for^  iiot«riib«> 
ftanding  fre^aeat  dftfie^itms  waft  hatv^  jifi^nkd 

.every 


cvex^  .affiftance  to  eanieft  mvdU^iaoQ,  yet  tt&tiu 
tliehttedted,  itfiell^efiabiilhed  opinion  has  ^ranfyinad, 
fidficiettly  attrafling  or  cE»rnQdDt)ratite  to  fitr^a  eru 
terion  upon  which  fcientifip  or  public  imitk  febm  in* 
clined  to  rely.  Since  the  appearance  of  •*  The* 
GeMfamai^'B  St^ible  jyiaetStory^''  (about  foiut^en 
yesri  fincc^^  vl  givat  raf iety  of  Votennarjr  tjtiters^ 
and  vmcrinaity  fr^Bitiontn^  have  emerged  firom 
abfcurit^  dn  tte  wetropoik,  as  i^cil  a$  in  different 
paattBf  {[if  the  jlcingdcmu  One  has  defined  ki^i$n 
toindrtohe.  ^  an  i^ftammatioti,  ^bick  contanuiiif 
a  Isngtb  of  tiasey  th|x>W5  a  quancicy  pf  extr«ra&ted 
bl6iod  iato  the  winifdpi^.  wherc  it  occafioni  a  kiofl 
otr^arimg :  tbisi  vas  tbe  opinion  of  an  ^amiiienc 
vet^Hiarian,  'ddivered  upon  z,h9rfe  cuufs  tried  bp* 
fione  Lord  JCenyon  in  tbe  court  of  King'a  Bench. 
In  Ais  inhUmc  defcription  there  oertainly^  appears 
no  kriitiafU  or  iadsEsM^ory  elucidation,  A  rooeM 
irriter  (ays,  ^^  Broken  wind  is  a  diforder  that  a  horfii 
ia  fubjeft  to  (when  he  is  fnffiered  to  ftand  too  kmg 
in  the  {baMt  without  exemfe ;  by  which  means  lie 
eoMrafits  groft  and  thick  humours  in  fuch  abun* 
d«K:e,  that,  adhering  to  the  botiow  parts  of  h^t 
lungs,  tbcy  ftop  his  windpipe/*  So  mudi  for  ^ 
*'  fabliine  amd  beautiful."  A  thprd  atmbute«  it  to 
*?  a  relaxation  or  rupture  of  the  phrenic  nerves, 
wifkh  canfe  dhe  motions  of  iihe  diaphrajgm.*'  A 
io^nkjkppofes  ^  the  difeafe  to  proceed  from  a  m^p* 
Hi  or  obfifu8ied  ftateof  the  ^laiida,  and  ntembranes 
0f  th^  himi  «id  ibr^iiat^  th£  mtargafltieat  of  w9iicb 

prevents 
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prevr^Bts.ai  free  pajfagetb  the  wind.^'  XioS^r  &ar> 
win,  fpeaking  of  ho^nouralaftbrnaj  attributes  :it  to 
^^  a  congeftion  of  ]yi!nphiti  the  air  ceils  of  ibe  IHihgs^ 
from  defe^ive  abforption/' 

'  ■   "  '  .  » ."  J  .  '  ■  i     •    -I 

OthQts^.karping  upon  the  faniejiringy  conftkute 
fm  echo  of  nearly  the  fame  found:  **  In  my  ideast 
a  (redundance,  of  lymph,  being  thrown  upon  the 
hxngv  the  Quantity  i)ecQn|es  too  great  iforitheciH 
pacity  of  the  abibrbent  vel&ls;  bence  ii.ftiagnates^ 
and  choaks  up  the  air  conduits;  and  tfae.theatkeof 
its  adion  being  more  confined,  o£  cdiirfe  nrefpira^ 
tion  muft./be  more  .difficult  and  labDriousJ".  All 
ivhkh  divefi^  o£  the  tranfpofition  of.  words,  is^ the 
opinioin  of  the  prefent  writer,  promulgated  in  his 
Stable ^Dire&ory,  ^^  that  (he  difeafe  originated  in  d 
£%ey  Aate,4i>f  ;the  blodd,  which  at  loigth  heooming 
yi&M  aAd  ilaghaht,)  (^ccafioned  bbftruftibns  in  the 
firft'  iaftarice,  laftly.  tube rclJUi  hy'  which  refpiratton 
bec£lme  imperfefl,  and  one!  or  both  labels  of  the 
IjyCngs  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  th<eir  office/! 
However.  liUmry  fpmdatof^  may  differ  in  eithes 
opinion  or  defjsriptibn.,.  no  great  diverfity  of  opinion 
cap  happen  upon  the  fubjeft  of  rdiqf;  palli^Uion 
mayb^ pbtaioedij.perf^ea  ewe hjuft  n'pt  he'^9;fASe4^;' 

BROOD,j-nra  wond  almoft.  indifcHbtninateiy  ufifcd 
for  t,he  youiig  of  .any  fcmL  There  ii,  .hov^eVer,.4 
nuiQb  iftker  fend  mbxe  fporting-like  diftinflion.  To 
fpeak  properly,  we  fay>  a  ^r«i>d  of  .dwdks^  didut^h 

of 
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bf  chickens,  di  Jetting  of  gulls,  a  cpvey  of  paTtridges, 
and  a  nide  of  pheafaqts, 

BROOD  MARE-^is  a  mare  kept  folely  for  the 
purpofe  of  breeding  colts,  and  pqt  to  no  other  ufc 
Whatever,. 

BROW  ANTLER— the  firft  hramh  from  the 
beam  in  the  hea4  of  a  ftag» 

BUCK — the  male  of  the  fa11o\^  deer.  In  his 
firft  year  he  is  called  a  fawn  ;  he  is  then  a  pricket ; 
and  Jaftly  A  spcK.  In  colour  they  are  mottled, 
landy,  or  a  deep  dingy  brown,  approaching  to 
blacH*  7he  males  have  horns;  the  does  none. 
Buck  venifon  is  very  fuperier  to  doe;  and  wbeii 
well  Jatted,  fells  from  three  to  four  guineas  each 
haunch.  The  feafont  for  it  in  the  higheft  perfe6lioii 
\%  frpni  June  to  Septepnber,  . 

Buck  HUNTiNC*-^has  been  of  late  years  but 
little  praftifed,  viery  few  of  them  affording  chace 
enough  to  render  it  a  matter  of  much  fporting  at- 
traflion;  particularly  if  bred  in  a  park,  whence, 
from  its  being  fo  much  accuftomed  to  the  fight  oiF 
the  human  frame,  it  becomes  in  fome  degree  like  a 
kind  of  domeftic  animal.  They  were  mu^b  hunted 
by  the  late  and  grejat  (Culkden)  Duke  of  Cumber*^ 
lakd;  but  with  his  hounds  (called  buck  hounds) 
fee  drew  for  ^qd  roufcd  his  outlying  deer  in  Cran^ 

bourne 


twrm  Ch4C€^  war  W  i^  pjp*  G*^ at  P ah.k.  W|if» 
found  in  this  way,  they  frequently  wefX  awgy  w^4 
acrofs  the  country,  and  fonietimes  iifforded  tolerable 
fporx.  The  bucks  0>^d  tljdj  A<»m(  (ociUf  4  hti^s) 
^PU^ly  in  ABril  PF  M^y-?  wbwjh,  wi*  ti^e  iJ^iw 
of  both  bucks  ai|d  is^o^i  killed  within  the  y^agr^  {if  # 
park  is  large,)  make  no  incpnfiderable  perquifit^  to 
4hf  kf^per, 

BULL  DOG.--A  bull  dog,  though  inoffenfive 
jgnd  barmlel^  wbeqi  pcap^ify  xlomeftkate^,  f^rpis, 
to  the  ey^  of  i^nidity,  a  moJl  terrj^i?  app^jjr^ni^^f 
tfc?  ,40Hbt|iji  ^  deftgwng  leer  />f  tjie  fy^  fj^F 
AJgOTittH^  iflbi^rinefs  x>f  tbe  b^a^^  i^e^  u,9^e)r<4p^mg 
j^i/w,  ith^  videwfs.pf  the  fpretea4>  Uje^j^ififlth  pjf  t\^ 
f^\U  Abe  diil€D(H>n  .pf  {be  noijbrilsy  ^^  ;(b^  a)iH^# 
icwAi#t.  fight  4of  U>^  .t^ctb,  iboidip^h  »  \^  pg^ 
jgikm^  i^^m^n  of  ,tfcp  f  oK^r  tji^jf  pp^efs,  vbi^ 
that  power  is  angrily  brw^  intq  *6ti<)iu  T1|F 
breed  is  by  no  means  fo  numerous  as  formerly, 
l|}<  CQiji^quGUce  ^  th^  gr^qal  4<ef  lii)^  of  inil^ 
!bfUtJ«&  9l»d  tbe  gr^t  nwoi)er  ^ken  abroad,  for 
muBy.af  which  yc|:y  £re«  pricey  w^ff^  .QbtaJW^ 
.Tj>e  WKuria  liprpci^,.  Awngth^  a«4  thifft  for  J>;laQ^ 
in  \tik  mm^  twA$^  M^  ^  fpjTpnid^Mc  «uii9f«^ 

i^ntb^i^:  jmM«fii:w9ie4  iUte;)  .aQ4  they  ar^e  mow  V^j^am 
feen  ftt  iJiieir  f^rfl  Uhwty,  either  ift  tpw^^  <^  c w^ttryi; 
ibeAWierf,  fro«,aj^0per:fe^i3if  itk^ia^v,  fi«i#i«g 
|t  :i»pr^'iyvKi(i«  »|Q  keep  rtbem  pjcppftrly  eoi»fip^4» 
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pleafing  ptitfLiit^  but  m  txtatic  dittrfion^   bf  th<^ 

mtiff  uitfifedtng'^  and  It^aft  biitHtoe^  p^t  of  the  very 

hy^efti,  and  mofr  ^bkndkMi^d,  ofdeti  of  tte  people. 

To  fiiieh  4  jbitbh  of  preVdleiK^e  bad  i«  ^fTived  M 

fojnrpivrtttiiliit  parc^,  ttml'iras  fo  much  cohfidered 

to  giVQ  atldUric^Hal  callofity  t<^  the  miAd&  of  \U  Cruel 

and  inton fidenate  ^ettor^),  that  the  m<^re  poUfhed 

ind  fetim^nte  claflfes  of  fod^y  Made  ftrortg  atid  re-» 

pe«fed' efiikti  for  it^  uhl  ahlttim^  by  endeavour-* 

11^  w  obi^lnrdtt  aift  <!)f  lli^  Legiflftture  foi»  that  pur- 

|»oft;  whtoh^  however^  Mttlttcki+y^faikdof  the  imen* 

tional  effeft  ;  for  the  bill  being  rqe€led  by  Si  very 

Ififliflg  tAajdilty  irt  tHe  rfoufe  of  Cbmmofrs,  itteft 

diif  fpoitil  th«^  full  libewyof  ^^vefyjfeJjVatb  en;<)yi 

vU^is  iibt  mft^airted  by  ^ny  hiore  humane,  ftiWhne 

pal  manly  .fdtifetions  df  hi^  6Wtf,  prbttiptihg  him 

«>fttlieve  il  «^  rfior^:  hbttouted  in  tht' hrett€hih!Bii 

IHt  obd^t^aiice/*    iPhfe  toVns  of  SiMtfotd^  in  £rfi^ 

MiWfki^ts  ind  WdBn^ha%  irt  berkJktYe^  are  rtow, 

pWhi^s-,  tfie  ohly  places  of  iitty  ttotfe  ^^hete  the  f^ort 

(a^  it  is  eftJled)  ii  obftirtately  perfev^rfed  ift,  or  tn^ 

ikujfivtjii'ciilif  attd  anfUMlly  ftpeuted  by  the  chimotitsf 

Af  tk*  ii*feelirt^  advocates  ibr  ctf/iom,  who,  m 

the  language  of  Shylock,  elaim  *^  it  is  k  right,  iitid 

will  not  be  deprived  of  it." 

tlm  firft  btiili-bait  ift  (hi*  couttkry  i^^t)p6ftd  td 
hawbedft  «  St^riiR^d,  ih  tht  f^ir^i'idg,  in  the 
ntigft^  olP  KiSig  Jfehtt,  ihd  ^  Ttftbtiry,  Stoffdrd-- 

fhire. 
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(hire,  in  1374.  The  introduftioii  of  it  at  Stim^ 
ford  was  as  follows^  ••  William,  Earl  Warrchj 
Lord  of  this  town,  (landing  upon  the  walls  of  the 
caftle,  faw  two  bulls  fighting  for  a  tow  in  the 
caftle  meadow,  till  all  the  butchers'  dogs  pui'fued 
one  of  the  bulls  (madded  with  noife  and  muititude) 
clean  through  the  town.  This  fight  fo  pleafed  the 
Earl,  that  he  gave  the  caftle  meadow,  where  jtbe 
bull's  duel  began,  for  a  ammon  to  the  butchdrs  of 
the  town,  after  the  firft  grafs  was  mowed,  oii  con-' 
dition  that  they  fhould  find  a  mad  bull^  the  day  fix 
weeks  before  Chriftmas-day,  for  the  continuance  of 
that  fport  for  ever.'* 

"  George  Staverton,  by  will,  dated  May  15^ 
1661,  gave  the  whole  rent  of  his  dwelling^houfe 
at  Staines,  after  two  lives,  to  buy  a  bull  annually 
for  even  which  bull  he  gave  to  the' poor  of  the. 
town  of  Wokingham,  to  be  there  baited^  then 
killed,  and  properly  divided ;  the  offal,  hide,  and 
gift  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  (hoes  and  ftockinga 
to  be  .  diftributed  among  the  children  of  the  poor* 
The  alderman  and  one  Suverton  (if  one.  of  the 
name  fbould  be  living  in  the  town)  to  fee  the  work 
done  honejlly^  that  one  of  the  poors*  piece  did  not 
exceed  another  in  bignefs."  » 

Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  principal  donation*^ 
upon  which  the  praQice  was  qriginail/  founded, 
and  afterwards  continued  upon  the  plea  of  cfiarity 
for  ifts  juftification.     Togive  it  a  degree  tff  fingUr-; 

larity 
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larity  in  the  town  of  Wokinghatn,  St-  Thofnat 
(zill*  Dec). is  the  i?^  dedicated  to  the  ff^rt^  and 
the iraarket-plaoe  thtfpot  deftined  to  the  facrifice),  . 

JjBt  the^  Tefle£tihg  mind  indulge  one  moment  in 
awfot.  rumination  upon  the  dreadful  fcene  and 
*?  note,  of  prepacation.*'  On*  a;  day  when  every 
veil  informed  mind,  and  duly  difpofed  heart,  muft 
feel  inclined  to  follow  tfae..didate>  of  religious  in« 
culcatioQ ;  when  a  certain  impreffive  filence  per^ 
vades  the  whole;  when  the  devout,  the  aged^  and 
the  infimn  await  the  fignalby  which  they  are  fum^' 
moned  to  receive  every  comfort  and  confolationl 
from  clerical  benedi£iion;'it  mud  be  to  all  good 
hearts  a  mortifying  circumftance,  that  the  very  bell 
which  tolls  to  bring  the  moral  and  religious  part 
of  the  inhabitants  to  their  duty  in  the  church,  is 
alfo  the  fignal  for  bringing  a  poor,  harmlefs,  un-^ 
offending  animal  (with  his  chain)  to  the  Jlake.  In-* 
credible  it  muft  feeih  to  thofe  who  have  never  wit- 
nefled  the  cruelty  of  .the  fcene,  that  this  very  ftak(5 
is  fixed  (and  called  the  bull-ring)  in  the  center  of 
the  market-place  of  a  market  town  no  more  than 
tmlvn  miles  from  the  feat  of  Majeily,  and  thirty- 
only  from  the  metropolis  of  this  great  and  en- 
lightened kingdom. 

^   \        '         :         / 

Without  enlarging  much  upon  the  *'  hellifli' 
praftice"  of  the  Jporb  itfelfj  it  cannot  be  inappli- 
cable to  advert  one  moment  to  the  efFeft  a  fcene  of 

fo 
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femw^B  itifatkte  cruelty  ihuft  inavitably  prodtiet 
upon  the  gitywiog  offspring  of  the  16 wet  cUffesi 
in  towm  whei^e  a  cuftom  fo  generally  dxecrated  is'fil 
fliamefully  carried  on.  Previous  to  the  commence^ 
irient^  ^^  every  h^aaft  J)dats  high  vilh  thd  cooling 
joy;"  not  a  WiRd<&w  but  i^  crowded  with;  wHMkiea 
snd  children;  iiot  a  ftreet^  '«>r  an  avenue,  but  i^ 
trowded  with  ^rulei;  iht  Very  fcum  and  refufe  iff 
ibciety  from  every  part  of  the  funrdumling  countty^ 
and  then  begins  a  fccne  of  the  mod  cruel  and  M^ 
fernal  praflice  that  ever  isntered  the!  heart  6f  m^ 
under  the  appdlation  of  ^/^rlm^  f/utih  to  the  nml^ 
litude.  In  the  church  of  this  town,  du  Sunday^ 
fhe  dothday  of  Deceimfcer,  (being  the  day  pre  viouift 
CO  the  baiting  of  the  Buil^)  1801;,.  a  fermon  wai 
preached  by  the  ReV;  Dod:o^  Barry,  ^^hikth  fermbii 
ia  fince  pubiiflied,  and  wJreire  the  ibllowing  paffa^ 
may  be  found. 

'^«  Gracious  God!  benevolent  Tal^eUt  of  thft 
uiiiverfey  what  a  prodigy  miift  be  be  in  a  ChriiUaii 
knd,  who  could  thus  dif^race  bis  natunre  biy  fac*& 
giginttc  ififaaiy^  at  whitrh  the  Uood  of  ^a  beach^ni 
of  '^  Very  Hottentot,  jhi^t  ^uddk !  Tw^  nfeftil 
animals,  the  bull,  wko  propagMes  tAj^  food,  inA 
the  faithful  dog,  who  protefts  ouflr  property,  t^  W 
thus  ^tormented!  and  for  what  purpofe?  Does  it 
tfl^d;  As  fome  hafve  ^id^*  to  bxp  idU^  th&^iiHof 

^'M,t.  Wtnttuniiy  theH9ll£^o(i  Co|QnKsi»<.  1  . 
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thfe  Englifli  chara3er?  In  anrwer  to  this  ive  muft 
femark,  that  the  barbarous  fport  (if  fport  it  can 
be*  called)  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  bravery  of 
our  anceftors;  'was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
the  reign  of  a  bad  king;  and  earneftly  do  I  pray  to 
Almighty  God^  that  in  the  reign  of  a  moft  pious 
and  benevolent  Prince^  it  may  he/or  everfet  afide! 
Cowards,  of  all  men  the  lead  unmoved,  can  both  in« 
fliO:  and  witnefs  cruelties." 

**  The  heroes  of  a  bull-bait,  the  patrons  of  mer** 
Cenary  pugilifts,  and  the  champions  of  a  cock-fight^ 
can  produce,  I  (hould  think,  but  few,  if  any^ 
difciples  brought  up  under  their  tuition,  who  have 
done  fervice  to  their  country  either  as  Warriors  or 
a^  citizens ;  but  abundant  are  the  teftimonies  which 
have  been  regiftered  at  the  gallows  of  her  devoted 
viftims,  trained  up  to  thck  furfuiis  o{  bull  bmt*- 
iNc!!!" 

Thus  much  upon  its  morality:  now  to  a  defcrip* 
tion  of  its  praftice.  The  bull  beitig  chained  to  the 
ftake^  which  chain  extends  to  about  fifteen  yards 
in  length,  and  terminates  jn  a  very  (Irong  leather 
collar  pafBng  round  the  neck  of  the  bull ;  and  his 
horns  having  been  previoufly  muffled  at  the  points 
(by  the  profeflional  amateurs)  with  a  compofition 
of  iow^  tallow^  and  melted  pitchy  the  ceremony  thus 
commences.  Thofe  gentlemen  beft  calculated  to 
appeaif  in  the  charafter  of  defptrddos  begin  the  at- 
.  Vol.  I.  H  tack 


tack  by  the  ttiaft  dreadful  Boifes  of  diffefcnt  kinds, 
hilhmngs^  hotingSf  and  hiJingSf  confifting  of  a 
CompHcalion  horrid  beyond  defciiption.  Whilfl: 
the  ab«adaned  crew  of  nfggain^ffini  are  in  this  way, 
with  their  hats  and  huzzaingSy  endeavouring  to  ir- 
ritate him  h/arcj  if  the  poor  animal^  partially  fub- 
mifiive  to  his  fate^  remains  unmoved,  feeming  (in 
the  ^^  mind*s  eye'*  of  rumination)  to  fay  ^'  I  (land 
here  an  obje6l  more  Jinned  againft  than  fioning/*  it 
roufes  the  infernal  malice  of  the  multitude  to  a 
certain  degree  of  indignation,  which  ia  inftantly 
difplayed  by  the  confederates  bchiniy  who  being 
moftly*  provided  with  fharp*pointed  flicks,  proceed 
to  thoJe  plcqfing  punBurts^  and  provoking  twifts  of 
the  imly  which  roufe  him  from  his  ftate  of  humi- 
liation to  a  temporary  madnefs;  when,  in  the  midil 
of  this  horror  and  confufion,  the  Jirfi  dog  is  fud- 
denly  Ic^  loo/c:  and  this,  to  the  treble  rtfined  and 
inexplicable  fenfations  of  a  bull-baiter,  is  the  moji 
extatic  moment  of  his  life ;  his  very  exiftence  is  ab- 
Ibrbed  in  the  magnitude  of  the  concern ;  his  whole 
foul  is  i^n^aged;  the  mind  or  memory  is  no  longer 
itfelf,  2^  the  tormentor  is  as  completely  mad  as  the 
unfprtUn&te  obje8  of  his  perfecution. 

The  (<:<ene  now  advances  to  a  ftate  of  confuiioa 
exceeding  all  humana  conception;  the  howling  of 
the  dogs,  ftill  in  hand^  anxious  and  eager  to  be  let 
loole;  the  roaring  and  dreadful  bellowings  of  the 
bull,  (particularly  if  pinned  by  the  nofe  to  the 
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ground;)  the  dangerous  preffings,  and  inceflanc 
hollowing  and  bustzaings  of  the  mob;  the  gallopiiig 
trdmplings  of  the  enraged  animal  j  all  conftitute  a 
fcene  from  which  the  thinking  mind  retreats  with 
horror^  and  claims  a  chafm  to  renew  the  defcrip-* 
tion.  The  firft  dog,  perhaps,  inadequate  to  the 
wifhes  of  his  adherents,  and  not  being  able  to  fuc-* 
ceed  farther  than  to  increafe  the  rage  of  the  buU^ 
is  affifted  by  a  fecond:^  which  inilantly  roufing  the 
vidim  at  the  (fake  to  an  encreafed  exertion  of  rage 
and  felf  defence,  as  evidently  increafes  the  hor^ 
rid  kappinefs  of  the  multitude  to  a  degree  be- 
yond all  power  of  imagination,  and  to  which  the 
defcriptive  pen  muft  bow  obedience^  and  acknow* 
Ledge  its  inability^ 

Should  the  poor  pcrfecuted  ^niiiia),  by  evetf 
ftreiMAOus  effort  in  its  own  defence,  collefk  fuffident 
ftrength  to  keep  its  two  inveterate  foes  at  bay^  and 
preferve  its  noftrils  from  the  blood^-tbirfty  fangs  o£ 
its  opponents,  delay  does  but  increafe  the  determi-^ 
nation  of  ihofe  previoufly  determined)  ia  which 
cafe  refemment  is  feldom  long  without  a  remedy* 
Stimulated  to  a  greater  degree  of  cruelty  by  tedioua 
difappointment,  a  third  d^g  (fhould  it  be  neceflary) 
is  let  toofe,  as  it  were  by  aicident^  to  affill  the  other 
Mo;  wheii,  under  fo  fevere  a  weight  of  accumu- 
lated oppreffioi^,  exhaufted  nature  finks  ^  the  poor 
pitiable  6bje3:  is  pinne4x<i  the  ground  by  the  moft 
irntable  and  tender  part  about  biniy  bleeding  and 
Ha  bellowing 
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bellowing  bmidft  the  fhamekfs  fhouts  of  a  fli^meful 
viftory,  wher^  five  hundred  greater  brutes  have 
brought  a  lefler  to  the  ground. 

Not  to  prolong  fo  (hocking  a  defcription  beyond 
the  length  unavoidably  neceffary  to  its  perfeft  com- 
prehenfion,  it  muft  fuffice  to  fay,  the  cruelty  is  ex- 
tended by,  every  means  that  can  poffibly  ajfijl  the 
caufe.  Prizes  are  annually  advertifed  for  the  beft 
dogs,  thereby  inducing  the  owners  to  bring  them 
any  diltance,  not  only  to  increafe  and  lengthen  the 
{port,  but  that  the  objeSi  of  mifery  may  not  die  too 
eafy  a  death !  In  the  midft  of  his  fuiFerings,  if  the 
minds  of  his  hellifh  tormentors  have  not  been  fuf* 
ficiently  fatiated  with  repetitions  Qf  what  has  paft^ 
collateral  aid?  are  called  in  to  roufe  his  powers  (al- 
ready by'atf  unwearied  fcene  of  perfecutibn  lulled 
to  ah  apathy)  of  defence  and  refentment  once  more 
into  a£lion^  Inftances  are  common  where  fires 
have  been  made  under  the  very  body  of  the  bull, 
when  too  much  worn  down,  and  exhaufted  by  the 
jerks  of  the  chain,  longer  to  exert  himfelf>  pa- 
tiently he  ftands,  with  the  blood  dreaming  from  his 
noftrils,  totally  infenfible  to  the  twiftings  of  his  tail 
even  to  diflocation,  the  continued  goring  with 
fticks  pointed  with  nails,  and  a  long  lift,  of  experi- 
ments equally  to  be  abhorred,  only  tend  to 
ftrengthen,  moft  incontrovertibly,  the  dreadful  ef- 
feft  fuch  fcenes  (exultingly  enjayed)  muft  have 
upon  the  rifing  generation,  whofe  minds  muft,  by 
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a  familiarity  with  the  frequency  of  the  fcene,  be 
rendered  totally  callou?  to  every  fenfation  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  humanity,  ^ven  in  the  very  hour  of  in- 
fantine infatuation. 

BULL  RUNNING—is  a  purfuit  of  thebullin 
a  way  no  lefs  cruel  and  difgraceful  to  the  humanity 
of  this  enlightened  country  than  what  has  been  be- 
fore dcfcribed.     By  cuftom  in  the  manor  of  Tut- 
bury,  in  SuflFordfliire,  as  mentioned  at  almoft  the 
head  of  the  laft  article,  a  bull  was  given  by  the 
prior  to  the  minftrels.     After  undergoing  the  toTr 
tare  of  having  his  horns  cut  off,  his  ears  and  tail 
cropped  and  docked  to  the  very  ftump,  his  noftrils 
filled  with  pepper,  and.  his  body  befmeared  with 
foap,  he  was  turned  out  in  fuch  a  pitiable  ftate  to 
be  hunted,  (this  was  called  bull  running; J  and  when 
taken,  or  held  long  enough  to  pull  off  fome  of  his 
hair^  he  was  then  faftened  to  the  ftake,  and  iaited* 
To  the  great  honour,   however,  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonfhire,  (Steward  of  Tutbury,)  and  not  lefs  fo 
of  the  people  who  petitioned  againft  it,  the  buh 
RUNNING  at  Tutbury  was  entirely  abolifhed  in  the 
year  1778^ 

BURROWS,-~are  the  holes  or  cavities  in  the 
earth  of  a  ra,bbit  warren,  where  they  bring  and 
breed  up  their  young,  as  well  as  where  they  in-? 
ftantly  retire  to  for  fafety,  upon  the  approach  of 
danger, 
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CADE-f-^-was  ahorfe  of  the  beft  bloodjfpeed^  and 
httom^  ever  bred  in  the  kingdom*  He  was  foaled 
in  1734;  got  by  the  Gqdolphin  Arabian;  dam 
(Roxana)  by  the  Bald  Galloway,  He  beat  moft 
horfes  of  his  time,  and  was  afterwards,  as  a  stal* 
LION,  the  fire  of  Changeling,  Matchsm,  Yowh^ 
Cade,  Mercury,  Merryman,  Cadohmus,  Bold^ 
Bywell  Tom,  Victim,  Turpin,  and  a  long  Hft  of 
et  C0t€ra's ;  through  the  channels  of  whofc  differeni 
progenies  his  blood  is  to  be  found  in  almoft  every 
ftud  of  celebrity  from  oiie  extremity  of  the  kingdom 
IP  the  other, 

CADENCE,«-divcfted  of  its  mere  technical  idea 
in  the  manege,  is,  in  horfemanfiiip,  what  time  is  in 
pi/uficj  uniformity  in  manners,  or  confiftency  in 
condiifl:  a  horfe  complete  in  his  cadence^  is  to  be 
confidercd  perfect  in  his  afliom 

CALKING,  or  Corking^-^s  the  projeEtingimrt 
crroneoufly  formed  at  the  hceh  of  horfe-lhoes  in 
general,  particularly  in  frofty  weather;  at  which 
time  their  utility  may  be  admitted,  and,  Jn  faftj 
cannot  be  donewithotU^  where  horfes  are  in  frequeni 
life.  Thefe  calkings,  however,  cannot  be  juftified 
yppi)  any   fcientific  principle  whatever,    without 
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dianoe  af  accident  to  the  nder,  uid  of  lameoefs  to 
the  bcMrfe;  for  vpan  kvd  ground  the  hfodk  cannoc 
move  tmt  in  a  diftorted  motion;  and  if  die  promi- 
nence in  the  fhoe  cones  into  immediate  contaid 
"with  a  roUing-^ftone,  or  a  projeding  part  in  the 
pavement,  ligamentary  lamenefs  probably  enfues% 
If  it  is  fxmnd  hece&ry  to  bring  them  into  ufe  at 
all,  even  in  frojiy  weather^  both  heels  ifaould  be 
equally  raifed,  as  there  will  be  much  lefs  danger  in 
a  double  thaii  a  lingle  calking. 

CALOMEL — h  a  medical  article,  well  known 
by  this  name  as  the  mildeft  preparation  of  mercury : 
k  is  in  general  ufe  in  private  pra£lice,  and  a  certain 
ipecific  for  the  obliteration  of  'worms  in  horses, 
when  added  in  proper  proportions  to  the  ingredients 
for  purging-balls. 

CAMPHIRE— 4sa  vegetableconcrete,  unftuous 
to  the  touch,  with  a  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that 
of  rofiartary,  and  a  bitter  pungent  tafte,  accompa* 
nied  with  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  on  the  tongue.  It  is 
volatile,  like  eifential  oils,  but  without  their  acri- 
mony: it  burns  in  water;  it  receives  no  empyreu- 
matic  imprelSons ;  nor  does  it  fufFer  any  refolution 
firom  any  degree  of  fire,  to  which  it  can  be  cxpofed 
in  clofe  veflels,  though  readily  combuftible  in  the 
o^en  air.  Camphire  is  known  to  be  good,  if,  ^hen 
it  is  put  upon  hot  bread,  it  becomes  moiil;  if  dry^ 
it  is  bad.     It  fliould  be  kept  in  a  glafs  ftppper 
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bottle,  or  clofe  tied  in  a  bladder,  not  more  to  pre^ 
vent  it  from  lofing  its  property,  than  to  prevent 
the  lofs  of  the  whole  by  exhalation.  Ufed  as  a  me« 
dicine,  internally  or  externally,  it  has  a  narcotic 
eflPeft,  and  greatly  diminifhes  the  irritability  of  the 
fyftem;  as  an  external,  it  is  Angularly  ufeful,  par« 
ticularly  in  weaknefs,  rheumatic  pains,  or  fpafmo^ 
die  iafFe£tions. 

CAMPHORATED  SPIRITS~is  a  prefcrip. 
tion  Handing  in  the  Difpenfatory  of  the  London 
College  of  Phyficians,  and  is  thus  prepared. 
♦*  Take  of  camphor  two  ounces;  refkiiied  fpirit  of 
wine,  one  quart;  {hake  frequently  till  the  camphor 
is  diflblved.^'  It  is  a  very  ufeful  embrocation  in 
flight  ftrains,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
chilblains  in  the  winter  feafon. 

CAMOMILE.^The  flowers  are  fo  ufefuF  in. 
fomentations,  that  no  good  fportfman  in  the  coun^ 
try  fhouldeyer  be  without  them  in  the  houfe. 

CANKER,— a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  foot  of  a 
horfe,  originating  in  a  negle&ed  thrufli,  : which 
having  acquired  a  Corrofive  property  by  its  reteiii 
tion,  continues  to  rot  and  deftroy  the  furrounding 
parts,  till,  by  a  judicious  feparation  of  the  fungus 
from  the  found  parts,  frefti  granulations  may  be 
promoted,  and  the  cure  confirmed, 

CANKEH 
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CANK£R--*m  the  ear  of  a  dog,  is  moftly  occa^ 
lioned  by  injury  from  bulhes  in  beating  or  hunting 
covert,  and  might  be  eafily  cured  at  firft  with  a 
little  Friar^s  balfam,  or  tinftnre  of  myrrh:  this 
being  omitted,  a  rigid  efchar  forms  upon  the  fur* 
iace,  :when  which  is  feparated  by  accident  (as  itre-^ 
peatedly  is)  it  leaves  the  wound  larger  than  before. 
A  very  flight  touch  with  the  biUter  of  antimony^  .is 
the  fureft  and  bell  mode  of  deftroying  the  founda^^ 
tion  of  inveteracy,  and  healing  the  wound. 

CANKER — in  the  mouth  of  a  horfe,  invariably 
proceeds  from  ah  injury  fuftained  from  fevereand 
improper  jerks  of  the  bridle  by  the  paflion  and  per 
tulanceof  the  rider;  in  the  feat  of  the  wound  or 
laceration,  is  formed  a  fort  of  infenfible  flougfa, 
which  either  a  little  burnt  alum,  or  borax  powdered 
fine,  and  fprinkled  upon  the  furface,  will  foon  fepar 
rate,  and  bring  away :  the  part  will  afterwards  pro- 
mote its  own  cure. 

CANTH ARIDES.— Spanifti  flies,  the  principal 
ingredient  in  every  compofition  prepared  for  the 
purpofe  of  bliftcring;  fome  of  which  are  in  the 
form  of  ointments;  others,  lefs  powerful^  are  ap-^ 
plied  as  licjuids,  and  called  liquid  blifters., 

CAPARISON-^is  moftly  ufed  as  a  miliury 
term,  appertaining  to  cavalry  regiments^  and  ap» 
plicable  to  the  apparatus  of  every  individual;  the 
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faddle,  bridle,  houfings,  holfters,  and  trt{>pit^Sj  of 
'  every  diftin£tion. 

CALF — is  the  male  produce  of  the  ^ag  and 
hind:  they  are  the  largeft  of  the  i{>eci<»  in  England, 
and  known  in  the  aggregate  by  the  general  appel- 
lation of  RED  deer;  thefe  are  moftly  the  natives 
of  forefts  and  chaoes,  (as  Windfor  and  the  Nev 
Forefts,  Sherwood,  Enfield  Clmce,  &c.)  in  contra- 
diftin£lion  to  fallow  dur^  bred  in  parks,  and  called 
BUCK  and  doe;  their  produce  a  fawn. 

CALLS~-are  inftruments  for  imitating  the  caH 
of  partridges  and  quails;  fome  of  which  are  fo  adt- 
mirably  executed,  that^  with  thofe  who  are  adepts 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  the  management 
of  the  nets,  it  becomes  a  pleafing,  if  not  a  profita- 
Ue,  amufement. 

CAPON; — a  young  cock  divcftodof  his  teftes 
(by  incifion  and  feparation)  fo  fooh  as  he  is  large 
bnough  for  the  operation :  the  belt  lime  is  at  about 
three  or  four  months  old.  The  only  ufeful  intent 
is  to  aapiire  additional  £ze  and  growth,  as  capons 
are  frequently  killed  of  fcven,  loght,  and  even  nint 
pounds  weighty 

CARP— «re  efteemed  one  of  the  richeft  frefli 
water  fifh  we  hare  in  the  kingdom:  they  are  the 
principal  ftock  of  park  canals  and  snanbr  pond&i 

to 


lo  ihe  ownliirs  of  which  they  alTord  cotifiderable 
profit;   paiticulorly  near  populous  cities,    wher^ 
they  can  be  difpofed  of  to  advantage  at  the  feafoa 
vrhen  fucb  ponds  are  drawn,  and  new  (locked  with 
ftores*     Much  fuccefs  depends  upon  the  nat^i^  ef 
the  foil  where  the  pond  i«  fituate:  if  in  a  loft  nvar- 
ley  kind  of  earth,   or  warm  clay,   impregnated 
with  haeel  earth,  and  a  muddy  bottom,  they  thrive 
beyond  expedition;    but  upon  a  dead,    bl^cfc, 
moory  gravel,    or  a  flinty,  chalky  bottom,  they 
are  fteril  beyond   defcription,  in  both  growth  and 
propagation.     They  are  a  £ih  fo  exceedingly  ihy^ 
(or  fo  exceedingly  cunning,)  that  they  afford  very 
liale  fuccefs  to  the  angler,  who  ought  to  be  <mt 
of  the  moft  patient  adventurers  that  ever  embarked 
in  fporting  fpeculation.     They  are  but  lictje  found 
in  running  ftreams  or  rivers,  notwithftanding  very 
large  quantities  of  fmaU  ftores  are  conftantly  thrown 
in  from  the  lefervoirs  and  breeding  ponds  of  gen- 
tlemen living  in  the  vicinity  of  fuch  rivers,  not 
more  to  get  rid   of  their  own  fuperflux,  than  to 
promote  a  friendly  fupply  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  neighbours.     In  large  ponds,  well  ftocked, 
the  poachers  are  never  deficient  in  means  of  pf0« 
curing- themfelves  ajhare:  this  they  elTefl  by  form*- 
ing  a  pafte  of  crumbled  bread,  flour,  and  treacle^ 
to  which  they  add  fome  of  the  coculus  indicu«  (an 
Indian  berry)  in  powder.:  this  being  well  incorpo* 
rated,  and  thrown  into  the  pond  in  various  parts^ 
iftbout  the  fij&e  of  common  baits,  in  the  latter  part 
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of  the  evening,  the.  fiih  will  be  found  at  di(.ylight  in 
the  morning  floating  upon  the  furface  in  a  ftate  of 
fiupefa£iion,  when  they  are  taken  out  with  the 
hand  clofe  to  the  bank  without  the  leaA.difficuity^ 
This  is  a  bufinefs  <:arried  on  to  a  wonderful  extent 
for  thirty  and  forty  miles  round  LondoQ,  in  which 
circle  tht,  fyjlem  oifupply  U  as  .regularly  c.ondu6led 
as  the  fir  ft  commercial  concern  in  the  metropolis^ 
as  will  ,be  feenwhen,we  coipe  to  a  more  minute 
defipription  of  the  art  under  the  head  Poaching^  .  , 
i     "  )....■' 

,  CARMINATIVES-r-are  aU.fucK  warm  aro* 
matic  feeds  or  medicines  as-  expel  wind,  amoogft 
which  miy  be  juftly  ranked  moft  of  the  fpices; 
likewife  anifeed,  carraways,  cardamoms,  ginger^ 
grains  of  paradife,  &c.  They  are, excellent  aidi 
in  the  flatulent  diforders  of  horfes;  ^but  ihould 
not,  ifpdffible,  have  been  too  long  inthtjhap^  a$ 
fome  of  them  lofe  their  property  by  long  keepr 
ing. 

/  CARROTS — are,  after  the.  fair  experiments. of 
Jate  years,  become  an  article  of  very  confiderabje 
jconfumption,  ;as.a  collateral  kind  of  food  for  the 
Juppprt  qf  horfes  employed  in  agriculture.  TJje 
poil  candid, attention,  ^nd  minute  obfervation,  at 
Jength  admits,  that  hbrfes  having^a  propprtion  of 
carrots,  waftied,'  cleaned,  dried,  and  cut:  either 
^lone,  or  mixed  with  the  baarn  chaff,  do  their,  work 
a£  well,  look  as  firm  in  their  ftefh,  and  fine  in-  their 
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coat,  as  thofe  Vho  are  kept  upon  corn,  chaflF^  and 
hay.  Although  their  utility  in  this  way  cannot  be 
denied,  yet  it  muft' be  rienitembered,  they  are  not 
Efficiently  nutritious  for  horks  in  hard  or  cxpedu 
tious  work  upton  the  public  and  pofting  roads;  they 
require  a  inore  firfn,  fubftantial  fupport:  for  horfes 
in  eafy,  :flowy  and  moderate  work,  they  anfwer 
well,  incorporated  with  other  articles;  or  even 
alone,  in  fmill  quantities;  but  if  given  too  largely^ 
they  attenuate  the  blood,  and  impoverilh  the  frame. 


CART  HORSES.— The  horfes  fo  called  are 
principjlUy  the  horfes  employed  in  drawing  farmers' 
waggons,'  carts,  and  the  plough;  as  well  as  the  infi- 
nity employed  with  waggons  upon  the  turnpike 
road,  in  the  conveyance  of  articles  in  trade  from 
oiie  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  The  in- 
credible number  fupported  in  the  metropolis,  and 
its  environs,  by  the  merchants,  breweries,  coal 
merchants,  carmen,  and  the  proprietors  of  wharfs, 
exceed  the  utmoft  conception  of  thofe  not  ac* 
cuftomed  to  fuch  profpefts,  or  to  fuch  calculations. 
Of  cart  horfes  this  kingdom  has  to  boaft  different 
kinds,  and  thofe  kinds  are  mod  judicioufly  appro- 
priated to  the  different  work,  and  different  coun- 
tries, for  which  they  feem  to  be  mpre  particularly 
or  individually  adapted.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken,  and  no  expence  fp?red,  tp  improve  this  pe- 
culiar and  moft  ufeful  breed  qf  horfes  to  the  utmoft 
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poffible  pitch  of  perfe£Uon»  The  forts  moftly  itP 
ufe,  aie  the  Urge  heavy  blacks,  for  which  Leicefter- 
fkire,  Lincotnfliire,  and  the  midland  ccainties,  are 
the  moft  remarkable;  the  little  (lout,  uniform 
p^aichcs  from  Suffolk;  and  fome  of  the  ftrong, 
hasdy  Jiuxdies  from  Clydefdale,  in  North  Britain. 
The  formev  of  the  three  forts,  when  well  fbaped, 
and  uniform,  conftitute  as  perfeft  beauties  to  the 
contemplative  eye  of  the  patriotic  agricultttrift,  as 
the  bcft  bred  blood  horfes  can  pofilWy  do  to  the 
moft  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  turf.  From  thefe 
midland  blacks  of  the  largeft  fize,  ftrength,  and 
imiformity,  are  fekfled  all  the  capital  ftock  of  the 
rao&  opulent  firms  and  manufa6lories  in  and  round 
the  metropolis.  Thofe  one  degree  inferior  in 
height  ftrength^  uniformity,  and  price,  conftitute 
the  iell  teams  of  the  farmers  in  Berkshire,  HAi^fTS, 
and  Wilts;  at  the  principal  market  towns  of  which, 
as  R^adin^j  Wallingfordj  Abingdon^  Bafingjtoke^ 
Alian^  Airesfardj  Winchefttr^  Sec.  may  be  feen  fbme 
of  the  ftrongeft,  handfomeft  and  fineft  teams  of 
draft  horfes  in  the  kingdom  without  exception* 

The  Suffolk  punches  are  a  confiderably  coarfcf 
kind  of  horfe,  lef$  uniform  in  fliape,  and  lefs  con- 
ftant  in  colour;  they  run  greatly  into  a  mealy  chef-* 
nut,  or  roan  forrel,  having  moftly  a  blaze  in  the 
face,  with  a  white  mane  and  tail;  they  are  very 
ftauncb  to  their  work,  and  the  hardieft,  perhaps, 
of  any  horfe  brought  into  ufc.  Thefe  qualifica- 
,    a  tions 
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tions  dedine  them  to  the  pofleffion  of  fmait  far- 
mers, having  the  leaft  money,  and,  in  general,  to 
countries  having  the  leaft  keep.  By  the  account 
of  a  previous  writer,  they  are  entitled  to  a  more 
pre-eminent  fituation.  He  fays,  ^^  they  are  nimble 
walkers  and  trotters :  they  have  ever  proved  them- 
ielves  the  trueft  and  beft  drawers  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  hardieft  and  moft  ufeful  cart  and  plough 
horfes.  Their  nimblenefs,  it  fiiould  feem,  is  owing 
to  their  moderate  fize;  and  their  immenfe  powers 
in  lifting  weight,  to  the  fame  caufe,  combined  with 
the  low  pofition  of  the  fhoulder,  which  occafions 
weight  to  be  a£ted  upon  in  a  juft  and  horizontal 
diredion.  Their  fuperiority  over  all  other  borfes, 
at  drawing  dead  pulls,  is,  no  doubt,  in  fome  mea- 
&iTe  owing  to  early  training,  as  in  no  county  is 
fiich  pride  taken  in  teaching  hories  to  draw;  and  it 
is  well  known^  that  a  team  of  Suffolk  horfes,  the 
iignal  being  given,  will  all  down  upon  their  knees, 
and  leave  nothing  behind  them,  that  is  within  the 
power  of  flefh  and  blood  to  draw  away." 

Of  the  Clydefdale  or  Scotch  horfes  it  it  faid, 
^^  they  are  probably  as  good  and  ufeful  a  draft 
horfe  as  any  we  are  poffeffed  of;  larger  than  the 
Suffolk  punches,  being  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  hands 
and  a  half  high;  flrong,  hardy,  and  remarkable  true 
pullers;  a  refkive  horfe  being  jarely  found  amongfl 
them.  In  ihape,  plain  made  about  the  bead,  (ides, 
and  hind  legs;  moftly  grey  or  brown^  faid  to  have 
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been  produced  from  the  common  Scotch  mare  and 
Flanders  horfes,  a  hundred  years  ago."  The  fame 
writer  alfo  recommends  ^^  the  mixing  a  little  racing 
blood  with  the  cart  ftock;  enlarging  alfo  upon,  the 
wonderful  exertions  in  carting  bufinefs  upon  the  road 
by  the  Cleveland  bays,  a  fort  of  coach  horfes.  Al- 
though bred  horfes  are,  of  all  others,  the  moft  flug- 
gifh;  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  a  crofs  of  their  blood 
gives  fpirit  and  aQivity  to  the  heavier  kind  of  horfes." 

.  CASTING  NET.— In  a  half  extended  form, 
(when  in  part  fufpended  from  the  ground,  and  red- 
ing on^be  leads  fixed  to  its  bottom,)  it  refembles  a 
l>ell  in  its  (hape;  but  when  cajl  in  the  water^-  or 
fpread  on  the,  ground,  it  conftitutes.  a  complete 
drcle.  They  are  made  of  different  dimenfions; 
and  fo  conftru€led,  as  to  be  completely  grafped  by 
the  right  and  left  hand,  having  the.  centre  of  the 
net  fpread  over  the  left  fhoulder;  when,  by  a,fud- 
den  exertion,  (in  which  there  muft  be  great  expert- 
nefs,)  the  net  is  fo  caft  as  to  fall  upon  the  .water  in 
its  utmojl  circular  extent;  where  finking  with  all 
poffible  expedition,  by  the  weight  of  the  lead 
affixed  to  its  edges,  which  now  becoming  the  bot- 
tom, inclofes  within  it  all  the  fifh  in  the  fpace  fo 
povered,  and  from  whence  na  one  can.efcape.  To 
the  centre  of  the  net  is  fixed  a  line,  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  which  line,  in  throwing  (or  catting)  the 
net,  is  of  courfe  extended,  the  extremity  being  pre- 
vioufly  faftened  to  the  wrift :  when  the  leads  have 
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reached  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  reft  on  the 
ground,  the  fifh  rife  into  the  bell  part  of  the  net; 
then  the  perfon  having  the  line  in  hand  begins  to 
draw  the  net  gently  to  land;  in  doing  which,  tlie 
edges  approach  each  other  at  bottom,  where  there 
^re  tucks  to  receive  the  fifh;  and  thofe,  particularly 
roach^  perch^  and  gudgeons^  are  fometiraes  caught 
in  great  abundance.  The  perfon  cafting  the  net 
'  fliould  ufe  a  round  frock,  or  a  jacket  without  but- 
tons; for  want  of  ufing  which  precaution,  many  a 
fportfman  of  this  defcription  has  received  a  com- 
plete and  dangerous  ducking,  to  which  he  did  not 
feem  to  think  himfelf  fully  entitled. 

CASTING  THE  Hair; — an  alraoft  obfolete  (or 
provincial)  term  for  a  horfe's  (bedding  his  coat* 

CASTRATION— is  the  lofs  of  the  tefticles  by 
extirpation,  which  requires  a  very  nice  eye,  and 
fieady  hand,  in  the  operator:  for,  although  it  has, 
in  general,  been  performed  by  Vuleanians  of  the 
i^iferior  order,  who  are  jlrangers  to  the  delicate 
ftruQure  and  formation  of  the  parts,  yet  it  is  now 
to  be  anxioufly  hoped,  we  are  faft  emerging  from 
former  ignorance,  and  that  we  Ihall  become  as  ex- 
pert and  dexterous  in  this  art  (if  not  fo  famous)  as 
tiiG  Italians*  There  are  two  modes  of  operation; 
one  of  thofe  not  of  long  ftanding:  the  qriginal 
manner  of  operating  was  by  firft  catting  the  horfe 
upon  a  bed  of  ftraw,  properly  prepared  for  the 
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purpofe;  then  fecuring  the  teftes  by  bandage,  and 
making  an  incifion  longitudinally  through  the 
fcrotum;  laying  bare  the  tcfticle,  and,  after  making 
firm  a  waxed  thread  around  the  fpermatic  cord^ 
the  tefticle  was  then  extraf^ed  by  the  knife,  and  the 
farther  eflPufion  of  blood  prevented  by  the  hot  iron, 
or  a£iual  cautery.  This  is  the  method  ftill  in  ufe 
in  inoft  parts  of  the  kingdom,-  and  mod  probably 
where  the  greater  number  of  colts  are  bred;  but  in 
the  prefent  increafe  of  veterinarians,  fome  verifi- 
cation of  the  old  adage,  **  New  lords,  new  laws," 
ttiuft  be  expefted ;  and  they  proceed  in  a  different 
way. 

Prefuming  upon  the  poffibility  of  the  cauterized 
cfchar  coming  away  by  chance  or  accident,  and  the 
profiife  haemorrhage  that  might  probably  follow, 
before  the  apparatus  could  be  again  collefled,  and 
the  horfe  reduced  to  a  proper  pofition  for  fecuring* 
the  arteries  from  a  farther  efFufion  of  blood,  the 
following  mode  is  now  adopted.  The  horfe  being 
caft,  and  the  incifion  made  through  the  fcrotum,  as 
before  defcribed,  the  fpermatic  cord  is  then  fe- 
cured  by  pafling  acrofs  it  a  flit  ftick  up  elofe  to  the 
body,  which  is  fecured  at  each  end  with  the  waxed 
thread  ufed  by  fhoemafccrs :  this  afting  as  a  tourni- 
quet upon  the  artery,  the  reparation  and  difle6lion 
is  then  made  with  the  knife;  after  which  a  few 
pledgets,  of  warm  digeftives,  are  introduced;  no 
cautery  at  all  applied;  a  trifling  inflammation,  with 
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tonfequent  difcharge^  enfues;  the  fuperfluous  parts 
flough  off,  and  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  terminates 
the  whole* 

In  refped  to  the  agt  and  feafon  moft  applicable^ 
and  beft  adapted,  to  the  operation,  cuftom  and  ex- 
perience fecm  to  have  left  no  room  for  improve- 
ment: twelve  or  thirteen  months  old  is  the  beft 
time  to  perform  the  operation,  and  in  the  months 
of  Aprils  Afoy,  or  June^  that  either  extreme  of 
heat  or  cold  may  be  equally  avoided.  In  the  laft 
feven  years,  feveral  praftitipners  of  the  new  fchool 
(to  fliew  the  fuperiority  of  art  over  nature)  held 
forth  the  theory  of  caftrating  horfes  of  any  age, 
'Without  the  leaft  confinement  or  reft,  the  fubjeft 
being  permitted  to  go  dire6lly  about  his  bufinefs  as 
ufual.  This  propofition  was  too  furprifing,  and 
too  alluring,  not  to  obtain  converts;  numbers  ac« 
quiefced;  theory  was  in  a  variety  of  inftances  re- 
duced to  praftice;  and  the  praftice  foon  proved 
(to  the  mortification  of  the  owners)  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  ^^  Dead  men  tell  no  tales/* 

CATARACT,— the  technical  term  for  a  defed 
of  the  eye,  to  which  no  particular  caufc  of  origin 
has  been  yet  decifively  afcertained.  The  faculty 
define  it,  *^  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour  of 
the  eye,  which  prevents  the  ray:*  of  light  pafling  to 
the  retina,  and  of  courfe  preventing  vifi?on."  Doc- 
tor Hunter  fays,  ^'  it  is  when  an  inflammation  in 

I  2  the 
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the  coat  of  the  cryftalline  humour  hath  rendered  it 
opaque."  But  Mfa.  St.  Yves  feems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  cryftalline  humour  fwells.  He 
alfo  divides  the  cataraft  into  the  true,  th*e  doubtful^ 
aftd  falfe :  the  true  he  fubdivides  again  into  three  ; 
the  doubtful  into  four;  and  the  falfe  into  the  glau- 
coma, and  the  ihaking  catarad.  All  this  diviiion 
and  fub-divifion  feems  little  regarded  even  by  the 
moft  curious  and  indefatigable  in  anatomical  re^ 
fearches;  particularly  as  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that,  with  every  profeffional  and  energetic  endea- 
vour, no  medicines,  external  or  internal,  have  ever 
been  difcovered,  that  are  known  certainly  capable 
of  removing  this  difordcr.  In  the  human  frame, 
methods  of  operating  on  the  cryftallirie  humour 
were  fuccefsfuUy  praftifed  by  Sharp,  Daviel,  and 
others :  little,  however,  is  to  be  expeSed  with  the 
horfe.  In  fuch  cafe,  perhaps,  it  may  be  "  hotter 
to  bear  thofe  ills  we  have,  than  venture  upon  thofc 
we  know  not  of." 

CATHARTICS— ^are  fynonimous  with  purga- 
tives, and  include  all  medicines  of  that  defcription. 

CAUSTICS— are  medicines  which  externally 
conftitute  a  deftruftion  of  the  texture  (ox  fuper- 
*ficies)  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Cauftics  are  of  different  kinds,  arid  of  various 
powers;  according  to  the  reduftion,  or  extirpation, 
for  Mvhich  they  are  intended.  The  aftual  cautery, 
*  or 
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or  red-hot  iron,  is  ufed  in  firing,  as  well  as  for  the 
farther  prevention  of  fand-cracks  already  broke 
out.  The  antimonial  cauftic,  or  butter  of  anti- 
mony, (in  judicious  bands),  is  a  complete  and 
perfcft  cure  {or  poll  cvil^fiflula^  quittdr,  and  canker 
in  the  foot.  Lunar  cauftic  is  an  admirable  counter- 
a6):ion  to  warts,  and  faft-fhooting  fungus.  Red 
precipitate  is  an  excellent,  fubftitute,  when  fo  much 
ftrength  is  not  required;  few  wounds  in  harfes  can 
be  brought  to  a  favourable  ftate  of  cicatrization 
without  it. 

CAVESON — is  an  article  ufed  in  the  breaking 
of  colts,  as  well  as  in  the  manege:  it  confifts  of  a 
femi-circle,  of  iron  or  blocked  tin,  pafling  round 
ihe  nofe,  about  five  inches  above  the  noftrils, 
having  three  hinges  or  joints,  concave  on  the  in* 
fide,  and  covered  with  leather,  lift,  or  woollen 
cloth.  This  has  three  fwivel  rings,  one  in  the 
center  of  the  nofeband,  and  one  on  each  fide;  to 
all  or  either  of  which  the  reins  are  affixed,  that  he 
may  be  accuftomed,  in  the  ring,  to  pace  either  to 
the  right  or  left.  The  cavefon  is  mounted  with  a 
headftall,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  headftall  of  ^ 
-bridle :  and  to  the  rings  on  each  fide  the  cavefon, 
are  ftraps  long  enough  to  be  buckled  to  the  fides  of 
the  faddle,  that  his  head  may  be  kept  in  a  proper 
.pofition  (when  bearing  upon  thd  colt's  bit)  to  render 
\ilm  pliable,  and  to  infure  a  good  mouth. 

.       .    .  I3    .  eHAC£. 
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CHACE.-~A  cbacq  is,  in  general  acceptation^ 
confidered  a  receptacle  for  game,  interfperfed  with 
Jtrn^  thickets^  underwood^  and  probably  with  fmall 
fiovcrts^  for  its  prefervation.  It  is  underftood  to 
be  fuperior  to  a  park,  but  inferior  to  a  foreft, 
having  none  of  thofe  laws  for  its  protedion.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  the  property  of  a  fubjeflt,  and  U 
then  prroteded  by  its  own  manerial  rights  and  pri-^ 
vileges.  Chaces  there  are,  alfo,  the  property  of 
the  Crown;  and  thofe  arc  generally  regulated  by 
the  forest  laws,  as  is  the  cafe  with  Cranboume 
Chaccj  fituate  in  Windsor  Forest, 

CH  ASE.-^The  chafe,  as  well  as  other  pleafares 
of  equal  attraction,  has  had  its  moft  inveterate  op-* 
ponents,  as  well  as  its  equally  determined  devotees. 
Various  and  vehement  have  been  the  declamations 
againft  it;  equally  numerous,  and  equally  energetic, 
have  been  the  expoftulations  in  its  defence.  That 
it  was  praftifed,  and  enthufiaftically  enjoyed,  by 
the  ancients,  as  perfeveringly  purfued  by  the  mo- 
.  derns,  and  will  be  continued  to  the  end  of  time, 
(in  oppofition  to  every  fpecies  of  puritanical  ri- 
gidity,) will  not  admit  of  the  leaft  contrariety  in 
opinion.  The  chase,  taken  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  includes  the  chafe  of  every  defcription,  and 
implies  a  purfuit  of  game  (or  verihin)  found  in  a 
ftate  of  natural  liberty,  with  a  body  (called  h  pack) 
of  bounds,  who  follow  the  objeQ,  whatever  it  may 
be,  by  iht /cent  left  on  the  ground,  (from  which  an 

1  effluvia 
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e£|uvia  exhales,)  fo  foon  as  the  game  thus  found 
may  have  brokt  from  their  view.  Upon  the  fubjeS 
otfccrU^  its  origin,  its  duration,  and  its  evapora^ 
tion,  innumerable  conjedures  have  been  fported  by 
literary  theorifts;  in  oppoiition  to  the  animadver- 
Hon  upoji  which,  much  more  might  be  introduced; 
but  as  it  muft  unavoidably  terminate,  like  all  other 
matters  of  hypothejisj  to  which  no  criterion  of  cer- 
tainty can  be  produced,  very  little  entertainment^ 
and  no  pofitivc  information,  can  be  derived  from  the 
inveftigation. 

The  CHAS£,  in  this  its  moft  comprehenfive  mean- 
ing, implies  hwnting  of  every  kind^  whether  stag, 
FOX  or  HARE,  (with  either  or  all  of  whichy  the  otter 
Js  not  of  fport  or  magnitude  fufficient  to  be  put  in 
competition.)  Thefe  three  different  kinds  of  chafe 
afford  equal  fport,  but  in  a  more  diftinfl  and  dif- 
ferent way  from  each  other;  moft  admirably  adapted 
to  the  diiferent  inclinations,  difpofitions,  and  per- 
fonal  fenfations,  of  the  various  adnlirers  who  enter 
into  its  fpirit,  according  to  the  different  ilages  of 
life  and  grjtdations  of  age.  Fox  hunting,  it  muft 
be  admitted,  is  moft  ajpplicable  and  exhilarating  to 
the  fire  and  impet^pfity  pf  uqreftraiRed  juvenility, 
or  manhood  rpore  matured;  wher^,  pprhaps,  the 
pleafure  is  enhanced  only  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ficulties  of  the  day,  upon  the  military  principle  of 
^'  the  more  danger,  the  more  honor." 

1  4,  Stag 
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Stag  huntinx;  may  probably  be  more  adapted 
to  the  tafte  or  prudence  (or  more  appropriate  to  the 
wiflies)  of  the  sportsman,  who  having  paft  the 
meridian  •of  life,  has  long  fince  difcovered  the 
value  of  timej  and  knows  how  to  appreciate  its 
lofs :  he  wifhes  to  infure  a  chafe  of  two  or  three 
hours  to  a  certainty^  without  employing  perhaps 
double  that  time  before  the  game  is  found ;  with  the 
additional  chance  of  exploring  a  dull  and  dreary 
journey  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  home,  in  a  dirty 
country,  with  no  other  confolation,  than  a  great 
deal  of  riding,  but  a  blank  day. 

Hare  hunting  is,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  fport- 
ing  world,  held  in  a  certain  degree  inferior  to  the 
other  two,  (fo  far  as  hard  riding  and  perfonal  cou- 
rage is  concerned;)  becaufe  the  exercife  is  not  fo 
violent,  nor  is  the  chafe  of  equal  duration.  In- 
deed, ftrong  advocates  for  stag  and  fox  hunting 
hold  this  fport  exceedingly  cheap,  and  fatirically 
fay,  '^  it  is  better  calculated  for  the  initiation  of  jW 
veniles^  the  entertainment  of  womenj  and  the  amufe- 
ment  of  thofe  gentlemen  in  the  more  advanced 
ftages  of  life,  who,  like  the  old  woman  in  the  farce, 
is  highly  pleafed  *'  with  the  found  of  the  fiddle^ 
though  no  longer  able  to  dance.'*  Hare  hunting, 
however,  though  not  fo  attracting  to  thofe  who  wifh 
to  recount  the  difficulties,  the  toils  and  viciffitudes 
of  the  day,  after  a  long  chafe,  yet  to  the  comem- 
plative  mind  of  refleftion,  mi^cl^  more  of  the  mi^ 

nuticB 
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nutia  of  huntings  and  the  inftinS  of  animals,  is  to 
be  enjoyed  than  in  either  of  the  other  two :  of  this 
moft  probably  ample  proof  will  be  adduced,  when 
they  come  to  be  feparately  enlarged  upon  imder  their 
different  heads. 

CHALLENGE— is  a  term  ufed  for  the  firft 
tongue  of  a  hound  after  throwing  into  covert,  to 
draw  either  for/ox^  or  an  mU-lying  deer.  Upon  the 
challenge  of  a  fingle  hound,  if  he  is  {launch,  and 
to  be  relied  on,  a  general  filence  enfues ;  ears  are 
all  open  for  a  repetition,  and  every  eye  for  a  vtizof 
the  huntfman  (who  well  knows  how  far  to  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  the  declaration)  inftantly  encou- 
rages the  pack  to  the  promifed  point,  by  "  hark 
to  GamboyT  "  hark  to  Galloper  T  or  whatever  may 
be  the  name  of  the  favourite  hound  fo  to  be  relied 
on.  The  hounds  by  this  means  are  immediately 
rallied  to  the  precife  fpot,  and  ready  to  go  off  in  a 
body  with  their  game,  as  a  lucky  Jind  frequently  foU 
lows  an  unexpected  challenge;  more  particularly 
in  the  prefent  fafhion  of  going  to  covert,  at  a  time 
of  day  when  our  predeceffors  of  only  one  genera- 
tion paft  ufed  to  return. 

CHAFFING,— fo  called,  is  alofs  of  hair,  and 
laceration  of  the  Ikin,  by  the  pad  of  the  faddlc 
having  got  too  hard  in  the  ftuffing  from  conftant 
ufe,  and  for  want  of  timely  circumfpeflion.  It  is 
alfo  frequently  occafioned  by  the  extreme  heat  and 

friftion, 
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friftion,  in  continuing  to  travel  very  long  Jlages  iq 
the  hotter  months,  without  more  frequent  relief  or 
reft  to  the  horfe.  This  is  a  very  common  fj^ult,  or 
a^  of  indifcretion,  with  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
community;  who  pofleiSng  rather  too  much  of  th(t 
fpirit  of  trade^  anxioufly  endeavour  (in  the  extent 
of  their  fagacity)  to  do  much  more,  in  lefs  time, 
than  nature  ever  intended,  by  huvMnely  travelling 
a  horfe  two  Jlages  inftead  of  one,  thereby  faving 
moft  arithmetically  one  half  the  expence,  upon  the 
city  principle  of  Old  Phiipot,  that  "  a  pcmiy  ^v«f, 
is  a  penny  got.'* 

There  cannot  be  a  more  prudent  precaution  in 
either  fportfman  or  traveller,  than  an  occafional 
infpe6lion  of  the  Jluffing  of  the  Jaddle^  which  in-? 
variably  gets  hard  with  conftant  ufe:  it  ihould 
fometimes  be  beat  and  foftened  with  a  ftick.,  afterr 
wards  lightly  raifed  in  every  part  with  the  point  of 
a  packing  needle,  and  made  fmooth  and  free  from 
lumps  upon  the  furface,  by  which  meac^s  every 
chance  of  injury  will  be  avoided.  Nothing  can 
be  productive  of  more  anxiety  than  a  fore  back  of 
the  hprfe,  either  to  the  traveller  ov\  t^is  journey, 
or  a  fportfman  in  the  field;  or  any  thing  more  mor- 
tifying, than  to  recollefl:  fuch  injury  origii^ated  in 
the  negUS  of  the  majler^  and  not  iq  a  fault  of  the 
horfe.  The  backs  of  fome  well-bred  and  thin- 
(kinned  horfes,  particularly  yqung  ones,  are  fubjeft 
;o  chqfing  and  warbles  upon  very  flight  occafions; 

to 
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to  countera£l  which,  nothing  can  be  better,  more 
fimple,  or  more  eafily  obtained,  than  two  or  three 
table-fpoonsful  of  the  beft  white  wine  vinegar, 
bathed  cold  upon  the  part,  and  that  fo  foon  as 
the  faddle  is  taken  off,  and  while  the  pores  are 
open, 

CHARGE — was  a  favourite  part  of  former 
pradice  in  farriery,  and  confided  of  compofitions 
in  the  form  of  an  adhefiVe  mafs,  which  being 
flajlertd  upon  the  part  afflifted,  was  there  left  to 
oM  Sis  2i  corroborant^  an  emollient^  a  difcutitnt^  a  re* 
ftlhnt^  or,  in  faft,  to  effeft  any  purpofe  intended, 
or  that  the  cafe  might  require.  Thefe  preparations 
were  applied  in  different  ftates,  and  were  dei> 
nominated  hot  or  cold  charges^  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  laid  on.  As,  however, 
no  great  proofs  of  their  efficacy  were  ever  efta-t 
Jbliflied,  or  any  authenticated  records  of  their  utility^ 
known,  they  feem  to  have  glided  out  of  modern 
praftice,  and  been  totally  fuperfeded  by  the  more 
rational  introdud:ion  of  penetrative  ftimulants,  in 
fomentations,  embrocations.  Sec.  which  come  into 
more  immediate  contaft  with  the  affefted  parts, 
where  injury  has  been  fuftained, 

CHEST-^is  the  part  of  a  horfe  comprehended 
in  the  fide  view,  from  his  wither  to  the  bottom  of 
his  ribs  near  the  elbow,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore  arm;  and  is  perfeflly  underftood,  when  we 

fay, 
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fay,  "  that  horfe  is  well  let  down,  and  deep  in  the 
cheft."  If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  "  round  in 
the  barrel,"  he  may  then  be  faid  to  have  Rgood  car^ 
cafe.  To  judge  well  jof  the  cheft,  it  is  neceffary  to 
come  before,  and  take  a  front  view,  if  which  is 
broad,  and  the  horfe  ftands  wide  and  firm,  it  is  a 
proof  of  ftrength;  but  if  narrow  in  the  breaft, 
(alias  the  cheft,)  he  will  not  only  be  very  likely  to 
cut  before,  but  to  become  cheft-foundered,  if  piit 
to  any  extraordinary  exertions^ 

CHEST-FOUNDERING,  — a  debility  in  the 
.  flioulders,  cheft  and  fore-quarters  of  a  horfe,  feem- 
ingly  lefs  underftood,  and  certainly  leffs  explained 
hitherto,  than  any  one  diforder  or  defeft  to  which 
the  horfe  is  incident.  Thofe  who  have  written  upon 
this  fubjeft,  evidently  echo  each  other ;  as  they 
literally  and  individually  fay,  '^  it  proceeds  from 
hard  labour,  whereby  the  horfe  becomes  furfeited; 
fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  no  more  than  a  fevere 
cold^  and  is  to  be  managed  accordingly/*  Thefp 
are,  in  faQ,  the  very  words  qf  Bracken,  who  prc-r 
cedes  it  with  this  remark :  ''  Moft  authors  agree  it 
jsfo;"  giving  no  opinion  of  his  ozt;n,  beyond  its 
originating  in  a  "  fevere  cold,"  and  is  to  be  managed 
accordingly.''  He  fays,  "  the  figns  are  a  ftaring 
coat,  and  heaving  of  the  flanks  more  than  com- 
mon." That  a  cheft-foundered  horfe  may  happen 
to  have  a  Jlaring  coat^  or  a  heaving  of  the  flanks,  ^ 
from  fQme  (Jiffwei^t  Qr  remote  caufe,  ^an^ot  be  (Jf^ 

nied; 


nkd ;  but  that  either  of  them  art  diagnoftic  fymp* 
toms  of  cheft-founder,  no  fcientific  pra6litioner  will 
•ever  admit. 

A  horfe  faid  to  be  cheft-foundered,  is  almoft  in* 
variably  contracted  in  the  bread  between  the  points 
of  the  fhoulders;  becoming  narrower  there,  as  if 
there  was  a  wajling  of  thofe  particular  parts.  If 
you  put  him  into  a  trot^  he  moves  his  legs  one  be-^ 
fore  the  other  with  great  difficulty,  as  if  they  were 
internally  connected,  and  prevented  farther  exten* 
£on  by  two  latent  links  of  a  chain.  When  preffed 
4o  a  gallop,  the  cafe  becomes  injhantly  decifive;  he 
iabours  to  get  his*  legs  from  under  him  without  fuc^ 
cefs;  a  general  conftriftion  pervades  the  whole  of 
his  fore  parts j  and  his  adion  may,  with  much- 
more  propriety,  be  termed  jumping  than  galloping. 

Although  no  one  author  has  givea  a  proof  he 
ever  beftowed  an  explanatory  thought,  or  conde- 
fcended  to  tranfmit  a  (ingle  line,  upon  the  abfolute 
-taufe  of  this  very  common  defeft,  yti  it  by  no  means 
feems  fufficiently  involved  in  ambiguity,  to  render 
fair  conjefture,  or  profeffional  opinion,  a  matter  of 
the  leaft  difficulty.  As  the  diforder  is  invariably 
-fixed  upon  thofe  fubjefts  who  have  done  the  mofi 
expeditious  and  conjiant  work,  without  having  been 
ever  known  to  affeft  thofe  who  have  done  little  or 
none;  fo  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  the  intercoftal 
and  fubclavian  mufcles  muft  have  fuftained  injury, 

from 
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from  the  inceffant  vibrative  concuflions  occasioned 
by  the  almoft  eternal  contra£Uon  and  expanfion  of 
thofe  parts,  in  fuch  labour  as  horfes  are  put  to  who 
becQme  fubjefl  to  the  misfortune,  which  partakes 
much  more  of  opprefled  nature  than  of  difeafe.  It 
ihould  feem,  by  the  great  number  of  horfes  (de* 
cidedly  cheft-foundercd)  who  experience  evident  re^ 
lief,  and  go  with  much  lefs  pain  and  difficulty,  when 
they  have  got  warm,  that  the  mufcular  parts  acquire 
rigidity  when  in  a  ftate  of  inadion,  but  expand, 
and  gradually  throw  off  the  ilri£lure,  fo  foon  as 
the  circulation  is  encreafed  by  a£lion,  and  perfpi- 
ration  produced;  both  which  fubfiding,  the  pre- 
vious ftiffnefs  returns.  Let,  however,  what  will  be 
the  caufe,  (and  upon  which  the  befl:  opinions  may 
vary,)  inftances  are  very  rarely  or  ever  known  of 
perfect  cure,  or  complete  eradication.  Long  reft, 
by  either  a  fummer  or  winter's  run,  will  always  be 
found  produftive  of  relief,  and  fometimes  hold 
forth  a  defcriptive  promife  of  permanence,  which 
very  mild  and  gentle  work  may  continue;  but  hard 
riding,  long  journies,  or  fevere  labour,  will  always 
produce  a  relapfe. 

CHILDERS — was  diftinguilhedfrom/wr  others 
in  fucceifion  of  the  fame  name,  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Devonshire,  or  Flying  Childers,  having 
been  the  fleetefi  horfe  ever  bred  or  trained  in  this 
kingdom,  and  faid  to  haye  ran  a  mile  in  a  mimUe<, 
The  faft,  however,  was  not  fo ;  he  went  the  fourth 

of 
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of  a  mile  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute,  and 
beat  every  horfe  of  his  time  witheafe.  He  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Childers;  was  foaled  in  1715;  and  got 
by  Darley's  Arabian,  dam  (Betty  Leedes)  by 
Careless.  He  covered  as-  a  ftallion,  and  was  fire 
of  Firetailj  Blacklegs^  Second^  Plaijiow^  Snip^  and 
Commoner ",  all  good  runners,  particularly  the  firft 
three';  alfo  Blaze^  Winall^  and  Spanking  Rogers 
horfes  of  fome  note;  as  well  as  Lord  W.  Man- 
N£Rs*s  Poppet^  (an  extraordinary  runner  at  five 
years  old,)  Steady^  Flecce^em^  8cz.  He  covered 
but  very  few  mares,  except  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
fhire*s. 

Bartlet*s  Childers  was  likewife  bred  by  Mr. 
Childers,  and  was  own  brother  to  Flying  Childers. 

Hampton  Court  Childers  was  got  by  the 
Devonfliire  Childers,  dam  (Duchefs)  by  the  New- 
cattle  Turk;  and  was  likewife  bred  by  Mr.  Chil- 
ders. 

Smale^s  Childers  was  bred  by  Mr.  Smale,  and 
foaled  in  1726.  He  was  got  by  Bartlet's  Childers; 
dam  by  the  Byerly  Turk. 

Childers,  commonly  called  Grey  Childers^  was 
bred  by  Lord  Chedworth,  and  got  by  the  De* 
▼ohfhire  Childers ;  dam  by  Sir  W.  Wharton's  Com- 
moner. 

CHOLIC, 
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CHOLIC— The  diforder  fo  called  in  horfes,  is 
properly  divided  into  two  kinds,  and  fhould  be 
carefully  attended  to  in  the  attack,  before  medi- 
cines are  adminiftered  in  one^  which  might  have 
been  more  applicable  in  the  oth^r.  One  fpecies  of 
cholic  (which  is  the  mofl  common)  originates  in 
a  retention  of  confined  air,  from  having  been  fup- 
plied  with  too  much  flatulent  provender^  or  too 
much  water^  at  an  improper  time.  This  diforder, 
in  general,  foon  fubmits  to  warm,  cordial,  anodyne 
medicines,  accompanied  by  friftion  and  flank  rub- 
bing;  feldom  terminating  in  death,  though  always 
accompanied  with  fymptoms  of  danger.  The  other 
is  produced  by  hardened  faeces  plugging  up  the  in- 
teftinal  canal,  and  frequently  proves  fatal :  the  leaft 
delay  U  dangerous,  and  too  much  expedition  cannot 
be  ufed  to  obtain  relief.  In  the  "  Gentleman's  Sta- 
l)le  Direftory,"  they  will^be  found  diftinftly  de- 
fcfibed,  and  the  mode  of  cure  explained. 

CLICKET— IS  the  fporting  term  for  the  aa  of 
COPULATION  with  both  HARES  and  foxes.  During 
the  firft  -warm  weeks  in  February,  when  the 
males  and  females  feek  eaeh  other,  they  are  then 
faid  to  be  cLicKETTiNfcj  or  that  at  this  particular 
feafon  they  go  to  clicket.  After  conception^  they 
are  faid  to  be  knit ;  when  the  doe  hare  or  vixen 
rpx  wiil  make  the  moft  powerful  and  perfevering 
efforts  before  the  hounds  to  fave  their  lives.  Jack 
HARES  and  DOG  foxes  at  this  feafon  generally  fly 
their  country^  and  lead  long  chafes. 

CLYSTERS 
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CLYSTERS— are,  in  a  variety  of  Cafes,  and 
tipon  many  emerg«icies,  fo  truly  and  fo  expedi-< 
tioufly  ufeful^  (without  the  leaft  danger  of  being  in- 
jurious,) that  their  falutary  effefts  cannot  be  too 
well  known^  or  too  generally  undetftood.       They 
are  differently  prepared,-  from  a  dedoQton  of  the 
aromatic  garden  herbs,   as  marjhmalltms^  camomile 
florveri^  and  wormwood^  gruelj  a  handful  of/alt^  and 
half  a  pint  of  oil;  or,  indeed,  from  any  of  the  pre- 
fcriptions  with  which  books  upon  phyfic  and  far* 
fiery  are  generally  loaded.     When  prepared,  and 
of  a  proper  warmth,  they  are  gently  conveyed  into 
the  body  through  a  wooden  pipe,  to  which  is  fixed 
a  large  bullock's  bladder,  containing  the  clyfter  to 
be  iJijefted.      The   pipe  having   been  previoufly 
moiftened  upon  the  furface,  with  either  fweet  oil  or 
lard,  is  then  infinuated  within  the  fphinfter  of  the 
anus;  when  which  is  effefted,  the  ftring  hanging 
from  the  bladder  (and  to  the  other  end  of  which  the 
cork  is  annexed,  that  plugs  up  the  internal  mouth 
of  the  pipe  confined  in   the   bladder)  is  fteadily 
pulled  with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  is  em- 
ployed fn  keeping  the  pipe  in  its  proper  fituation, 
and  fupAorting  the  bladder  with  its  contents:  upon 
the  cork's  being   withdrawn,   and  a  free   paffage 
made  for  the  clyfter,  the  hands  are  prcffed  mode« 
rately,  and  in  motion  upon  the  bladder,   fo  as  to 
force  the  whole  into  the  body;  when  which  is  done^ 
the  pipe  is  gently  taken  away,  and  the  effeft  of 
courfe  is  waited  for,  or  repealed,  if  necefiary.     The 
Vol,  h  K  mild 
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mild  and  advantageous  mode  of  obuining  relief  by 
clyjlers^  h  greatly  preferable  to  the  rough  old  me- 
thod of  extrafting  the  dung  from  the  redum  by  in- 
troducing the  hand5  which  is  not  only  producing 
unnecefTary  pain  to  the  patient,  but  very  frequently 
of  exciting  inflammation.  Every  fportfman  of 
experience  muft  know,  that,  upon  all  emergencies, 
in  /ever,  cholicj  Jlrangury,  injlammation  of  the 
lungs  or  iidniesj  a  clyfter  may  be  fo  foon  prepared, 
and  fo  foon  adminiftered,  (particularly  in  remote^ 
fituations  in  the  country,)  that  no  gentleman,  an* 
xious  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  his  Jlud  or 
^Qckj  ihould  be  without  fuch  articles  as  would  en- 
able him  to  adopt  fome  extemporaneous  means  of 
relief,  till  afliftance  (which  is  fometimes  at  a  great 
diftance)  could  be  obtained. 

COAT. — The  coat  of  a  horfe  (which  the  hair  is 
called)  is  not  only  an  objeft  of  fporting  exultation 
when  the  horfe  is  in  fine  condition,  but,  to  the  judi- 
cious and  penetrating  eye,  is  in  a  great  degree  indi-, 
cative  of  the  ftate  of  health.  Nothing  will  fo  foon 
demoiiitrate  the  ability^  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
GROOM,  as  the  coat  of  his  horfe.  If  the  coat  is  ob- 
fcrycd  to  become  fuddenly  rough,  (landing  different 
ways,  with  a  dufty  hue  underneath,  and  the  hair  to 
look  harfh  and  briftly  upon  the  furface,  the  blood 
is  then  fizey,  and  tending  to  an  unhealthy  ftate; 
the  porous  fyftem  has  been  collapfed  by  fome 
chilling  expofure  to  wet  or  cold;  the  integument 

acquires 
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acquires  a  tightnefs  and  rigidity,  vhick,  if  not  re- 
lieved,  •  foon  difplays  itfelf  in  fome  flight  degree  of 
difeafe :  this  may,  in  general,  be  prevented,  by  ta- 
king away  blood,  and  proceeding  upon  a  (hort 
courfe  of  antimonial  alteratives* 

COCKING-^was  formerly  a  fport  fo  exceed- 
ingly prevalent  (from  the  great  and  perpetual  vari- 
ety it  afforded  in  betting)  that  matches  were  con- 
flantly  fighting  between  different  counties,  as  well 
as  opulent  individuals,  and  at  mofl  of  the  horfe- 
races  ia  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  very  con- 
iiderable  fums  of  money.  This  praftice,  however, 
like  every  other  ffecies  oifportingy  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  opened  fo  great  a  field  for  villainy  amongft 
the  fubordinates,  who  become  unavoidably  inflru* 
mental,  (sls  feeders^  fetters-to^  and  aj/ijlantsj  that, 
in  addition  to  the  incredible  expence  of  breedings 
-walkings  feedings  matching^  removing  and  carrying 
cocks  from  one  walk  to  another,  coUefting  them 
ivhen  brought  up  to  fight,  injuries  fuflained  upon 
their  walks,  confequent  difappointments  when  ta^ 
ken  up,  with  a  long  train  of  collateral  confidcra- 
tions,  have  very  much  reduced  both  the  fport  and 
the  brted  in  every  part  of  England. 

When  all  the  leading  expences  are  brought  into 
one  point  of  view  previous  to  a  main  of  cocks  be-» 
ing  placed  in  the  pens^  and  the  aggregate  of  expen^ 
diture  annexed  to  the  match  money^  (^hen  to  be  de«« 
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pofited,}  it  plainly  appears,  that  any  man  fo  fight- 
ing, is  doing  it  at  a  difadvantagc  of  two  to  one 
againft  himfclf-  If  he  wins,  he  wins  but  the  match 
money;  this,  probably,  may,  or  may  not,  even  pay 
his  expence :  if  he  lofes,  he  has  then  loft  both  the 
depojtt^  and  his  previous  expenditure  in  breedings 
Jeedingy  Scc^  conftituting  lojs  upon  lofs  ;sind  if  he 
wins,  he  is  no  gainer^  becaufe  the  winning  has  been 
abforbcd  in  the  predatory  payments  already  de- 
fcribed.  In  faft,  cocring  then  (diverted  of  every 
moral  confideration  in  refpeft  to  its  alledged  cru- 
elty) is  the  moft  ungentleman-like,  the  Icaft  enter- 
taining, and  the  moil  doubtful  in  probable  profit^ 
that  any  fportfman  of  honour  and  integrity  can 
poffibly  engage  in :  but  as  fafliions  continually  vary, 
and  it  may  hereafter  undergo  a  renewal,  farther 
particulars  refpefting  the  fport  will  be  found  under 
the  proper  heads  of  Game  Cock,  and  Cockpit 
Royal. 

COCKNEY — ^is  the-  diftinguilbed  appellation 
by  which  tbofe  gentlemen  are  honoured,  who, 
being  natives  of  the  Metropolis,  are  fuppofed  nercr 
to  have  very  far  exceeded  the  vibrative  limits  of 
St.  PauVs  clocks  or  Bow  bclL  The  term,  however, 
well  known  as  it  is,  would  not  have  been  entitled 
to  a  place  in  this  colleClion,  had  it  not  beea  thought 
neceffary  to  communicate  to  the  fporting  world,  a 
derivation  fo  very  little  known.  A  citizen  of  the 
above  defcription  making  an  excuriioa  with  his 

fon 
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foQ  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgatei  the  lad  (who 
had  never  before  taken  a  journey  of  fuch  magnitude 
and  extent)  happening  to  hear  a  horfe  neigh, 
(which  was  quite  new  to  himj  haftiiy  exclaimed, 
^«  How  that  horfe  barks  T^^^^  Barks!  you  booby," 
replied  the  father;  ^^  Ntigks!  you  mean*  A  dog 
barks;  2i  horfe  qeighsj'*  They  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  the  youth,  finding  his  i^ars  aflailed  by  the 
fudden  crowing  of  a  cock^  was  fo  fafcinated  with  the 
Ihrill  and  unexpe6led  found,  that  he  inftantly  atr 
ira6ted  his  companion's  attention  with,  ^^  Hark^ 
father,  how  that  cock  neighs  T  To  which  happy 
efFufion  of  fancy,  citizens  will  probably  (land  in«- 
cl^bted  for  the  name  of  cockney  (o  the  end  of  time* 

COCK-FEj:DER*--fignifics  a  perfon  whofe  oc* 
cupation  it  is  to  colleB^  handle  and  feed  a  pen  of 
cocks,  to  fight  fuch  main  or  match  as  may  be  made 
or  agreed  on,  by  thofe  who  depoiit  the  battle  mo- 
pey,  and  are  called  the  masters  of  the  match. 
Thefe  find  or  procure  the  cocks,  of  which  the  feeder 
takes  charge;  and  to  his  judgment  is  fubmitted  the 
jjntire  management  oi  fcleBingj  rejeSing^  feedings 
fhyjicingyfweaiingj  fparring^  weighings  cutting  out^ 
(a,lias  trimming,)  and  bringing  his  bag  and  cock  to 
the  pit;  where,  upon  delivering  it  to  the  fetter-to^ 
his  fundion  ceafes  in  refpeO:  to  that  particular  cock, 
(ill  death  has  fealed  his  dilgrace,  or  fuccefs  pro*- 
(^laimpd  his  victory. 

K?  POCK. 
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COCK-MATCH; — an  agreement  and  article 
entered  into  by  oppofite  parties,  to  fliew  any  num- 

,  ber  of  cocks  (as  '^  twenty-one,  thirty-one,  or  forty- 
one)  on  each  fide  in  the  main  and  ten  in  the  byes, 
to  fight  for  ten  guineas  a  battle,  and  fifty  the  odd." 
The  cocks  fo  agreed  to  be  matched,  are  under  the 
management  of  their  different  feeders  till  the  day 
fpecified  in  the  article  for  their  hting  Jhewn  and 
rveighed;  which  day  is^  upon  moft  occafions,  the  iay 

:hvi  one  preceding  the  day  on  which  the  main  begins 
to  be  fought.  This  ceremony  is  attended  to  with 
th^  moft  fcrupulous  nicety  on  each  fide;  every 
cock  is  weighed  precifely  to  a  quarter  of  an  ounce; 
his  colour  defcribed  almoft  to  a  feather;  his  markj 
in  the  eye,  the  right  and  left  norrel^  the  in  right  and 
out  left  in  the  feet,  are  all  taken  down  in  writing 
with  the  fame  accuracy  as  the  weight;  the  whole 
being  entered  in  the  match-bills  to  be  produced^ 
read,  and  compared,  with  the  cocks  as  they  arc 
brought  to  pit  at  the  commencement  of  every 
battle. 

,  The  number  of  cocks  having  been  fliewn  and 
weighed  on  each  fide,  the  match-bills  containing  their 
weights  are  compared;  and  all  thofe  who  are  either 
dead  weights,  or  within  an  ounce  of  each  other, 
are  faid  to  fall  in^  and  are  called  main  battles ;  in 
contrardiftinftion  to  thofe  who  do  not  come  within 
the  ounce  of  each  other,  and  are  thrown  into  the 
hyes;  which  are  generally  fought  for  a  trifling  fum, 
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and  have  no  affinity  whatever  to  the  main.  Should 
the  cocks  thus  falling  in  conftitute  either  a  very 
fmall  or  an  even  number,  it  is  ufual  then  to  feparate 
cocks  of  dead  weights^  or  the  neareft  fb,  to  match 
againft  others,  (giving  or  taking  an  ounce  in 
weight,)  that  the  main  may  be  extended  in  refpeft 
to  the  number  of  battles,  and  that  number  to  be 
odd;  thereby  preventing,  if  poffible,  the  mains  be- 
ing  undecided;  which,  indeed,  fometimes  happens 
unavoidably  by  the  chance  o&tf  drawn  battle. 

That  the  match  may  be  the  better  underftood, 
let  it  be  fuppofed  that  A  ftands  engaged  with  B 
**  to  fhew  twenty-one  cocks  on  each  fide,  ten,  guineas 
a  battle,  and  Ji/ty  the  main^  or  odd  battle."  Of 
thefe  fifteen  fall  into  the  main;  and  the  remaining 
fix  are  thrown  into  byes^  and  fight  for  two  guineas  a 
battle.  It  is  in  fuch  cafe  a  cuftom  to  fight  a  part 
of  the  byes,  both  before  and  after  fuch  part  of  the 
main  as  is  fought  on  each  day^  whether  it  is  finifhed 
in  one  day,  or  is  a  long  main  of  many  days  dura- 
tion. The  match  being  concluded,  we  find  A  has 
won  nine  main  battles  and  two  byes;  B  Jix  main 
battles  Sind  four  byes;  when  the  winning  and  lofing 
will  ftand  precifely  thus:  A  having  three  battles  a- 
head  in  the  main,  is  a  winner  of  fifteen  guineas  upon 
ihe Jingle  battles;  and  winning  the  main  alfo,  he  wins 
the  twenty-five  guineas  upon  that  event;  making 
himfelf  the  creditor  for  forty  guineas:  but  in  the 
byes^  B  having  the  advantage  oljour  battles  to  two 
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won  by  A,  aflFords  him  a  drawback  of  two  guinea^  j 
^nd  B  is  the  lofer  of  thirty-eight  guineas  battle-^ 
money  upon  the  whole  match;  it  being  remem? 
bered,  the  byes  were  fought  for  only  two  guineas 
H  battle;  or,  in  other  terms,  a  guinea  iach  cock^ 
And  this  It  will  be  necefiary  for  young  adventurers 
to  remember,  that  a  match  made  for  "  ten  guineas  4 
battle,"  is  tantamount  to  five  guineas  each  cock; 
luid  ^'  fifty  guineas  the  odd  of  the  main,"  is  aU 
ways  hana  fide  underftood  a  depofit  (if  required) 
before  fighting  of  five-and-twenty  guineas  a-fide. 

Cocks  of  middling  fue,  and  s^dequate  powers^ 
^re  always  cqnfid.ered  the  fharp^ft  and  beft  fighters; 
|n  ConBrmation  of  which  opinion,  cuflom  has  efta* 
blifhed  the  match  weights  from  three  pounds  fi3( 
ounces  to  four  pounds  eight;  none  to  be  ihewn  and 
weighed  in  the  main  under  the  former,  or  above 
the  latter,  unlefs  an  extenCon  to  either  a  lower  or  a 
higher  weighj  (hould  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties^ 
Sometimes  (but  very  feldom)  a  fhort  match,  of  a 
different  kind,  takes  place,  and  is  termed  a^^Jkag-s 
hag''  match,  (or  battle;)  which  is  no  more  (the  bat- 
tle money  having  been  previoufly  agreed  on)  than 
f'  turning  the  cock  out  at  the  bag's  mouth"  in  the 
pit,  to  meet  his  opponent,  without  ever  having  been 
brought  to  the  fcale,  or  th?  weight  of  hU  adverfary 
afcer^inp^^  . 


In 
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In  weighing  the  cocks,  and  making  the  match^ 
bill,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  begin  with  the  lightejh 
pair,  who  are  to  ^ght  ^rji^  and  fo  continue  accords* 
ing  to  their  weight  upwards;  fuch  fucceffive  pair 
being  heavier  tl^an  the  former,  fo  that  the  heavieft 
pair  of  cocks  is  fought  the  laft.  Various  fums  be? 
ing  betted  upon  a  match  (or  main)  foon  after  it  u 
made,  it  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  obferve,  that 
thofe  who  lay  the  odds  in  any  proportion,  ^sjivc  to 
JwT^Jix  to  four^  two  to  one^  (or  whatever  odds  may 
be  laid,}  either  upon  the  main  or  a  Jingle  battle,  is 
always  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  choojing  his  Jidt^ 
although  it  may  not  be  mentioned;  and  this  right 
he  is  pofleired  of  in  cqnfequence  pf  laying  the 
cdds^ 

COCKPlTj'j^a  place  appropriated  entirely  to 
the  purpofe  of  cocktfighting,  for  which  it  is 
erefted;  it  is  ufually  of  an  oblong  or  circular  form^ 
furrounded  with  feats,  to  which  the  fpe8;ators  pay 
for  admiffion;  and  in  great  mains,  or  fubfcription 
matches,  the  feeders  generally  agree  with  the  maf* 
^ers  of  the  match  to  receive  the  whole  of  this  door 
Hioney^  (equally  divided  between  them,)  as  their 
compenfation  for  the  fortnight  or  three  weeks  they 
are  engaged  in  feeding  the  cocks* 

COCKPIT  ROYAL.— The  cockpit  royal  u 
conlidered  fanftion  fufficient  for  the  divcrfion  of 
eoci^-friQifTiNQ  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     It 

is 
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is  fituate  on  the  fouth  fide  of  St.  James*s  Park, 
from  which  it  has  its  entrance,  and  was  erefted  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  who,  having 
been  himfelf  fond  of  the  fport,  is  faid  to  have  fre- 
qHcntly  honoured  it  with  his  prefencc,  when 
matches  were  made  and  fought  amongft  his  nobles.  It 
is  the  only  place  where  long  mains^  and  great  sub- 
scription MATCHES,  are  fought  in  the  Metropolis; 
fome  of  which  are  for  confiderable  fums  between 
opulent  individuals,  who  procure  their  cocks  from 
different  parts  of  the  country;  and  others  (particu- 
larly the  fubfcription  matches)  by  many  members 
on  each  fide,  who  breed  their  cocks  in  diftant  coun- 
lies,  but  fight  them  only  in  town;  of  which  defcrip- 
tion  many  matches  are  annually  fought  during  all 
the  fpring  months,  when  both  stags  and  cocks  are 
in  the  fineft  feather  and  higheft  perfeftion. 

The  cockpit  is  circular,  and  completely  fur- 
rounded  with  feats  fix  tier  deep;  exclufive  of  a  rail, 
with  {landing  room  all  round  the  fummit  of  the 
uppcrmoft  feat;  forming,  in  the  whole,  a  perfeft 
amphitheatre.  The  centrical  circle  upon  which  the 
cocks  Ji^ht  is  a  raifed  mound  of  earth,  (furrounded 
with  boarding,)  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fliould,  according  to  the  technical  term  oixhtfport^ 
be  covered  with  a  fine  green  turf,  denominated^oi; 
in  conformity  with  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
word  in  the  fporting  world,  where  by  "  the  fod''  is 
implied  cocking.    By  "  the  turf^'*  racing  is  equally 

underftood. 
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underftood.  In  all  mains  or  matches  fought  in 
the  country  parts  of  the  kingdom,  cocks  invariably 
fight  upon  the  fod;  but  as  it  is  an  article  difficult  to 
obtain  in  the  Metropolis,  and  would  be  inconveni*. 
ent  and  inapplicable  during  hard  frojly  weather, 
when  many  matches  are  fought,  matting  upon  the 
furface  is  fiibftituted  in  its  flead. 

On  each  fide  the  circular  mound,  at  its  extremity, 
and  exa6tly  oppofite  to  each  other,  are  two  fmall 
feats  for  the  fetters-to ;  who  retire  to  thofe  feats  du- 
ring long  fighting,  or  when  ordered  by  the  betters 
and  fpeftators  fo  to  do.  Direftly  over  the  centre 
is  fufpended  from  the  dome,  by  a  chain,  a  very 
large  circular  branch,  containing  a  great  number  of 
candles,  affording  a  profufion  of  light;  for  nearly 
all  the  matches  fought  here  are  very  unnaturally 
decided  by  nighty  the  company  going  to  pit  at  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

At  the  hour  previoufly  agreed  on,  the  bags  con- 
taining  the  cocks  are  broiight  into  the  pit  by  the 
FEEDERS,  or  who  cvcr  they  may  appoint:  they  are 
there  received  by  perfons  called  the  fetter s4o^ 
whofe  qualifications  depend  upon  a  quick  eye^  a 
light  handj  and  agile  heel;  without  the  whole  .of 
which,  celebrity  can  never  be  acquired  in  their 
way.  The  cocks:  being  taken  from  the  bags,  arc 
moft  fcrupuloufly  compared  in  feather  and  marks 
with  the  original  defcription  entered  in  the  match- 
bill 
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bill  on  the  day  of  weighing;  if  there  fhould  prove 

the  rnqft  trifling  deviation  from  which,  a'  miftakc 

unljul  or  accidental  is  fuppofed  tq  have  taken  place^ 

and  no  progrefs  whatever  is  made  in  fightings  till 

jt  is  completely  reftified,  arjd  the  caufe  done  away* 

This  fcrutiny  is  ferioufly  critical,  and  made  by 

the  FEEDERS,  who  attend  minutely  to  the  match-iill 

and  marks  of  each  other's  cocks;  which  ceremony 

gone  through,  and  admitted  to  be  right,  the  feeders 

retire  from  the  centre  of  the  pit,  becoming  fpe6ia<9 

tors;  and  the  feticrs-to  are  then  the  fole  pofleflbrs 

yfith  the  cocks  in  hand.     Iq  this  ftate  they  are 

fhewn  to  each  other  "  beak  to  heak;'^  aqd  if  they 

♦^  fhow  6ght,"  they  are  (for  form's  feke  in  the  firft 

battle  only)    given  into  the  hands  of  the  makers 

(called  matters)  of  the  match,  who  are  fituate  in  the 

loweft  circular  feat  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  they 

giving  the  cocks  a  fei-to  tofs  upon  the  mat,  the 

battle  begins  amidft  clamours  indefcribable,  and 

offers  of  bets  innumerable,  according  to  the  pecur 

niary  fenfations,  opinions .  and  predi6iions  of  the 

different  parties  interefted  in  the  eyent,  conftituting 

a  fcene  very  far  beyond  the  power  of  defcription, 

and  which  mutt  be  feen  to  be  perfeftly  underftood^ 

Bettings  now  take  place  of  every  kind,  as  well 
upon  the  battle  then  fighting,  as  upon  the  maiif 
(meaning  the  odd  battle)  of  the  firft  three^  the  firft 
five^  Sec.  Bets  made  upon  the  "  long  main,'^ 
^nply  the  winner  of  the  match  at  its  termination, 

;  in 
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in  coDtra-diftinftion  to  betting  upon  the  main  of 
tkrct^  of  fiwy  or  of  /even  battles,  which  are  very 
frequently  made.  Sometimes  the  cocks  on  one 
fide  are  rather  greater  favourites  than  on  the  other^ 
from  an  idea  of  their  being  better  blood,  better  fed, 
or  in  finer  condition;  in  this  cafe,  there  are  oiFers 
of,  ^  a  (hilling,'*-—**  eighteen-pcnce,"— «nd  not 
unfrequently  even  **  half  a  crown  for  a  guinea;** 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  the  perfon  fo  offering, 
is  willing  to  give  you  either  of  the  fums  men* 
tioned,  to  bet  him  a  guinea  upon  the  battle,  he 
taking  his  choice  for  buying  the  bet.  The  perfon 
receiving  the  half-crown  to  bet  a  guinea,  ftands  pre- 
cifely  thus;  if  his  cock  is  fuccefsful,  he  is  the  win- 
ner of  one  pound,  three  {hillings  and  fixpencc; 
on  the  contrary,  be  can  be  a  lofer  of  only  eighteen 
Ihillings  and  fixpence,  having  previoufly  received 
half  a  crown  from  his  adverfary  toward  the  guinea 
he  has  got  to  pay:  a  recolleflion  of  this  advantage  is 
equally  neceffary  in  proportional  betting  of  greater 
magnitude,  as  fometimes  half  a  guinea  is  offered 
for  five  pounds,  or  a  guinea  for  ten. 

Perfons  taking  thefe  bets,  whether  for  large  or 
fmall  fams,  (hould,  if  the  odds  in  fighting  come  to 
4wo  or  three  to  one  in  favorof  the  cock  they,  have 
backed,  immediately  take  fuch  odds,  which  is 
called  **  hedging,"  (alluding  to  a  fence  for  the  bet  J 
a^d  the  party  then  flands  the  chance  of  winning  a 
Certain  number  of  pounds  to  the  lofing  of  nothing  f 

This 
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This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  money  can  be  made 
in  a  cockpit,  and  what  the  profejional  amateurs  are 
always  prompted  by  prudence  to  do;  as  it  is  a  very 
common  thing,  during  a  battle,  for  the  odds  to 
vary,  till  three j  /our^  ox  five  to  one  are  betted  upon 
each  cock:  a  perfon  taking  the  five  to  one  each 
way,  will  confequently  derive  an  advantage  of  Jour 
guineas  from  either  cock,  let  which  ever  will  win* 
There  are  never  wanting  perfons  in  a  pit  who  are 
attached  to  the  cocks  on  one  fide  or  the  other; 
thefe  are  always  ready  to  offer  bets  of  ten^  eleven^ 
and  twelve  to  four  ^  that  the  oppofite  party  "does  not 
win  two  battles  running  ;"  If  the  cocks  on  that  fide 
are  healthy,  properly  fed»  and  in  equal  condition 
with  thofe  in  the  other  pens,  thefe  are  not  bad  bets 
to  take.  As  for  inftance;  A  bets  B  twelve  half 
guineas  to  four,  that  Charles'  Walter  (the  feeder) 
does  not  win  two  battles  running :  it  happens  he 
wins  the  firfij  (which  is  no  more  or  lefs  than  even 
betting  he  does ;)  then  B  prudently  backs  the  op* 
pofite  party  for  two  guineas  thcfecond  battle  of  the 
two,  and  of  courfe  ftands  the  winning  of  four 
guineas  to  the  lofing  of  nothing. 

In  a  cockpit,  the  faculties  of  every  man,  who 
fports  his  money,  muft  be  feelingly  alive,  to  ef- 
cape  the  mod  villainous  depredations.  The  family^ 
who  exift  only  by  the  moft  abandoned  and  .unprinci-> 
pled  fcenes  of  infamy,  are  always  prepared  ta  deny. 
thcii  hcts  when  they  /o/"^,^  particularly  with  noviciates; 

and 
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and  with  this  advaiiu^e,  they  are  always  fupported  by 
gentlemen  of.  their  own  party  on  each  fide  of  them, 
re^dy  to  fmear^  "  he  had  no  bet  with  you ;"  but 
if  ;he  loim^  he  demands  his  money  of  you,  and 
receives  it;  confequently,  in  the  difference  of 
receiving  and  not  payings  he  has  ten  to  one  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  young  adventurer,  particularly  as 
you. cannot  call  for  '^  cover,"  in  the  ten  thoufand 
clamours,  and  Babel-like  building,  of  a  cockpit.  At 
the  termination  of  every  battle,  the  betters  leave 
their  feats  to  adjuft,  pay  and  receive  the  winnings 
and  lofings  dependent  upon  the  battle  juft  decided ; 
it  being  a  regular  point,  that  the  winner  makes  ap- 
plication to  the  better  who  has  loji  ;  and  no  dif- 
grace  is  annexed  to  the  character  of  the  latter  by 
his  omitting  to  follow  the  former,  it  being  fufficient 
to  pay  the  bet  when  demanded. 

There  are  certain  rules  and  laws  of  cuftom  to  be 
obferved  in  fighting;  the  moft  material  of  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  exj^lain.  When  once  the  cocks 
are  pitted,  neither  of  the  setters-to  have  the 
privilege  to  touch  or  handle  his  cock,  fo  long  as 
they  continue  to  fight,  unlefs  their  weapons  hang  in 
the  mat,  they  are  entangled  with  each  other,  are 
got  too  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  or  have  left  off. 
fighting  while  the  umpire  or  law-teller  can  count 
forty;  when,  in  either  of  thofe  cafes,  each  fetter-to 
inftantly  handles  bis  cock,  bringing  them  beak  to 
beak  iu  the  middle  of  the  pit:  if  one  cock  has  re- 
3  fufed 
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fufed  to  fight  while  the  telling  forty  took  place, 
his  adverfary,  who  made  the  laft  fight,  with  either 
heel  or  beak^  is  faid  to  have  the  firft  law  in  his  fa- 
vour. When  brought  beak  to  beak,  and  fet  on 
their  legs,  if  the  cock  who  dpd  not  fight  while  the 
forty  was  tellings  continues  to  decline  fighting,  the 
fetter-to  of  his  adverfary  (or  umpire^  if  there  is 
one)  proceeds  to  tell  ien;  which  being  done,  they 
are  again  handed,  and  brought  beak  to  beak;  if  the 
lame  cock  continues  dill  unwilling  or  unable  to 
fight,  the  ceremony  of  telling  ten,  and  bringing 
heaA  to  beak^  at  the  conclufion  of  every  ten,  takea 
place,  till  it  has  been  repeated  ten  different  times^ 
when  the  cock  fo  refuting  to  fight  has  loft  his  bat- 
tle. But  fhould  he  fight  during  any  part  of  the 
law,  (even  in  telling  the  laft  ten,}  what  has  been 
told  is  of  no  efFeQ:,  and  the  firft  ten  muft  be  be- 
gun again,  whenever  a  fight  is  renewed,  Inftances 
fometimes  happen,  when  the  cock  who  has  the  long 
law  in  his  favour,  retreats  from  the  cock  feemingly 
beaten,  and  in  his  turn  has  the  law  going  on  againft 
him>  fo  that  the  cock  who  fights  laft  has  the  law  in 
his  favour,  till  one  fide  or  other  is  counted  out. 

If,  during  a  battle,  (either  by  long  fighting  or  a 
cut  down  blow,)  any  perfon  offers  to  bet  ten  pounds 
to  a  crown^  or  throws  his  hat,  glove,  or  handkerchiefs 
into  the  pit,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  and  fo  Under- 
ftood,  though  not  a  word  is  fpoken,  the  teller  im- 
mediately begins  to  tell  forty  in  a  deliberate  man- 
ner, 
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neu  which'  being  done,  he  prociaims,  •*  ten  pounds . 
to  a  crown  is  betted;  will  any  body  take  it?. will 
any  body  take  it?"     No  reply  being  naadey  the^ 
battle  is  won  by  the  cock  upon  whom  the  odds 
were  offered.      On  the  contrary,  fhould  the  b<st  be 
accepted  in  words,  or  a  handkerchief^  hai^  ov  glove j 
be  thrown  into  the  pit,  during  the  time  of  fo  telling 
the  forty  i  it  is  an  acceptance  of  the  ten  pounds  to  a 
crotun  foifered,  and  the  cocks  are  inftantly  handed, 
beak  to  beak  in  confequence.     If  a  cock,  having, 
the  law  in  his  favour,  dies  before  the  lor^g  law  is  told^ 
out^  his  adverfary  wins  the  battle,  although  he  did 
not-  fight  within  the  law;  for  'there  cannot  be  a 
greater  criterion  of  victory,  than  having  killed  his 
opponent*  /  l  !  • 

.  When  the  cocks  are  firft  (hewn  in  the  hands  of 
the  fetters-4:o,  and  either  refufes  tojace^ .  tl^at  is,  to 
fight,  it  is  deemed  no  hattle^  upon  the  equitable 
principle,  that  no  man  caf  lofe  where  he  has  na^ 
change  to  win.  There  are  frequently  difputes  be^ 
tween:the  fetters-to  refpefting  which  cock  is  in  foe 
the  law;; in  his -favour,  during  the  ch5|ngi?&  which 
fometimes  happen  by  the  various  changes  yi  fetting- 
to  during  the  long  law;  as  well  as  difputes  amongft 
the  fpe£lators  concerning  bets  made,  and  mifunder* 
ftanding;»  during  Htvtheat  ofbMtle;  to  prevent  l^ti-* 
g^tion,  and  long-ftanding  animpfity,  it  is  an  invari* 
abl^  ruife^,  that  all  difputes  axe  to  be  decid^ed  by  4 
^majority  of  the  pit;  but  in  aU  pecuniary  fdterca; 
,    You  I.  L  tions. 
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ttons,  hath  parties  depofit  their  rhbhty  l^fcre  th(J 
fatjlion  is  ajked^  in  proof  df  theii-  teafdihefs  to  ac- 
quiefcc  itt  the  decifion  when  made.  Perfoftfs  mi* 
king  bets  in  a  pit,  which  they  wfcrfc  afttr*ard5  uii* 
able  or  unwilling  to  pay,  Were  fbhherly  drawri  v^ 
in  a  bafket  by  pullifes,  and  ftfpcfided  fliiring  the 
play;  that  ceremony,  hovreVcr,  is  now  neslrly  dif- 
pfenfed  with,  the  dggteflbr  beitig  inftanlly  tiirtidd 
dut  of  the  pit,  with  a  variety  of  cuffs  aHd  kicks 
plentifully  beftowcd  upon  him  in  thfc  gaurtfldt  of  his 
cfcape. 

COCK'S  WALK— is  the  placfe  to  wWch  a  gMi 
chick  is  removed,  from  the  place  wherte  he  Was  bred, 
(and  where  he  walked  under  his  JireJ  to  the  fpot 
where  he  is  to  remain  till  taken  up  to  fight;  this  is 
called  his  roalk^  of  which  he  is  Ihfe  maftir,  n&t  Walk- 
ing under  any  bfher  cock.  They  ari  cbtoihortly 
fent  out  to  walk  at  fix  or  feVfefa  iii^3flths  dWj  prgvi- 
6us  to  which  they  have  'thfeif  combs  and  gills  Ufetffi 
off,  and  are  hiarked  in  tte  eyes,  norf*il'i,  AnA/t^. 
At  this  age  they  are  called  chickehs;  when  iurn^A  irf 
a  year  old,  they  are  terhiedj/Ztf^s ;  and  at  two  yeard 

6ld,    COCKS. 

COFFIN-BONE.^This  boneis  fituate  at  th« 
lower  extremity  of  the  foot,  depofiied  in  the  meiti'^ 
branous  mafs  with  which  the  box  (or  cojinj  of  th^ 
hoof  is  lined,  and  is  in  nearly  the  Ihape  of  the  hoof 
itfelf :  in  the  centre  of  the  cbffin*bohe  is  a  concavity* 
t    -  -  intQ 
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imo  which  h  inferted  the  inferior  part  of  the  oro^ 
mry  hdnt^  fifpjyotted  by  the  nnt  lone  behind :  upon 
tfee  faperior  part  of  the  coronary  bone  (that  is  juft 
above-the'  line  fatd  to  be  ••  between  hair  and  hoof)  * 
ii  lodged  the  lower  part  of  the  fetlocfc  bone,  its  up- 
pfer  ^rt  articulating  with  the  fetlock  ]omx..     In-' 
juries  are  Very  frequently  fuftained  by  htyles  in  the 
road,  or  cavities  in  the  pavement,  into  which  a 
pfert,  or  the  whole,  of  the  foot  getting,  ligamentary 
twifts  or  diftortiotos  happen  to  the  lower  .joints. 
Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  rn  accurately  af- 
curtaining  the  exaft  feat  of  laancnefs,  particularly 
ih  -thefe  parts,  as  a  great  number  of  horfes  are  an-* 
rftrally  Mijiefed  znd Jired  by  much  too  haftily,  and' 
U|>on  pafts  where  no  laihenefs  has  ever  been. 

^  COFFIN-JOINTj—'the  joint  fituate  betow  the 
fttldck.}  and  juft  above  the  union  of  haii:  and  hoof ; 
this  is  the  part  unrverfally  known  by  the  term  cojin- 
j^ini;  but,  in  faft,  it  is  not  in  reality  fo;  for  thij 
being  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  coronet  with 
tfe^  lower  part  of  the  fetlock-bone,  leaves  the  whole 
c!5e>ronary  bone  between  the  fpot  defcribed  and  the 
Cbffin-bone.  The  coffin-joint  is  buried  in  the  body^ 
ol  the  hoof,  and  is  formed  by  the  convex  junftion' 
o^  the  coronary  bone  with  the  concave  part  of  the 
t)offiA-bone,  as  explained  in  the  article  preceding. 

•  COLEy.- — A  CO  ID  is  evidently  occfificntfd  by  fome.. 
'  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold,  along  expofurfe 
y^  L  8  to 
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td  chilling  rains,  or  a  confined  current  of  external 
air,  through  feme  partial  or  particular  channel :  it 
may  be  defined  ?ijpecies  of  difeafe  derived  from  fome » 
one  peculiar  caufe,  to  which  there  may  be  mapy 
probable  points  of  termination,  according  to  the 
conftitution,  or  pre-difpofition  of  the  fubjeft  at  the 
time  of  attack « 

Cold  is  much  more  likely  tp  be  acquired  in  a 
horfe  by  negle6l  or  indifcretion,  than  by  the  effeft 
of  chance:  it  is  certainly  .prevented  with  more  eafe 
than  it  can  be  cured.;  and  thpfe  who  ride  or  drive, 
their  own  harfes,'have  this  in.  conftant  recolleftipn; 
thofe  who  ride  or  drive  the  horfes  of  Qthtr\^  have 
feldom  any  fuch  recolle&ion  at  alK     Horses  are, 
hardly  ever  known  to  get  colds  under  thie  eye  of  the 
master,  but  unluckily  he  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  eternal  fuperintendance  of  afervant^  nor  can~ 
he  carry  the  horfe  in  his  pocket.     Colds  unattended 
to  upon  the  firft  attack,  not  unfrequently  degenerate 
to  fomething  worfe,,  difplaying  its  prpgrcffivc;  viru- . 
lence  upon  the  eyes^  the  lungs,,  or  in  ^andular  tu-: 
mefa£lions.     Colds  (in  general  thought  very  little 
of)  cannot  haye  their  probable  tendencies  too  foon 
countera&ed,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered,, 
that  if  the  blood  is  previoufly  in  a  ftate  of  fizey. 
vifcidity,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  yery, 
fpeedily  follow,  and  carry  off  the  patient  in  two  or 
Mree.days,  in  opp'ofition  to  every  medical  endea- 
vpur  that  can  be  made  to  prevent  it.  , 

.        _  A  COUCH 
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A  COUGH  is  generally  one  of  the  furft  and  moft 
-^ftinguifhed  fymptoxns  of  cold;  for  the  collapfion 
of  the  porous  fyftem  having  thrown  the  perfpirative 
matter  upon  the  blood,  its  circulation  through  the 
finer  veflels  of  the  lungs  becomes  proportionally 
retarded,  and  conftitutes  the  obftru6lion  and  con* 
fequent  irritation  (or  titkhng)  which  almoft  incef- 
lalQtly  excites  the  cough;  to  relieve  which,  all  wri- 
ters  agree,  that  bleeding  is  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken; 
this  to  be  followed  by  cordial  balls,  malt  maflies, 
thin  gruel,  &c.  Sec.  the  particulars  of  which  may 
be  found  fully  explained  in  the  ^^  Gentleman^s 
Stable  Direftory,"  or  '*  Compendium  of  Farriery," 
by  the  prelent  Author^ 

COLOUR;'— Strange  notions  have  formerly 
prevailed,  aiidmiich  hypothetical  writing  and  rea- 
foning  have  been  equally  produced,  to  colled  fuf*- 
ficient  criterions  to  decide  upon,  for  a  proof  that 
the  ftrength  and  conftitutional  ftamen  of  the  horfe 
depended  as  much  or:more.upon  his  colour  than  his 
formation.  Sound  judgment,  and  rational  reflec- 
tion, would,  however,  induce  a  well-founded  rea- 
-fon  to  believe,  there  is  more  of  fancy  or  fallacy  in 
fiich  fuggeftion;  and  that  the  old  maxim  fiill  ftands 
upon  firm  ground,  ^^  a  4:;ood  hprfe  can't  be  of  a  bad 
colour." 

The  bright  and  the  dark  ^^,  the  jet  blacky  the 
chefnuts^  the  browns^  and  the  dappled  greys,  are 

L  3  each 
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each  propbrtionally  beautiful  nfhm  in  fioe  ^otodU 
tion;  and  are  held  preferable  in  pecuniary  eftiln»* 
rion  to  the  forrel^  the  durij  the  roan^  tbt  fieu^itttn^ 
the  Jirazoierry 9  and  the  nutmeg  or  irpn-grey*  Tfaene 
is  a  prevalent  idea  amongft  people  of  a  certain 
clafs,  that  many  of  the  latter  defcripiton  are  very 
much  inferior  in  fpirited  eKeitipn,  kfs  calculated 
for  hard  work,  not  fuch  good  feeders  under  fatigue, 
that  they  feel  the  effeS;  of  age  iboner,  that  tfadr 
powers  do  not  continue  ib  long  unimpaired^  thdt 
they  are  more  fufceptible  of  .difeafe^  aiid,  laftly, 
that  they  are  fhoiter  lived,  than  tho/b  called  ite 
hardy  colours,  firft  mentioned^  That  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  variety  of  opinions  in  mere  maiiter  df 
conjefture  cannot  be  denied,  any  more  than  that 
the  framers  and  fupporters  of  tliefe  opimoni  will 
magnify  mo/<  hills  to  mountaim  in  defenpe  oif  their 
own  fagacjty;  notwithftanding  wiiich,  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  variety  of  inferences  mrght  bcfdrawft 
to  juftify  a  conclu&on,  that  many  of  thofeobferva- 
tions  may  have  the  baiis  ^of  truith  for  their  fouAda>« 
^on,  if  this  w^  the  place  prosper  for  iucb  elntcidatton. 

Whatever  jnay  -be  the  cokmr  of  the  horfe,  it 
is  a  praftice  witii  old  fportfmen,  and  good  judged, 
to'  rejeft  whiU  ^eek,  and  whitt  hoaf^  if  they  caii 
be  avoided :  experience  has  proved,  beyoiid  aU 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  white  heels  are  more 
tendxr^  and  wWtfe  hoc^s  more  fubjeS:  to  itft^s^  and 
fofceptible  of  injury,  in  tkru^ts^  C(>rns^  and  fmd- 

Crackij 


fr^rciSf  ihan  wy  other;  and  npoe  more  fo,  than 
light  chefnuts  with  bla^se^  aad  white  heels:  the 
Jjp9f$  ^ffe  frequently  ^lly,  brittle,  narrow  at  thp 
j^l,  ^ife^fed  ii^  t^  ffpgt  aod  contra£led  in  the 
SppL4  Prvid^ncje  ihoi,ild  pfoinpt  every  m^n  (in  fi 
j;iew  pur^hafe)  to  pay  fome  reipefi  to  the  lawer  as 
yell  as  U^e  Vj^^^r  ftory^  it  being  evidently  more 
^ya^tageons  ^  refieU  intifie^  than  tp  repent  at 
J^ifwr^.. 

API.|L^£  y£XERINARY,T-  an  equeftria^ 
e4UbU&q^€nt  Xor  it^  improvonient  of  farriery  :  it 
4s  £H^ua^  ^)>9S^  ^  9^^  north^aft  of  Tottenhamr 
£oijLft  Road^  ^t  Canvdef)  Towi;i,  in  the  parifh  of 
^.  JPa^cra^  jind  w^l  |be  explained  niore  at  large 

COLTj-^in  the  fipnerfl  lenfe,  and  immediate 
acceputipn  of  the  term,  implies  a  produce  froin 
^PR«£  |K)$1  ^f  A»#>  iWithout  s^iv^rting  for  the  mo^ 
ineint  ^)  jcithjcr  jt^e  tna/iy^i^eqv  th^/emnine  gender^ 
jb^tipa.mpr^  (^optr^Eied  ppint  pf  view,  (as  well 
as^tfi  jj*ftan^jfpprtin^-likejpl^r{kfeqlogy,}  it  is  meant 
to  convey  g|i3Jkne<}uivpcal  idea,  that  the  produce 
Jbeing  a  <:Qi*Tt  *«  ^^^lUy  fp*  {^hat  is  a  h(frfe  coU^)  in 
cpntra-diftin^iqn  to  the  oppofite  gender,  invariably 
called  ajilly^  The  bone  and  growth  of  a  colt  de* 
pends  greatly  upon  two  circumftances ;  the  firft, 
his  being  foaled  late  or  early;  that  is,  cfLrly  in 
A^til^  oxlcitc  in  Jm^-,  ^,  veil  as  the  4ifference  of 
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his  being  weaned  in  November  or  March.  Although 
it  is  admitted  that  colts  (in  the  firft  year  termed 
foals)  running  with  the  dam  during  the  winter,  will 
afford  greater  probability  of  fi^ie,  bone,  and 
ftrength,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  times  it  can  be  com- 
plied with,  unlefs  in  ftuds,  where  3rooi  mares  are 
kept  for  that  purpofe  only,  and  are  left  fallow 
(uncovered)  for  the  feafbm  When  a  mare  has 
been  covered  with  a  foal  at  her  foot,  and  is  evident- 
ly in  foal  again,  it  fliould  be  an  invariable  rule  to 
wean  the  foal  in  Oftober  or  November,  upon  the 
palpable  impolfibility  of  giving  fuck  to  the  one, 
without  ap  impoverifliment  of  the  other.  Whetlier 
the  colt  is,  or  is  not,  yeaned  in  either  of  thbfe 
months,  he  Ihould  be  well  kept j  and  have  ^aily 
fupplies  of  corn  and  hay,  as  well  as  proper  Jlahh, 
Jhed^  oxjhelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
feafon.  Upon  the  liberal  keep  of  the  two  firft 
winters,  his  fize,  growth,  ftrength,  and  *  bone,  en- 
tirely depend,  and  muft  be  particularfy  attended  to, 
left  repentance  come  too  late;  for  it  muft  be  held 
in  yemembrahce,  that  if  a  colt  is  fmall  at  iwp 
years  old,  from  having  been  fiinted  in  keep^  there 
is  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  attains  to  good  fize, 
by  any  additional  exertions  or  expence,  after  the 
natural  efforts  for  expanfion  have  been  fo  long  re-r 
tarded. 

As  COLTS  of  any  defcription  (except  Ibr  the 
Tynr)  are  feldpm  takeq  in  hand,  jit  leaft  offered  for 
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'fale,  or  brought  into  work,  till  they  arc  three  ytars 
cldj  it  is  totally  unneceflary  to  go  into  a  minute 
defcription  of  their  age  by  the  teeth  pevious  to 
'that  period.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  obferve,  the 
twelve  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  are^  from 
their  original  appearance,  called  cox-t's  teeth,  and 
fo  continue  to  be,  till  difpoffeffed,  and  followed  by 
others  which  we  proceed  to  defcribe  ;  and  that 
a  matter  of  fuch  neceffary  information  may  (with 
very  little  attention)  be  perffeftly  underftood,  an 
accurately  engraved  Plate  is  annexed,  with  fuch 
explanatory  matter,  as  will  bring  the  fubjeft  home 
to  the  plained  comprehenfion. 

Colts*  teeth  are,  in  whitenefs  and  appearance, 
not  inferior  to  poliflicd  ivory;  are  individually 
fmooth  upon  the  furface,  or  feat  of  m^iftication, 
and  fo  continue  till  fome  time  between  two  and  a 
half  znd  three  years  old;  when,  a  few  weeks  fooner 
or  later,  (depending  entirely  upon  their  having 
been  late  or  early  foals,)  but  within  the  fpace  of 
time  fpecified,  he  Iheds  the  two  middle  teeth  of 
the  SIX  in  the  under  jaw:  thefe  are  puftied  forward, 
and  fucceeded  by  two  of  a  ftronger  formation, 
deeper  in  color,  fluted,  as  it  were,  or  having  fmall 
•grooves  from  top  to  bottom,  with  a  natural  black 
cavity  in  the  centre,  as  reprefented  in  figure  the  Jirjl 
of  the  Plate,  when  the  colt  will  be  found  riling 

THR£E    years    QLD^  f 
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Som^  'ti»e  in  the  .^  half  of  tl?e  'f<i»t^.ik  y^^r^  tl^ 
iaip^  prpcefo  lajces  place  wilh  the  teeth  on  (ocfi  %^ 
Ahe  tw0  in  the  centre,  (already  defcribfsd  *o  ]^;r^ 
^ndergc^qe  th^  change;)  To  that  ^^t  four  years  ol^ 
.^e  find  a  repetition  of  (or-  addition  to)  fh^Jirfi  to«, 
»l  ^ki'ch  particuljir  periocl  he  becomes  poQeffed  of 
-foyB.  horfe  tepth  in  the  mi4dle,  aM  (>^0  coIt>  tQotfi 
jpiily  on  ea^ch  Me^  ^s  vrili  be  obfepyed  i^  \\^f€c^ii4 
figure  i^iht  PjLATs,,wher^  is  repfeieflte^  tl^  n9^^^ 
fpf  A  coit  when  youii  'Year$  ot.i)  off,  Y^feich  Ivb 
fhoiil^  l^  prop<?rly  cgjled  till  Ae  fell  of  ^  lc;afji 
»ft^f  tjbat  ^ime  it  is  tfe^  cuiloin  to  fay^  he  is  iaistiK^ 

At  t^  tia^,  that  k»  i<Mpfiie  ti^ie  in  the  autnmn, 
-a^  Septevkh^r^  O^ohe^y  opr  Npv^pikAr^  {(^pending 
j^  littl:^  .U|>Qn  his  havif^  t>een  a  late  cy  early  foal,} 
iie  fh^ds  the  two  rqmfdning  outfide  or  corner  teetl\, 
•jfee  fucc^fibrs  to  which  continuing  to  pufh  out  ti\l 
4he  May  or  June  following,  when  he  is  full  iu 
jtie  B^tQUtb,  rjvE  yEARs  oi,p,  and  then  i».lk4  R 
'feorfe. 

During  the  courfe  of  thi^  year,  the  fingle  teel^t 
icalted  TU«Ks,  feated  beyond  the  cojner  teeth  upon 
jthe  bai{35  appear;  and  proper  attention  to  the  in- 
fantine or  advanced  ftate  of  this  pr)OJeftipn,  wijl 
^vidptitly  demonftrate  the,  fi/lh  year  of. age;  not- 
Withftanding  any  trifling  variation,.  Qr  fingulaif  ex- 
ception, to  the  law  of  Nature  already,  l^id  down; 

as 


^  nMy,b^  ^cc^r#ibly  xoiW&fd  from  an  aiteouve 
icifpeaion  of  tbe  third  figure  in  the  Platx»  vhere 
^  fu^jcGt  is  to  be  canfidered  "  pivb  yi;ar8  ox*ih 
off*, .  and  tbrpiiigb  the  whole  of  the  year  is  teroned 
*'  rifing  fix ;"  the  year  not  terminating  till  the  first 
4^  Mjjiv,  from  wfeich  'ev^ry  borfe  tai&es  his  age; 
a»d  k  iy  ^Hiftofnary  to  fay  be  i«  cpming  JEijic,  or  m\\ 
^M  y^^rs  ,$14  »ext  jgiafct 

Jn  the  fpiipeof  ih^  laft  .fix  viooMfas  of  ijbe  ^i^i 
y«?fr,  the  cavity  of  t%^  two  ffpiddlc  teeth  of  the. six 
^alr<c^y  4e.&ribed  to  hav^  fcupcepdied  the  two  in  the 
Jirjl  change  ait  three  yearp  jqIcJ)  gradually  fill  up, 
^^d  wbe|i  turned  of  ^x  y£AA;s  p|.n,  retain  a  faint 
remains  of  the  original  Uai:^  mari^  feni  k  nearly  or 
5[|i^e  iinpoth  ri^oq  the  Jiif face. 

In  the  laji  half  of  the  seventh  yj:Aa^  when  the 
horte  H  termed  ^'  jff^c  «jf,"  (or  rifing  feven^)  the 
l^eeth  on  each  Jide  the  two  ceiiitricaU  U&  deforibed, 
Jbecome  groMtiinally  pofiefiTcd  of  the  fame  a|)rpear«^ 
iancie;  and  wjh^n  seven  vea^s  *r^  fully  attained, 
the  two  outfide  or  corner  teeth  only  bear.ei«j^  fimiii 
of  the  original  cavity.  At  this  period  the  horse 
•a«  faid  to  be  egtd  ;  ^and  from  i^s  iifne  to  the  opm- 
rfxletion  of  bi«  tighihyear^  the  faint  mark  inthecoj:- 
diber  teeth  continues  graduaUy  to  difappear  (y^ying 
a  little  in  dij^ereni  fubje^s)  till  quite  i>bUiefatedf 
-when  the  age  by  the  teeth  is  no  longer  aaaaliterto 
-be  relied  p,n|  but  beconies  totally  jdef  endcQt  upon 

\  the 
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.the  immaculate  declaration  >oF  the"i>£AL£R,  of  the 
ipfe  dixit  of  the  breeder,  if  that  can  be-  bona  Ji^c 
obtained.  This-  defcription  will  be  found  accurate- 
ly delineated  in  ihtfcmrthjigurt  of  the  Plate. 

As  the  CBriduS)  but  very  comftion,  operation  of 
BisHOPiNC  has  been' properly  explained  under 
that  head^  fo  another  deception^  in  full  pra6lice  by 
the  fraternity  of  horfc-dealers^  muft  not  be  fotgot-^ 
teii;  they  confider  it  a  law  of  privilege,  and 
never  omit  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  pro* 
feffional  fenfations.  By  referring  to  figure  the  Je- 
ifoitd  of  the  Plate,  (where  the  teeth  reprefent  the 
ftate  of  the  mouth  ^x  Jour  years  old  off^)  may  be 
feen  the  four  centrical  teeth  with  the  black  cavities^ 
and  the  two  colt's  fEETH  at  the  corners,  without 
any  mark  at  all.  In  this  ftate  they  are  frecjuently 
piirchajfed  of  the  fimpte  harmlefs  breeder  in  the 
e&untry;  but  they  are  very  felddm  a  few  hours  in 
the  poffeffion  of  a  dealer,  before  4he  fertility  of 
-his  imagination  is  at  work  to  reSi/y  the  deficiencieSj 
and  to  anticipate  the  very  intent  and  effort  of 
Natujie, 

The  fwo  corner  colt's  teeth  juft  defcribed,  arc 
•immediately  tyrenched  from  their  fockets,  with  even 
a  common  door  key ^  qv  the  firft  iron  inift^ument 
4hat  can  be  found  applicable  for  the  purpofe;  dnd 
*this  is  done  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  impending  exfo^ 
liation,  by  way  of  giving  earlier  opportunity  for 
.  the 
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the  appearance  and  growth  af  their  fuccefTors,  that  ^ 
the  HORSE  may  befhown  out  as,  and  affirmed  .to : 
be,  a  FIVE  YEAjts  OLD)  when,  in  fa£l,  he  is  pofi- 
tively  no  moKC  than  four.     This  is  an  impofition  • 
very  little  better,  tl^an  a  robbery,  and  principally 
praftifed  upon. the  young  and  inexperienced,  (the 
dealer's  heOi/riendsJ  but  feldom  attempted  to  be 
played  p^  with  the  old  sportsman,   whofe  very 
mode  of  making  his  examination,  fpeedily  difplays 
a  proof  of  his  qualifications,  and  generally  fhields 
him  fropi  any  ^  very  palpable  fpecies  of  depreda- 
tion. 

Wh^n  a  ho;rse  is  coniiderably  advanced  in  years^ 
but  Rill  JuU  in  the  Jrame^  and  frcjk  upon  his^  legs^ 
it  is  a  general  rule,  even  with  the  beft  and  mod 
experienced  judges,  to  form  an  opinion  tolerably 
accurate  by  the  length  of  his  teeth;  but  this  can* 
by  UP  means  be  confidered  infallible;    as  fome* 
horfes  carry  a  mouth  fo  muck  better  than  others  of  : 
alefs  age,  that  it  can  conftitute  no  certain  criterion; 
of  d^cifion^ 

...  \  1 

,  CONDITION— -is  a  word  in  frequent  ufe  with, 
the,  ^rting  world,  to  expreTs  the  ftate  of  a  horfei 
ii>  refped  to  his  health  and  external  appearance,  i 
I^  law  in.fleih,  rough  in  his  coat,  hollow  above  thtr 
eye,  and  depreffed  in  his  fpirits,  he  is  then  faid4o« 
be  "  very  much  out  of  condition''.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  full  pf  ggod  found  flefh,  h^s  fldn  loofe 

and 


and  pliable,  with  his  coat  Toft  mA  fteek,  he  is  theft 
faid  to  be  in  '•  pcrfeft  Cdtiditidn  i&  fta^t,**  if  for  the 
t^rf;  fine  condition  to  taJie  the [fields  if  a  hunter; 
or,  if  a  roadfter,  to  be  in  good  c6ndition  t6  under- 
take his  journey.  Horfe*  too  feU  of  flelh  or  of 
Wood,  are  faid  not  to  be  in  CMditidn^  hcc^Lxik  they 
arc  not  fit  for  ftrottg  exertion*  wtfhbut  the  danger 
of  difeafe:  brought  into  conft^n*  Vdrk  ih  fucfe 
ftatc,  they  foon,  as  it  U  termed,  ^^^fAUdlltofitceir 
that  is^  if  they  cfcape  inflammatiiMi  npon  fom^  of 
the  various  parts,  fidorbidity  fdon  dil^lays  itfdF, 
either  in  a  fwelling  of  the  legs,  cracked  heels.  Bad 
eyes,  defeSive  wind,  cutaneous  eruptions,  tumours^ 
or  in  one  of  the  many  ills  to  which  horfeij  in  this 
ftate  will  ahoys  be  fuljeft* 

Experience  has  fo  firily  c(5tffirriied-thi^  fafl:,  and 
cuftom  has  fo  firmly  tftablifhed  i\it  great  prudence' 
of  prevention,  that  much  difgracfe  ai^d  mortification 
is  incurred  by  both  master  and  grodm^  who  are  fb 
unfortunate  as  to  have  horfes  out  of  condition  ^  and 
this  is  fo  perfectly  underftood  in  the  prefent  ftatc 
of  equeftrian  emulation,  that  the  neceffity  for  occa- 
fioinrlly  cleanfing  the  frdme  by  ffLEEniKc,  pURcmc, 
DiuRATic^,  or  a  courfe  of  ALTERATivts,  is  hot  orfy 
almoft  univetfally  acknowledged,  biit  generallf 
pra6):ifed,  by  ivery  judicious  and  well  informed 
itftoRTSMAN  in  the  k-ingdom. 

coNi^Tit^Atron; 


CdNS-fl NATION— implies  that  ttzit  of  tke 
bdvrds^  Wtert^  for  want  of  the  qeceifary  fecretioa 
of  iniitus^  tteir  excremetititiouj^  contents  acquire  a 
degree  of  fdlidity  bordering  upon  induration;  tlie 
dtilig  htci^mt^  too  hard  and  adhefive^  fobtid  in 
Tavist,  afHd  dar^  ot  nearly  black  in  appeataace* 
A  hoffe  in  filch  (late  ihould  not  be  long  liegle^dj 
itiHAttiiikSktbty  cholic  and  confequent  danger  may 
edfile;  bt  an  indurated  mafs  may  be  formed  in  the 
iiiteftinal  danal^  which  no  medicine  may  have  the 
lk>wef  to  fiidve  in  time  to  prevent  mortification^ 
Too  mc6  altteiltion  cannot  be  paid  to  a  ho^fe's  re^ 
guliki*  evacuations  t  if  the  body  is  evidently  foul^ 
he  fhbtild  be  propottionally  phyficked*  Circum** 
ftahce^  not  rendering  that  perfeftly  convenient^ 
epehing  malhes  fliight  be  adopted,  and  continued 
Bightly  (er  oftner)  till  the  conftipation  is  retnovedi 

CONSUMPTION.— A  confumption  is  a  dif. 
order  to  which  horfes  are  ytry  much  fubje6t,  par* 
ticularly  the  earfiage  horfes  of  the  great  and  opu-* 
leiH:  theCe  fall  viHims  to  the  udmercifu)  ambition 
of  noBurnal  grandeur,  in  the  four,  five  and  fijj 
hours  ftreet-waiting  in  the  moft  dreary  nights  of  the 
ihoft  dreary  Winter.  ^  Conftiikiptions  originate  in 
toidyy  which  being  ill  managed  or  negleded,  c<^ai)i^ 
tute  an  ihfereafing  vifcidity  i^f  the  blood  i  this  prc^ 
terfaatdral  cbndfteitce  renders  it  more  latd^guidixi  im 
circulatidn;  and  it  is,  of  courfe,  proportiolialiy  ina-* 
peded  ¥k  its  pregrefe  through  the  finer  veficti  bf  thd 

lungs. 
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laflgs«  Here  then  obfiru&ion^  are  firft  formed ;  as 
thefe  increafe,  the  paflages  become  impervious;  the' 
tubercles  continue  to  enlarge,  till  the  veffels  are. 
partially  diftended  to  their  utmoft  extent,  when  in- 
flammation  takes  place,  and  maturation  follows* 
This  ftage- completed/ the  tumours  rupture;  fome 
probably  heal  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  others 
become  corroding  ulcers^  laying  the  foundation  of 
inevitable  danger,  and  diftant  death.  To  a  pene- 
trative eye,  and  diftinguilhing  hand,  the  predomi- 
nant fymptoms  will  be  immediately  (bund  to  exceed- 
the  traits  and  appearances  of  a  common  cold :  the 
unequal  and  difficult  refpiration;  the  kind  of  half* 
fupprcffed, .  fore,  hollow  cough,  (denoting  an  inter- 
nal fenfation  of  pain,)  terminating  in  a  fort  of  re- 
figned  moan;  a  conftant  defire  to  mafticate  hay, 
without  any  feeming  enjoyment  of  it;  a  genera^ 
heavy  dulnefs,  the  palpable  effeft  of  confcious  de- 
cay or  debility;  arid  a  frequent  looking  to  and  after 
the  perfon  accuftomed  to  fuperintend  him,  exciting 
reafon  to  believe  he  may  expeft  or  hope  for  relief 
from  the  very  hand  from  whence  it  has  been  ufual 
to  derive  fuppprt.  , 

When  brought  into  motion,  the  flanks  heave, 
and  the  cough  comes  on  in  proportion  to  the  in-f 
creaCe  of  aftion  and  circulation;  the  pain  thus  pro- 
duced foon  excites  profufe  perfpiration : .  by  the 
efforts  of  fnorting,.fneezing,  and  Wpwihg,  to  re- 
lieve himfelf  from  the  load  under  whjcb  h?  labours^ 

the 
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the  difcharge  from  the  noftrils  is  increafed,  and 
gets  deeper  in  colour,  according  to  the  duration 
and  inveteracy  of  difeafc.  Different  fubjefts  are 
very  differently  affefted  by  the  gradations  of  this 
diforder,  (to  which  but  a  faint  expeQation  of  relief 
can  be  at  all  formed;)  as  one  horfe  will  continue  to 
appear  conflantly  declining,  and  to  wafle  away  per- 
ceptibly, every  fymptom  becoming  more  predomi- 
nant and  diflreffing,  till  the  fcene  is  finally  clofcd ; 
while  another  fhall  alter  but  very  little  in  flefh^ 
coat,  or  external  appearance,  till  within  a  few  days 
of  his  falling  dead  in  his  ftalK 

CONVULSIONS— are  a  fpafmodic  afFeBion  of 
the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body,  occafioned  by  ex- 
tfeme  pain  afting  upon  the  irritability  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem;  and  generally  proceed  from  ch6lic^ 
inflammation  of  the  kidnies,  flrangury,  worms 
preying  upon  the  internal  coat  of  the  flomach,  a 
fuUnefs  of  the  vefTels,  aiid  too  great  a  flux  of  blood 
to  the  brain  j  as  well  as  a  variety  of  caufes,  matiy 
of  which  are,  perhaps,  very  far  beyond  the  utmofl 
extent  of  human  invefligation.  Whenever  they 
come  on,  the  fcene  becomes  truly  diflrefEng;  they 
may  be  confidered  almofl  invariably  certain  indica^ 
tions  of  approaching  diifolution,  inflances  being 
exceedingly  rare  of  a  horfe's  recovery. 

COMPRESSION— is  a  term  meant  to  convey 

the  idea  of  an  injury  fuftained  in  the  foot  of  a 

.  Vol.  I.  M  horfe 
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Iiorte  fercMto  a  icbrrtraaiota  of  the  hoof,  more  pirrticfif- 
lfk^\y  at  tte  tied,  by  iindiftreet  Management  in  tiie 
tin^^^  of  Jhaeing:  fitfl,  iti  foitn^  the  fltoes  tcw> 
Mrrdw,  and  giving  thetn  an  improper  hiteraat 
ctttve  tft  each  heel ;  ihe  Jnjirdicioufly  ctttting  awajr 
the  bafrs  of  the  foot,  (formed  by  nature  Sot  its  pros- 
per esfpanfion;}  the  rafjping  awtiy  each  fide  -of  the 
beel,  to  make  tht  Joetjit  thejkee^  already  piit  on 
too  final);  all  which  is  ftilt  more  aggrava!(ed,  <by 
the  eqnalhy  infernal  and  equally  invintiblt  pra£lit€ 
9i( filling  the  (hoe  red-httl  to  the  foot,  in  oppoiition 
to  every  argument  and  entreaty,  thereby  dryi^  xxp 
and  confuming  the  natural  moifture  of  the  internal 
or  'ftefhy  fole,  at  thie  moment  ef  catiiterizing  ^nd 
contradbtng  t?he  furface* 

A  iioof  in  <be  ftate  defcribed,  hotels  forth,  Jn  its 
"appevrance,  am|Ae  proof  of  ctimprtjfion  upon  the 
iparts  conftituting  the  internal  ftruQiure  of  the  foot; 
^the  tnembranous  mafs^  the  nut  and  coffin-bone, 
thus  prefled  upon  by  the  furrounding  ftrifturc,  oc- 
-fcafions  a  torpidity,  and  consequent  defeft  in  a6iion, 
^by  no  means  diifimilar  to  the  hobbling  gait  of  an  in- 
*fant  in  pain  from  the  ttgbtnefs  and  rigidity  of  new 
leaiher  (hoes.     -Horfes  whofe  feet  ate  thus  dfeftruc- 
tively  reduced,  are  generaHy  thofe  to  whom  neither 
MASTER  or  MAN  cvcr  condefceuds  to  lodk  t   if  pro- 
per injunftions  were  laid  upon  the  fhoeing  fmith, 
at  each  time  of  performing  the  operatidn>  Tudh  a 
icfene  of  devaftation   could  never  cnfue^     Whto 
3  the 
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the  fe^t,  by  fiicli  mifmaoagement,  have  gpt  into  tbiip 
fiate,  every  poflible  application  fhould  be  made  to 
promote  growth  and  expanfioiy.  If  the  horfe  (landi 
ponftaotly  in  the  ftabli^t  freO)  ftopping  of  moift  cow- 
dung  every  night,  with  a  plentiful  impregnation  of 
fpemaeseti  oil,  all  roynd  the  hoof,  every  night  and 
morning,  are  the  moft  expeditiouis  reiliediies  for 
the  d^fed; ;  but  if  it  can  be  adopted  with  conveni- 
^ace,  turning  tnU  iwo  or  three  months  upon  a  nioift 
marfhy  piece  of  land  will  prove  fuperior  to  ^vcry 
ptber  cpafideration, 

COOLERS— -arc  faeh  medicines  as,  by  their 
attenuating  property,  tend  to  divcft  the  blood  of  its 
Yifcidity3  and  to  counteraS  threatened  inflammation, 
*"They  are  always  ufeful  in  plethoric  appearances : 
\vhenahorfe  i«  evidefUly  overloaded^  and  above 
himfelf  in  flefli,  when  this  legs  are  full,  round,  and 
all  the  veffeb  are  palpably  diftended,  cooling 
uaedicine^,  a^d  geatle  e^ercife,  are  the  dire£l  mean$ 
of  obtaining  relief.  Ble^dihg  ihouid  take  the  lead, 
followed  by  a  courfe  of  diuretics,  mild  or  Jirong^ 
according  to  tte  fizie  and  ftrength  of  the  fubje^. 
Nitre,  incorporated  with  half  its  weight  of  gum 
Arabic  io  powder,  and  diffolved  in  the  water,  is 
an  ciKjcellent  article  of  this  defcription. 

<X)RNS, — :as  they  are  called,  would  be  much 
piore  properly  denominated  bruifes^  and  are  of  in- 
finite trouble  to  thofe  who  implicitly  fubmit  to  the 

M  a  Quixotic 
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Quixotic  fchemes  and  manual  dexterity   of    the 
smith;   who,    with  b,  fecundnm  artem   expedition, 
inftantly  renders  the  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 
As   his  principal  province  is  the   art  of    cuttings 
he  has  no  fooner  the  drawing-knife  in  bis  hand, 
than  he  is  at  "  the  bottom  ;*'  his  great  object  is  the 
deftruQion  of  parts ;  and  he  piques  himfelf  upon 
doing  more  mifchief  in  two  minutes,  than  Nature 
can  reftore  in  three  months.     Impreifed  with  no 
idea  but  iftftrumental  extirpation,  he  proceeds  to 
excavate  the  fole  of  the  foot,  till,  having  reached 
the  membrane,  a  protrufion  enfues,  and  leaves  him 
a  happy  opening  for  the  bar-fhoe,  hot-ftopping,  a 
daily    drefling,    and  the    collateral  confiderations 
which  conftitute  zfum  total  by  no  meante  neceffary, 

'  Corns  moftly  originate  in  the  (hoe  having  fwerv- 
€d  a  little  from  its  proper  feat  upon  the  wall  or 
cruft  of  the  hoof,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  in- 
dented upon  the  outer  fole,  occafions  a  bruife^  ap- 
pearing to  have  ramifications  of  extravafated  fluid 
in  very  fine  and  oblique  direQions:  the  flioe  being 
permitted  to  prefs  upon  this  part,  (become  irritable 
by  the  injury  , it  has  fuftained,)' produces  pain  and 
impediment  to  aSion*  Upon  the  difcovery  that 
fuch  has  taken  place,  the  remedy  is  as  fimple  as  the 
caufe  by  which  it  was  occafioned.  The  (hoe  being 
carefully' iremoved,  take  from  the  furface  of  what 
is  mif called  a  corn^  juft  enough  to  leave  the  part 
firee  from  pre(rure  by  the  ihoe;^oiften  once  exter- 
nally 
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mally  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  fimple. 
aqua  fortis;  and  the  operative  fmith,  farrier,  or. 
veterinary  fargeon,  will  not  find  a  plea  for  the  de- 
vaftation  he  is  generally  fo  ready  to  promote, 

CORDIALS, — medically  confidered,  are  the 
very  reverfe,  in  their  property,  of  what  has  been 
faid  under  the  fubjeft  of  "  coolers:'*  they  are  warm 
aromatic  articles,  which  ftimulate  to  aftion  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  ftomach,  enliven  the  circulation, 
invigorate  the  frame,  expel  wind,  ftrengthen  the 
digeftive  powers;  and  are,  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  difcovery  yet  made 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  colds  in  horfe^,  as 
well  as  of  fome  other  diforders  arifing  from  an  iro-. 
poverifhed  ftate  of  the  blooi  Horfes  fubjeft  to 
inceffant  fatigue  in  all  weathers,  particularly  in  the 
ivet  and  dirty  months  of  winter,  fhould  never  be 
•without  the  occafional  interpofition  of  a  warm  malt 
mafli,  or  a  cordial  bai.l,  after  long  joqrnies  or 
fevere  chafes,  whenever  circumftancqs  may  render 
cither  or  both  neceflfary;  the  firft  being  given  at 
night,  the  latter  in  the  morning.  After  a  previous  . 
bleeding,  thefe  means  may  be  confidered  infallible 
in  a  cold  and  cough,  and  never  known  to  fail,  if 
properly  perfevered  in  and  attended  to.  The  cor- 
dial balls  are  alfo  exceedingly  ufeful,  where  a  horfe 
is  off  his  appetite,  either  from  being  overworked, 
or  from  the  very  common  and  very  injudicious 
cuftom  with  weak  fervaqts,  or  penurious  matters, 

M  3  of 
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of  adtninifterlifig  large  quantities  of  niirej  (as  a 
cheap  and  efficacious  medicine,)  till  the  blood  \%  at- 
tennuated  and  impoverifhed  below  the  ftandard  of 
health,  the  folids  reduced  to  a  date  of  llaccidity^ 
the  ftomach  naufeated,  and  the  digeftive  powers 
proportionally  impaired. 

CORIANDER, — the  name  of  a  rtonst  who 
acquired  much  celebrity  by  his  peFformances  upon 
the  TURF  for  fix  years  in  fucceflion.  He  was  brei 
by  Mr,  Dawson,  and  was  got  by  Potfioo's  out  of 
LavtiiAef^  who  was  got  by  Htroi;  her  dam  by 
Snap^  out  of  Sweet  William's  dam  by  Cade,  He 
Was  foaled  in  1786.  In  1789,  when  three  years 
old,  he  beat  Jericho^  from  the  ditch-in,  for  aoo 
guineas,  and  Sir  W.  Astok*^  Marcia^  two  year 
old  courfe,  100  guineas.  Firft  fpting  meeting,  179O5 
be  beat  Buzzard^  feven  ftone  each,  100  guineas*' 
Second  fpring  meeting  he  beat  him  again  for  the 
fame  funi.  He  beat  Egbert  and  Ifabclj  a  fweep^ 
flakes  of  loo  guineas  each;  and  Shovel^  Glaucus^ 
Alexander;  and  Sir  Thomas^  a  fweepftakes  of  50 
guineas  each;  Baronet^  Nimble^  Egbert^  and  Sir 
Pepper^  paying  forfeit.  He  walked  over  for  the 
King's  hundred  at  Ipfwich;  aiid  beat  Lord  Bar- 
rymore's  Pellegrine  the  two  middle  miles  of  the 

Beacon  for  200  guineas. 

»    ■  ■ 

In  1791  he  wofii  a  fubfcription  purfe,  beating 
'Spear ^  J/abel-^  Ruffi^n^    Black  Beuce^  and   M<yufe. 

He 


H«  alfa  won  th^  pl^t^  at  Swa^fh^i^,  hfi^^iing  If ai^l 
^iwi  tKe  Si/ier  to  Impt'ti^tor;  an4  ^.  fte^tt  ck^y  ^i^q^i 
the  other  pla^,  beatii^  Clciyha,lL  A^i  Newo^rket, 
io  08:Qher,  \t  beat  Highlqnder^  Serfjent^  JfaUin^ 
and  SJp^rfykts;  ^fter  whicbi,  froni  (b(;  dit^h-ii^ 
lie  bei^t  EJcapt^  Skyhrk^  and  J^ip^tar. 

Whea  rifing  fix  years  old*  he  rec^tyed  fovfei^ 
from  Sir  C.  Turner's  Wt(Uh^r^(\4^k^  90^  ^pn  thfl 
King's  plate  at  Guildford,  heating  Encht^r^r  %]^4 
Sraggadifcie ;  alfo  the  King's  plate  at  Ko^tii^QhaM) 
beating  Young  Cictrc. 

In  1793  he  won  the  aged  plat^  ac  Ni*v^i^AKf:ET^ 
beating  Drugon^  HalbcrU  and  B^lkin.  I|e  voi| 
the  King's  plate  alfo,  beating  the  Duhe  qf  1«p?t 
eord's  S^yfcrapcr.  Seoond  fpring  ny^^ti^g^  hq 
won  the  Jocky  Ciub  plated  beating  Skyf^mfifr^ 
BuftUr^  Cardock^  and  Pipatar;  and  on  th?  fame  day 
wop  the  weight  for  the  aged  plate^  beating  Hyiy^ 
V$lanti^  and  Eagtr.  In  the  fame  meftUjg  h?  be?* 
£uzzar4  the  Beacon  Courle  for  900  giiinfa»« 

^^  1794,  when  aged,  he  woa  rut  whi?  aii4 
200  guineas,  beating  Cretpcr^  ten  ftonc  each,  over 
the  Beacqn.  He  won  60|.  al  Chelm^foi^p,  beat- 
ing Sweeper^  and  Portland;  iikfwifc  50!.  ^t 
^loRTHAMPTON^  beating  Triumviratfj  and  a  ipn  of 
Faggcrgill.  At  Newmarket,  in  Dfto.ber,  he  \iQ^ 
the  aged  plate,  beating  Qualavct^^  E^cifenpii^  fni^ 
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Halkin;  and  in  the  fame  week  he  beat  Lord  Egre* 
mont's  Gohanna  (giving  him  241b.)  and  Lord 
Strathmore's  Hermes.  In  the  fecond  Oftober 
meeting,  being  the  laft  time  of  his  running,  he 
won  a  fubfcription  purfe,  (paying  50  guineas  en- 
trance,) beating  Lord  Grosv:pnor's  Excifefkatij 
and  Lord  Sackville's  Silver.  This  extraordi- 
nary horfe  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  ftobd'  fo 
many  years  training,  and  fo  much  fevere  running, 
without  an  accident.  He  covered  afterwards  in 
the  north,  at  feven  guineas,  and  has  produced 
fome  good  runners.  / 

'  CORNER  TEETH— are  the  four  teeth  at  the 
extremities  of  each  row  in  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  jaw,  fituate  between  the  middle  teeth  and  the 
tufhes:  the  corner  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  thofe 
which  the  horfe  fheds  when  four  years  old  off,  and 
rifing'five:  thefe  not  fpontaneoufly  exfoliating  in 
time  to  accommodate  the  pecuniary  propenfity  of 
the  dealer^  he  pofleffes  the  means  and  the  praftice  of 
felling  a  four  year  old  coJt  for  a  five  year  old 
horfe ;  and  this  is  fo  conftant,  that  there  is  witlfthat 
clafs  nothing  ^ijh4>nejl  confidered  in  the  cuftom. 

CORONET---is  the  part  furrounding  the  foot 
of  the  horfe  juft  above  the  junftion  of  hair  and 
hoof:  the  bone  from  which  the  name  is  derived, 
bears  great  affinity  in  form  to  a  ducal  coronet,  and 
is  fituate  between  the  lower  part  of  the  fetlock-^ 

boqc 
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bone  and  the  coffin,  into  which  it  is  inferted,  joint- 
ly fupported  by  the  nut-bone  behind.  Ligamen- 
tary  twifts,:  ordidortions,  fuftained  at  the  fuperior 
junQion  of  the  coronary  bone,  frequently  occafion 
a  prominence  upon  the  coronet^  which  becoming 
firfl:  callous,  and  then  offifiieid,  is  termed  a  ring. 
30NS. 

COVEY  OF  Partridges — confifts  of  the  cock, 
hen,  and  their  produce  of  that  year  before  they  are 
l)roken,  and  fo  continue  to  be  termed  till  killed 
down  too  thin  to  bear  the  appellation:  they  are  then 
diflinguifhed  by  the  fmall  numbers  they  are  found 
in;  as,  a  leafh,  (three;)  two  brace,  (four;)  &c. 

COURSE  OF  Medicine, — fo  called. where 
the  cafe  is  chronic,  requiring  a  reftification  in  the 
animal  ceconomy,  or  an  alteration  in  the  property 
of  the  blood.  Chronic  cafes  are  diforders  of  fome 
continuance,  (producing  fymptoms  of  difquietude 
more,  than  of  danger,)  and  are  thus  called  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  tbofe  which,,  proceeding  rapidly, 
terminate  fooner,  and  with  more  alarm.  Cholic, 
strangury,  fever,  &c.  in  horfes,  are  acute  dif- 
eafesron  the  contrary,  greafe^  furfeit^  and  fome 
others,  may  with  propriety  be  termed  chronic, 
and  can  only  be  completely  eradicated  by  fuch 
tourjt  of  medicine  as  fliall  be  confidered  applicable 
tOsthe  ftate  of  the  frame,  and  the  origin  of  the  dif. 
cafe. 

COURSING 
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COURSING^iaa  fpecies  of  fport  tka  a  eek^ 
bratcd  writer  has  traced  to  great  antiquity  j)  ^^  it 
having  been  treated  on  by  Arrian,  who  flourifhed 
A.  D.  150."  The  fame  author,  the  Rev.  Miu 
Daniel,  in  his  elegant  and  truly  entertaining  public 
cation  upon  ^*  Rural  Sp4frt$^*'  fays, 

"  In  our  country,  during  the  reign  of  King 
John,  greyhounds  were  frequently  received  by  him 
as  payment  in  lieu  of  money,  for  the  renewal  of 
grants^  fines,  and  /ar/citurts^  belonging  to  the 
Crown.  The  following  extrads  prove  this  Monarch 
to  have  been  exceedingly  partial  to  this  kind  of 
dogs.  A  fine  paid  A.  D.  1203,  mentions  five  hviur 
drcd  marks,  ten  horfes,  and  ten  leafhes  of  grey^ 
hounds.  Another,  in  1210,  one  fwift  running 
horfe,  and  fix  greyhounds.'' 

"  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  ftie  was  not 
difpofed  herfelf  to  hunt,  fbe  was  fo  ftationed  as  10 
fee  the  courfing  of  deer  with  greyhounds.  At 
Cowdrey,  in  Suflex,  the  feat  of  Lord  Montecute, 
(now  Lady  Montague's,)  A.  D.  1591,  one  day 
after  dinner,  the  Queen  faw  from  a  turret  '^  fixt^en 
bucks,  all  having  fair  law,  pulled  down  with  grey-*- 
bounds  in  a  lawn  before  the  houfc.'* 

Courfing  was  formerly  extended  to  the  deer,  the 
fox,  and  the  hare;  and  much  ceremony  was  obr 
ferved  in  park  duA  paddock  courfing  with  i\xt  former^ 

V  even 
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even  in  the  Royal  prefence.  It  is,  however,  now 
principally  confined  to  the  hare,  (except  in  the 
feafon  lox  fawn  killing;)  is  not  only  univerfal  in 
moft  counties,  but  particularly  patronized  and  pro- 
moted in  others.  Clubs  are  compofed  of  the  moft 
opulent  and  refpeftable  members  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fport,  who  have  moftly  two  (fome  three) 
meetings  in  each  feafon;  the  firft  eftablifhed.and 
principal  of  which  is  the  *^  Swaffham  Courfing  So- 
ciety," inftitutcd  in  Norfolk  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Orford  in  the  year  1776,  which  is  fupported  with 
true  perfonal  fpirit  and  fporting  energy ;  the  Brad- 
well  and  Tillingham  meetings,  in  Effex;  the  Flixton 
Wolds,  in  Yorkfhire;  and  the  Afhdown  Park  meet- 
ing, at  Lambourn,  in  Berkfhire. 

The  meetings  at  Swaffham  are  held  on  the  fe- 
cond  Monday  in  November,  and  the  firft  Monday 
in  February,  unlefe  prevented  by  froft  or  fnow,  in 
which  cafe  they  are  then  held  the  firft  open  Monday 
in  or  after  November,  and  the  firft  open  Monday 
in  February;  and  not  later.  The  Aftidown  Park 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Red  Lion  at  Lambourn, 
annually,  the  fccond  Monday  in  November. 

The  LAWS  of  COURSING  were  arranged  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  were  fandioned  by  the  acquiefcence  of 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  fporting  world,  who  then 
followed  thediverfion;  and  haA'^e  fince  been  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  the  fixed  criterion  for  the  decifion  of  all 
bets,  by  which  they  are  regulated  and  determined 
to  the  prefent  day.  The  perfon  appointed  to  let 
loofe  the  greyhounds,  was  to  receive  into  his  flips 
(or  thongs)  thofe  matched  to  run  againft  each  other 
fo  foon  as  he  came  into  the  field;  and  then  to  follow 
next  the  hare-finder,  or  him  who  was  to  ftart  the 
hare,  until  he  came  to  the  form;  and  no  horfe  or 
foot-men  were  to  go  before,  or  on  either  fide,  but 
direftly  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about  forty  yards. 

RuLEs.—^A  hare  never  to  be  courfed  by  more 
than  A  BRACE  oi  greyhounds. 

The  hare-finder  to  give  the  hare  three  foho's  I 
before  he  put  her  from  her  form;  to  give  notice  to 
the  dogs,  that  they  may  attend  to  Jiarting. 

The  hare  to  have  twelve  fcore  yards  law  before 
the  dogs  were  loofed,  unlefs  the  fmall  diftance  from 
cover  would  not  admit  it  without  danger  of  imme- 
diately lofing  her. 

The  dog  who  gave  the  Jirjl  turn^  if  there  was 
neither  cote^flip^  nor  wrench^   during  the  courfe, 

WON. 

A  cote  is  when  a  greyhound  goes  endways  by  his 
fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 

A  cote 
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A  cote  ferves  for  two  turns^  and  two  trippings  or 
jerkins  for  a  cote :  if  the  hare  did  not  turn  quite 
about,  fhe  only  wrenched^  and  two  wrenches  (land 
for  a  turn. 

If  there  were  no  cotes  given  between  a  brace  of* 
greyhounds,  but  that  one  of  them  ferved  the  other 
at  turnings  then  he  that  gave  the  hare  mojl  turnsj 
won;  and  if  one  gave  as  many  turns  as  the  other, 
then  he  that  bore  the  hare,  won. 

If  one  dog  gave  thcjirjl  turn^  and  the  other  bore 
the  hare,  he  that  bore  the  hare,  won. 

A  go-byj  or  bearing  the  hare,  was  equivalent  to 

two  turns. 

If  neither  dog  turned  the  hare,  he  that  led  laft  to 
the  covert,  won. 

If  one  dog  turned  the  hare,  ferved  him felf,  and 
turned  her  again,  it  was  as  much  as  a  cote;  for  a 
cote  was  cfteemed  two  turns.  ^ 

If  all  the  courfe  was  equal,  the  dog  that  bore  the 
hare,  won;  if  the  hare  was  not  borne,  the  courfe 
was  adjudged  dead. 

If  a  dog  fell  in  a  courfe,  and  yet  performed  his 
part,  he  might  challenge  the  advantage  qf  a  turn 
more  than  he  gave. 

If 
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If  a  dog  Curnod  the  faare,  ferved  himfelf,  and 
gave  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  flood  ftill  in 
tbe  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  ran  home  to  the  cover ^ 
although  he  gave  no  turn,  was  adjudged  the  winner. 

If  by  acctdem  a  dog  was  rode  over  in  his  courfe, 
the  courfe  was  void;  and  he  that  did  the  inifcfaief 
was  to  make  reparation  for  the  damage. 

If  a  dog  gave  the  idrft  and  laft  i»rn,  and  tfaeve 
was  no  other  advantage  between  them,  he  that  gave 
the  odd  turn,  won. 

He  that  came  in  firft  at  the  death,  took  up  the 
hare,  favad  her  fix>m  being  torn,  cheriibed  the  dogs, 
and  clean  fed  their  mouths  from  the  fleak,  was  ad* 
judged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  trouble. 

Thofe  who  were  appointed  judges  of  the  courfe, 
were  to  give  their  decifion  before  they  departed 
from  the  fcld. 

Exclufive  of  the  county  tAiahn  and  local  focieties 
eftabliflied  for  the  annual  enjoyment  of  the  diver- 
fion  >«^n  a  larger  fcale,  couiisinx;  has  its  devotees, 
who  Mt  as  eii«ergecic  in'  it^  defence,  as  its  moft  en- 
raptured advocate  can  poffibly  he,  for  what  he  calk 
the  inexpreffible  pleafures  of  the  chafe :  taken,  how- 
^ver^  in  a  «K)ne  extcDfive  point  of  view,  it  is  held 
|iR  sx^t\f  w  $tqyal  .'^Himation  with  .anglings  when 

put 
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put  in  coa^petition  with  tke  moi^  attf  adkig  (poTU 
of  the  field;  and  feeing  much  better  calculated  for  tlie 
aitiufemwt  of  a  tynicsU  fiHUrj^  4ifc^>linaria^  than 
a  i^ind  open  to  all  tii^  more  noble  and  exhilarating 
fen&tibns  oi  the  tH a$£«. 

GOSTIVENESS— will  be  found  fatisfaSodly 
explained  under  the  head  Constipation;  to  pre*- 
vent  which,  regular  exercife,  great  fri3ion,  flank 
robbing,  iind  fre^pieiit  changes  of  food,  will  greatly 
ototribiitb. 

CRACK S^n  ihe  heels  of  hotfe^  during  the 
nvimear  feafon,  are  found  only  in  ftables  where  the* 
'toafter  feldom    or  ev^    condefcends   to  appean 
Thefe  trifles  iire  too  frequently  attributed  to  a  de- 
fe&  in  4be  (M^i/uhon  of  the  ibr/^9  when,  with  more 
*jjfnroprifety,  diey  might  ble  fi^Acd  upon  a  w<mt  of  cof^ 
JUiMzoru^l  punctuality  in  ^  groom.     Horfes  left 
with  ifftt  kgs  and  keels  after  chafe  or  jomrney,  par- 
^ularly  in  fharp  eafterly  winds,  or  in  froft  and 
^noW,  cbnftitute  the  evil  to  a  certainly.     So  feverc 
a  rigidity  is  oCcefloned  in  the  texture  of  the  integu- 
ment, that  i^  becomes  partially  ruptured,  (or  bro- 
ken in  Various  places,)  upon  being  brought  into 
<«k3»ion  the  ^following  day :  this,  with  the  irritation 
and  friQion  iDceafioned  by  the  &ai^.  particles  of 
^grav^  Und  extraine<>u$  iriatter  in  the  dirty  roads, 
fooh  pl'oduce^enlarged  lacerations  of  the  moft  pain* 
fol  dc&iiptioft.    The  {>rudmt  ^ai^  ^of  ,thc  W4:>rlli 

will 
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will  always  confider,  as  well  in  this,  as  in  Cvtty 
other  cafe,  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure :  fer* 
vants  fhould  be  allowed  in  the  (lables,  linen  cloths 
for  rubbers  to  the  heels,  that  they  may  never  be  left 
in  the  lead  wet,  particularly  in  the  winter  feafon, 
when  once  getting  tender^  the  flubbed  ends  of  the 
new  and  ftiff  ftraw  frequently  occafion  or  increafe 
fuch  lacerations. 

CRAMP — is  a  moft  extraordinary  fpafmodic 
mufcular  contra6iion  of  fome  particular  limb^ 
where  the  ftifFnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  part  exceeds 
belief.  To  thofe  who  have  never  been  aceuftomed 
to  fuch  cafes,  they  are  ferious  and  alarming;  for  the 
ftrength  of  two  men  is  inadequate  to  the  taflc  of 
rendering  the  affefted  limb  pliable  and  aftive.  Tbfe 
caufe  is  fometimes  not  to  be  afcertained ;  but  it  has 
frequently  arifen  from  a  horfe,  in  a  high  ftate  of 
perfpiration,  having  been. placed  in  a  current  of 
cold  air,  or  a  dainp  ftable,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found  not  able  to  move.  Standing  ftill  two  or 
three  days  in  fucceffion  without  exercife,  after  long 
and  conftant  travelling,  is  likewife  known  to  pro- 
duce it.  But  whatever  caufe  it  may  have  origina- 
ted in,  the  direQ:  road  to  relief  is  ftill  the  fame. 
Inftantaneous  bleeding,  hot  fomentation  with  a 
decoiElion  of  aromatic  herbs,  immediatiely  followed 
up  by  ftrong  friftion  with  an  old  ftable  horfe-brufli, 
and  thi&  by  an  embrocation  of  camphorated  fpirits, 
half  a  pint,  incoiipdrated  with  one  ounce  of  oil. of 

origanum, 
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origanum,  and  a  part  of  it  patiently  rubbed  in  upon 
the  particular  part  affeded^  never  fails  to  relieve  in 
a  Jkort  time.  Should  it,  however,  not  take  efFeft 
fo  foon  as  expefled^  diflblve  a .  cordial-ball  in  a 
pint  of  gruel,  to  which  add  an  ounce; of  liquid 
laudanumj  and  let  either  or  all  the  operations  be 
repeated  in  a  few  hours,  fhould  the  cafe  (or  a  re«- 
Upfe)  require  it. 

CREST'.FALLEN.— A  horfe   is   faid    to    be 
creft-fallen,  when   the  part  running  from  the  wi^ 
thers  to  the  ears,  and  upon  which  th^  mane  grows, 
is  impoverijhed,  and  wafted,  from  the  natural  pro« 
minence  of  its  beautiful  cUrve,  to  a  ftate  of  reverfe 
hoUownefs  or  indentation.     This  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  a:  total  emaciation,  brought  on  by 
very  bad  fupport^  or  negleft  under  different  degrees 
of  difeafc.     The  firmnefs  and  correfponding  curve 
of  the  crcft  is  almoft  invariably  a  tolerable  criterion 
of  the  heakh  and  condition  of  the. horfe;  and  a  ju* 
di<;iousL  infpeftor  feldom  omits  this  part  of  the  ex- 
amination.    If  the   flejih  upon   the  creft  is  Jirm^ 
folidy  and  not  flabbily  foft,  or  fluftuating,  it  is  a. 
good  fign  of  conftitutional  ftrength;    but  a  horfe, 
having   a  low,  bare,  indented  creft,    will  always 
have  a  poor,  weak,  and  impoverished  appearance^ 
doing  his  owner  no  credit.     This  defeft,  however, 
proceeds  more  from  penuriduskeep,  and  temporary 
ftarvation,  than  any  caufe  or  defeft  in  Nature,  and 
Vot.  I.  N  may 
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may  alvrctys  be  expeditioufly  remedied  by  libend 
fupport)  afid  nutridc^$  invigofation^ 

CRIfi-filTlNG-^is  a  habit  acquired  by  fome 
horres^  of  inceflantly  biting  the  manger^  ami  golp*^ 
ing  the  wind ;  li^hich  appears,  irooi  obfervatioD,  to 
be  more  prejudicial  to  charaAtr,  thaai  to  bodily 
exertion^  It  is  faid^  **  young  horfes  are  moft  fuh« 
je£t  to  it ;  and  that  it  is  often  occaConed  by  unea-^ 
finefft  in  breeding  of  teeth,  and  from  being  ill  fed 
when  they  are  hutigry»  The  bad  coofequencefi  ve 
wearing  away  their  teeth,  fpilling  their  corn,  and 
fucking  the  air  in  fuch  ^uanthies^  as  will  often  gh^e 
them  the  choUc  or  gripes*'* 

It  is  certain  a  'crii^iter  tiever  appears  h%h  in 
fiefh,  or  lb  full  in  comlition  as  horfts  that  are  not 
fo;  and  lb  prejudicial  is  it  coftfidered  by  matiy^ 
that  they  will  not  admit  a  horfc  to  be  ptrJtSly  fourd 
iT  fold  with  this  infirmity.  Opintotis  vary  upon 
the  difference  it  makes  refpeding  the  labor  and  fa- 
tigue a  horfe  of  this  4efcriptioii  can  undergo;  fome 
aflerting  that  *^  the  defed:  keeps  faiin  t^edk^  Ungvid^ 
«nd  unable  to  endure  much  work:"  while  others 
as  ftrenuoufly  infill  upon  it$  being  in  no  way 
whatever  prejudiciah 

<'  Who  shall  dedde  when  doctocs  dhagree  V 

CROPPING-^js  the  operation  of  taking  off 
the  earsf  which  was  till  very  lately  performed  with 

a  knifej 
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b  kaifeand  wooden  mould,  rendering  it  both  tedious 
aad  painful :  it  is^  however,  now  very  much  im« 
proved  by  the  invention  of  an  inftrument  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpofe^  by  which  the  feparation 
of  theearisalmoft  inftantaneous.  It  is  only  adopted 
where  horfes  are  lop'idnd^  and  bear  the  appearance 
of  mules  about  the  head^  As  the  operation  is  at 
beft  but  a  cruel  mutilation,  every  humane  and 
tender  mind  will  think  it  '^  more  honored  in  the 
breach  tjian  the  obfervance/* 

CROWN-SC AB-^is  a  partial  appearance  about 
the  coronet  of  a  horfe^  varying  in  different  fub« 
je£is)  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  obje6i  difeafed* 
It  partakes  a  little  of  the  diforder  called  greafe^  to 
Ivhich,  if  unattended  to,  it  would  foon  degenerate  ^ 
being  a  fpecies  of  that  defefl)  but  in  an  inferior 
degree*  In  fotne  it  appears  as  a  fcurfy  eruptioni 
raifing  the  hair,  and  turning  it  diiFerent  ways,  from 
whence  foon  oozes  a  kind  of  oily  ichor^  foetid  in 
fmcll)  and  grcafy  in  appearance :  in  others,  the 
difcharge  is  thinner^  and  more  watery^  according 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  morbidity  in  the 
frame,  or  acrimony  in  the  bloodi  It  has  been  a 
pra^ice  with  the  old  fchool  to  coufltera6i  its  effe£lt 
by  vitriolic  lotions,  flight  ftyptics,  and  ftrong  re^ 
pellents:  fcientific  dif<}uiiition  will  not,  however^ 
juftify  fuch  treatment^  but  recommend  daily  molli* 
fication  with  warm  oatmeal  gruel  and  a  foftfpongej 
when  which  is  wiped  gently  dry  with  a  foft  linen 
N  8  clotbj 
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cloth,  it  may  be  very  mildly  impregnated  with 
camphorated  fpermacacti  ointment,  and  the  cure 
affifted  by  mercurial  phyfic,  diuretic  balls,  or  a 
courfe  of  antimonial  alterative  powders. 

CUB. — A  young   fox  is   fo  called  during  the 

firjlyt^x. 

CURB — is  a  callous  enlargement,  approaching 
offification,  and  is  fituate  at  the  lower  junQion 
of  the  bones,  at  the  hind  part  of  the  hock,  origi- 
nally attended  with  ftiifnefs,  andlaftly  with  lamenefs 
and  pain.  Curbs  are  evidently  produced  by.  kicksr 
biowSj  f^dden  turns  or  twijls^  riding  too  hard  (of 
drawing  too  much  weight)  up  hill :  they  (hould  be 
attended  to  on  their  firft  appearance,  when  they 
foon  fubmit  to  the  ufual  modes  adopted  for  extir- 
pation. Mild  bliftering  frequently  fucceeds,  par- 
ticularly where  the  operation  is  totce  performed  > 
but  when  the  cafe  is  of  long  (landing,  a  few  (light 
feather  ftrokes  with  the  firing-iron  may  be  neceCTa- 
ry  to  confirm  the   cure. 

CURB. — The  chain  is  fo  called,  which  is  the 
part  of  the  bridle-bit  fixed  to  one  cheek,  and  paf-* 
fing  under  the  lower-jaw  (and  above  the  beard  or 
chin)  to  the  other.  By  the  rein  being  fixed  to 
rings  or  loops,  at  the  lower  e^tcemity  of  the  bit, 
this  chain,  called  curb,  conftitutes  a  fulcrum ;  and 
the  harder  fuch  rein  is  pulled;  the.  harder  will  be 

the 
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the  prcffure  of  the  curb  upon  the  under  jaw/and 
of  courfe  the  greater  power  given  to  the  rider. 
The  curb  confifts  merely  of  a  neat  wrought  chain, 
fnaall  rings  and  links,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the 
cheek-eyes  of  the  bit,  and  eafiiy  taken  off  and  on 
for  the  purpofe  of  cleaning. 

CURRY-COMB,— a  well  known  ftabie  utenfil, in 
conftant  ufe  for  the  cleaning  of  horfes.  They  are 
much  more  applicable  to  pojl  and  draft  horfes,  than 
X.O  horfes  of  fuperiordefcription,  the  finenef^of  whofc 
coats,  and  the  tendernefs  of  whofe  Ikins,  occafion 
much  uneafinefs  to  thera  during  the  prickly  perfe- 
cution^  and  to  whom  good,  fweet,  clean  ftraw-bands 
are  greatly  preferable;  it  being  matter  of  fair  doubt, 
whether  more  horfes  are  not  lanied  in  the  ftabie 
"under  the  dancing  ceremony  of  the  curry-comb, 
than  by  accidents  upon  the  road,  or  ftrong  exertions 
in  the  field. 

CRU P PER, -^a  leathern  convenience,  or  long 
ftrap,  annexed  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle, 
having  at  the  other  extremity  a  loop  to  pafs  under 
ihe  tail ;  by  which  the  faddle  is  prevented  from  get- 
ting forward,  and  bringing  the  rider  upon  the  neck 
of  the  horfe.  Such  aid  is  by  no  means  required 
with  horfes  well  made,  and  uniformly  proportioned: 
they  are  rarely  brought  into  ufe,  but  where  a  horfe 
is  lower  before  than  behind;  and  are  in  fo  much 
difrepute  with  amateurs  and  connoifleurs,  that  a 

N  3  real 
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real  fportfman  would  fooner  part  from  his  horfe 
than  to  be  f ten  ride  with  a  crupper. 

eUTTING.-^Explained  under  Castration, 

CUTTING  IN  AcTiONj — ^in  the  ipanegc  called 
interfering^  is  lacerating  the  round  infide  projefting 
part  of  th*  fetlock-joiftt,  with  the  edge  of  the  (hoe, 
upon  the  foot  df  the  bppofite  leg*  This  arifes 
much  more  frequently  from  the  indiflferenCe  or 
ne^lef^t  in  the  owner,  than  from  any  imperfection 
or  defeft  of  the  horfe :  more  horfes  cut  from  be- 
ing broke  and  put  into  work  too  youtig,  rode  too 
long  jourijies  in  a  day,  ot  ovcr^wotked  when  weary, 
than  from  any  caufe  whatever,  Some  horfes,  it  u^ 
true,  eui  from  their  formatioui  particularly  thoie 
narrow  in  the  chcft.  Carriage  horfes,  too,  very 
frequently  cut  behind;  but  thismuft  ill  a  great  mear 
fure  be  occafioned  by  the  projefting  parts  and  car 
vities  in  the  pavement,  for  all  which  the  fureflt 
footed  horfe  exifting  cai^nQt  b^  prepared. 


DACE, 
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DACE,— ^a  fmajil  fi(h,  common  in  moft  rivers, 
lorhere  it  is  feen  fw^mmiog  near  the  furface,  hioftly 
in  ihallows,  aadnear  bridges,  held  in  qq  eftimaw 
don  but  vilh  Itbe  jcoi^joioa  peopliCt 

DAI SYrCOTTERi-«<i  <^rttng  term  for  horfe« 
ihat  go  £o  iiear  tbe  ground,  they  frequently  touch 
it  vfith  the  tip  of  one  toe  or  the  other,  and  are 
conftanily  iti  danger  of  falling*  A  horfe  with 
hrcken  ktues  may  be  CQn(idere4  of  ^lis  defcription. 

-'  DAT P L]E.*-^Horfe«  are  fo  called  who  have  par^ 
tial  variegated  hues  in  the  coat  of  different  fize«, 
conftituting  fmall  circles,  both  lighttr  and  darier 
than  the  general  colour  of  the  horfe.  Such  ajnp 
faid  to  be  dappled;  hence  vre  have  dappk  bays, 
dapple  greys,  and  fometimes  dapple  blacl^s* 

D£AL]^RS.^^See  Hoksb  Dealers. 

DECOCTION.— A  decoaion  for  the  purpofe 
t>f  fomenting  fwellings,  tumours,  or  enhirgementa, 
(either  as  an  emollient  or  difcutient J  is  made  by 
boiling  a  double  handful  of  Roman  wormwood, 
camomile  flowers,  bay  leaves,  and  elder  flowers, 
in  two  gallons  of  water,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

N  4  and 
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and  applying  it  to  the  part  with  fponge  or  flannel 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  ufed  without  injury  to  the  hair. 
This  will  be  found  mo/e  fully  explained  under  the 
proper  head,  Fomentation. 

DECOYj'-^a  canal^  river,  pond,  or  fliect 
of  water,  appropriated  to  the  profitable  pur- 
pofe  of  taking  wild  ducks,  and  teal:  it  is  a  buftnefs 
peculiar  to  thofe  only  who  profefs  it,  and  con- 
^u6led  upon  a  principle  of  the  ftrideft  fiillnefs 
and  regularity.  The  perfon  having  the  management 
of  a  decoy,  muft  poflefs.  taciturnity  and  patience 
•in  a  very  great  degree,  both  being  brought  into 
.conftant  praflice;.  without  which,  fuccefs  can  nei- 
ther be  expefted  or  deferved.  The  fowl  are  brought 
-within  the  tunnel  of  the  net  by  Jlraiagtm^  where, 
at  a  critical  moment,  theyare  enclofed  and  taken. 
All  this,  however,  depends  upon  the  induftry,  fa- 
gacity,'  deception,  and  exertion,  of  the  decoy- 
-duck, by  whofe  -wiles  and  alluremenis  the  whole 
flight  are  brbught  within  theipace  allotted  to  their 
deftruftion.  The  decoy-ducks  are  trained  to  their 
bufinefs  almoftfrom  the.fhell,  and  amply  demon- 
ftrate  what  fervices  may  be  obtained,  what  fidelity 
infured,  or  v«bitf  attachment  exdtcd,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  tendernefs  and  humanity,  even  to  the  more 
inferior  parts  .of  the  creation,  i 

It,  however,  often  happcm,  that  the  wild  fowl 

are  in  fuch  a  ftateof  fleepincfs  and  dozing,  that  they 

'      .   .  '        will 
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VHl  not  follow  tHe  decoy-ducks.  Ufe  is  then  gene- 
rally made  of  a  dog  trained  to  the  bufinefs,  who 
pafling  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  reed 
•fcreens,  attrafts  the  eye  of  the  wild  fowl,  who  not 
choofing  to  be  interrupted,  advance  towards  the 
fnaU  and  contemptible  animal,  that  they  may  drive 
tiim  away.  The  dojg  all  the'tinie,  by  the  direftion 
bf  the  DECOY-MAN,  plays  among  the  fcreens  of 
feeds,  nearer  ^TiA  nearer  to-  the  purfe-net;  till  at 
laft  the  deioy-man  appears  behind  the  fcreen,  and 
the  wild-fowl  n6t  daring  to  pafs  by  him  in  return^ 
nor  bein^  able  to  efcape  upwards  on  account  of  the 
net-coy^ring,  rufh  on  into  the  furje^n-et.  • 

The  general  feafoh  for  catchitig  fowl  in  decoys 
is  from  the  latter  end  of  Oftober  till  February:  the 
taking  of  them^  earlier  is  prohibited  by  an  aft  loth 
T)fGeorgeII.  which  forbids  it  from  June  ift  to  Oc- 
tober ift  under  the  penalty  of  five  fhillings  for 
each  bird  deftroyed  within  that  fpace.  An  aftion 
will  lie  againft  the  difturber  of  ^  decoy,  hy  firing  a 
gicn^  or  any  other  SiQ,o£  toilful  injury  to  the  owner. 

Decoys  cannot  be  formed,  nor  need  they  be  at- 
tempted,  but  where  nature  has  been  a  little  diffufe 
in  her  favors  for  the  formation :  mariHiy  low  lands, 
plenty  of  water,  and  fequeftercd  fituations,  are 
indifpenfably  neceffary  to  a  fucicefsful  embarkation. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,  but  more  plcntifulin  the  northern  and  eaftern 
counties  than  in  any  other.  Effex,  Cambridgefhire, 

Lineolnfhire, 
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Lincolnfliire^  and  fomc  part  of  Warwickihirt,  arc 
remarkable  for  many  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
from  the  principal  of  which  the  markets  of  tb^ 
Metropolis  are  fo  plentifully  and  fo  reafonably  fup-* 
plied* 

D££R9-**a  word  indifcriminately  ufed,  impliei; 
(in  it3  mod  extenfive  fenfe)  the  animals  inhabiting 
parks  and  forefts,  whofe  flefh  is  equally  denomi'- 
nated  vjsnison,  though  very  different  in  iize,  flai- 
vour,  and  eftimation*  Ds£a  are  of  two  kinds; 
the  one  principally  bred  and  prefer  ved  for  the  chafe^ 
the  other  for  the  table*  A  perfeQ  defcription  of 
the  firft  will  be  found  under  the  proper  heads  of 
JIed  D£{:Ri  Stag,  and  H1N9;  of  the  latter,  under 
Fallow  Dker,  Buqi;,  and  DoK> 

DEER-STEALERS--arc  thofe  nqaurnal  drfr 
peradoes  who,  letting  at  defiance  all  laws^  all  pofr 
feffion  of  property,  and  the  proteflors  of  it,  di^ 
guife  tbemfelves,  and,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
attack,  feize,  kill,  and  carry  away,  from  the  beft 
fenced  parks,  hucls  or  does^  (according  to  the  fea- 
fon,3  with  the  greateft  impunity.  Their  raain^ 
fpring  of  adion  U  a  dog  of  the  cur  kind,  called 
««  a  coney -cut  lurcher :"  this  is  a  breed  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  and  thofe  who  ufe  it;  being  a  light  fort  of 
brindled  wiry -haired  mongrel,  with  a  natural  ftump 
tail,  having  tlie  appearance  of  a  ^i^ar(2  greyhound. 
They  are  exceedingly  fl^t  and  lading,  run  mtUe^ 

(by 
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(by  cither  ndfe  or  Jighi ;)  and  are  fo  well  trained 
for  the  pufpofe  to  which  they  are  folely  appropria)^ 
ted,  that  they  are  equally  expert  in  picking  up  a 
HARE,  OT  pulling  down  a  buck*  After  having  exc^ 
cuted  their  office,  though  in  the  darkeft  night,  they 
will  foon  recover  their  mafter  by  fctnt^  and  lead 
him  to  the  game  fo  pulled  down$  which  is  repeated 
till  a  fufficiency  is  obuined  for  thai  journey ;  thebu^ 
iinefs  having  been  fo  fyftcmatically  conduced,  by 
the  various  neighbouring  emiffaries  and  aifociates 
concerned,  that  horfes  and  carts  were  employed, 
^d  a  regular  routine  of  robbery  carried  on,  by 
periodiqal  and  alternate  depredations  upon  moft  of 
the  parks  within  ^(y  andjixty  miles  of  the  Metro** 
polis«  Many  living  in  a  line  of  refpe£lability  in 
other  refpeds,  were  publicly  known  to  be  employed 
in  the  nefarious  pra£lice  without  fear  of  dete£lion; 
for  no  informer  could  come  forward,  without  a  very 
great  probability  of  deftrudion  to  his  person  or 
pmpsrty^  from  fomc  of  the  many  confcderatcji 
xoncemed^ 

Thefe  offences,  fo  long  thought  but  little  of,  be- 
came at  length  enormities  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  the 
Legiflature  difcovered  a  neceffity  for  the  introduc- 
.tion  of  new  and  more  fevere  pains  and  penalties. 
A  variety  of  ftatutes  were  enafted  in  the  reigns  of 
former  fovereigns  for  the  punifhment  of  fuch  of- 
fenders, which  are  now  fully  concentrated  in  the 
.Ads  of  Parliament  paifed  in  the  prefent  reign  of 
George  III.  By 
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By  there  fiatutes,  if  any  perfons  fhall  hunt,  or 
.  take  in  a  fnare,  kill  or  wound,  any  red  or  fallow  deer, 
in  any  foreft,  chafe,  &c.  whether  inclofed  or  not, 
or  in  any  inclofed  park,  paddock,  <Src.  or  be  aiding 
in  fuch  offence;  they  fball  forfeit  twenty  pounds  for 
the  firft  offence;  and  alfo  thirty  pounds  for  each 
DEER  wounded,  killed,  or  taken.  A  game^reeper, 
-guilty  of  either,  lo  forfeit  double.  For  a  fecond 
offence,  the  offenders  may  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years. 

Justices  may  grant  warrarUs  to  fearch  for  heads^ 
fkins,  &c.  of  ftolen  deer,  and  for  toils,  fnares, 
&c.  and  perfons  having  fuch  in  their  poffeifion,  to 
forfeit  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  juftices.  Perfons  unlawfully  fetting  nets  or 
fnares,  to  forfeit,  for  the  firft  offence,  from  five  to 
ten  pounds ;  and  for  every  other  offence,  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds.  Perfons  pulling  down  pales  or 
fences  of  any  forcft,  chafe,  park,  paddock,  wood, 
&c.  fubjeft  to  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  firft  of- 
fence for  killing  deer.  Dogs^  guns^  smd' engines^ 
may  be  feized  by  the  park-keepers;  and  perfons 
refijting^  fhall  be  tranfported  for  feven  years.  Pe- 
nalties may  be  levied  by  di/lrefs ;  in  default  of 
which,  offenders  to  be  committed  for  twelve  months. 

Perfons  difguifed^  and  in  arms^  appearing  in 
any  foreft,  park,  paddock,  &c.  and  killing  red  or 
fallow  deer,  deemed  felons  without,  benefit  of  clergy. 

Profecutions 
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Profecutions  limited  to  twelve  months  from  the 
time  of  the  offence  committed^  Deftroying  .gofs« 
furze,  and  fern,  in  forefts  and;  chafes,  being  the  co-* 
vert  for  deer,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  from  Joiiy 
Ihillings  to  jf x/e  pounds;  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs; 
and  if  no  diftrefs,  the  offender  to  be  committed  to 
the  county  goal,  for  a  time  not  greater  than  thrtt 
months,  nor  lefs  than  one. 

DEFAULT;— a  term  in  hunting,  which  cuftdn* 
has  reduced  to  an  abbreviatiop,  and  is  in  general 
called  FAULT.  The  hounds,  during  a  chafe  of  any 
^ind,  when  lofing.the  fcent,  throwing  up  their  nofes^ 
feeming  at  a  lofs,  and  dafhing  different^  ways,  in 
anxious  and  e^rrieft  hope  of  recovery,  are  then  faid 
to  be  at  "  a  fault.''  This  is  the  very  moment  when 
the  judgment  of  the  huntfman  is  moft  required,  and 
the  fooneft  to  be  obferved.  Different  opinions  have 
been  formed,  and  decifions  made^  refpefting  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  at  fo  critical  a  junfture, 
whether  to  try  forward^  or  to  try  back :  here  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  game  you  ^rt  hunting  of^ 
and  the  country,  you  are  hunting  in^  which  cirdum- 
ftances  at  the  time  can  on\y  determine.  Howevei^ 
opinions  may  vary  upon  fome  particular  points, 
all  feem  to  coincide  upon  others  ;  that  the  ground 
fhould  invariably  be  made  good  forward^  previous 
to  trying  back  ;  that  a  general  filence  Ihould  pre-^ 
vail,  and  not  an  unnecelfary  afpiration  be  heard, 
that  can  tend  to  attraft  the  attention  of  a   fingle 

hound 
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hound  from  the  catneft  endeavours  he  is  fo  bufily 
engaged  in;  by  which  mcians  ninetttn  faults  are  hit 
off  out  of  txjoerUy^  without  greater  delays  fufpenfe^ 
or  difappointment. 

If  HODNDS,  in  purfuit  of  deer  or  fox,  throw  up 
on  a  fallow  or  highway,  they  cannot  be  got  forward 
too  foon ; .  certain  it  is  they  have  neither  of  thdn 
ftopt  there :  not  fo  with  the  hare,  who  is  likely  to 
have  thrown  herfclf  out  by  the  f.dc  of  ane,  or 
fquattied  in  a  land  (or  furrow)  of  the  other.  Faults 
with  the  two  former,  are  much  more  eafily  and  ex«» 
peditjloufly  AiVo|^  than  with  the  latter,  with  whom 
they  are  fomeiimes  tedioufly  inceflant,  particular^ 
ly  with  a  young  or  a  hard-hunted  hare :  it  fhould 
therefore,  be  a  fixed  rule,  never  to  abandon  a  faulty 
if  poffible,  without  r^iOD^ry;  it  being  as  likely,  at 
I^aft,  to  bring  the  loft  hare  to  a  viewj  as  to  find  a 
freih  one, 

DEFECTS— in  horfes  differ  very  materially 
from  what  ar^  termed  blemishes,  (which  f(pe:)  th€J 
laitt^c  are  alway$  confidered  Gonfpicuous^  and  eafiiy 
obferved  by  the  eye  of  experience  and  judicious 
infpeOion.  A  horfe  may  have  dejcils  not  fo  readi^ 
ly  to  be  perceived,  and  confequentiy  remaia  a 
lo^er  or  ihorter  period  before  they  are  difcovered  5 
be  may  prove  incorrigibly  reftivc,  and  »ot  happen 
to  difplay  it  in  a  ntwjttuation  for  days  or  weeks; 
he  may  be  a  fcafmci  and  invincible  crib  bUcr  ;  he 

may 
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Ittay  be  vicious  to  drefs;  a  kicker  in  the  night; 
doubtful  in  the  rjrw  ;  aukward  in  aftion;  trouble* 
fome  to  fadile^  and  when  faddled,  more  trouble-^ 
fome  to  ride.  Though  thefe  are  dcfefts,  yet  the 
D£AL£K  (proceeding  upon  the  pureji  principles  of 
integrity)  Conceives  them  profeffional  privileges  of 
fttrtcy^  which  he  is  not  bound  in  honor  to  difcldfe; 
afFeSing  to  believe,  they  are  totally  abftrafted  from 
every  idea  conveyed  in  the  declaration  and  war- 
ranty of  being  ^  perfeftly  found,"* 

That  this  matter,  however,  may  be  the  better 
and  more  univerfally  undcrftood,  it  cannot  be  in- 
applicable to  introduce  the  opinion  which  the  late 
Lout)  MAHsrifetn  held  publicly  in  the  Court  of 
King**  Bench  5  '*  that  a  rejlive  horfe  was  taiita- 
moum  to  an  mfimnd  one;  and  upon  this  principle, 
that  if  the  fubjeO:  fo  purchafed  was  evidently  reft  ive, 
and  wouid  not^  or  could  not^  by  fair  means^  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  where  he  was  required, 
he  was  equally  ufelefs  with  an  invalid  whofe  lame- 
nefs  or  infirmity  preventfd  him  from  executing  the 
purpofes  for  which  he  was  purchafed."  From  fuch 
authority  (founded  upon  the  bafis  of  equity)  there 
can  be  but  little,  if  any,  doubt,  an  a£ii6n  brbught 
for  the  recovery  of  money  paid  for  a  refiive  horfe, 
fuch  horfe  having  been  "  warranted  sound," 
would  obtain  a  Terdift.  As,  however,  the  pro- 
verbial uncertainty  of  the  law,  the  confufion  of 
Witneffcs,  and  the  caprice  of  a  j^eepy  jury,  are 
/        '  very 
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very  flender  reliances  for  the  man  of  prudence  and 
honor,  who  wifhes  "  to  do  unto  others  ,as  he  would ' 
be  done  unto,"  the  fafeft  method  for  every  purchafer 
is  to  take  (from  the  gentleman  as  well  as  a  dealer) 
a .  proper  receipt,  upon  payment  of  the  money, 
that  fuch  horfe  or  mare  is  warranted  found  and  free 
from  vice ;  by  which  litigation  and  law-fuits  may 
be  prevented. 

DELPINI,— originally  called  "  Hatlpooi;^^ 
was  bred  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bolton;  foaled  in 
1781;  and  got  by  Highflyer  out  of  CqurUefsj  who 
was  got  by  Blank.  Delpini  proved  himfelf  a 
very  capital  racer,  beating  moft  of  the  bell  horfes 
o(  his  year  at  all  ages.  He  has  alfo  acquired  fome 
celebrity  as  a  stallion,  being  the  fire  of  Kilton^ 
Priory  SkeUoTij  Mifs  Ann^  Tiptoe^  Abram  Woody 
Cardinal^  Clymeney  Dido^  Golden  LockSy  Dapple^ 
FltUter^  Little  Scoty  Mifs  Beverly^  Nixon^  Oppoji- 
tiouy  Timothy y  Agnes ^  Blue  Beard^  CamperdowHy 
Duchefsy  Hopwelly  UAhbiy  Laborie,  Patchy  Stour- 
tony  Symmetry,  Baron  Nile^  Maid  of  the  Milly 
Slap'b.an^y  Sabella^  and  many  others,  all  winners. 

DIABETES,— divefted  of  medical  dignity,  and 
technical  ambiguity,  is  neither  mpre  or  lefs  than  a 
profufe,  frequent,  and  involuntary  difcharge  of 
urine,  from  a  weaknefs  of  fome  of  the  parts  necef- 
fary  to  the  fecretjon  and  evacuation  of  that  par- 
ticular excrement.     Whatever  may  have  been  the 

caufe 
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talife,  whether  an  injury  in  the  loins,  near  the  region 
of  the  kidnies,  violent  and  exceffive  purging  from 
improper  phyfic,  or  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  fphinftet 
of  the  bladder,  the  road  to  relief  and  cure  is  ft  ill 
the  fame;  invigorants  of  every  kind.  Oatmeal 
gruel  for  drink,  inftead  of  water,  in  which  gum 
arabic  is  diflblved,  fo  that  four  or  fix  ounces  may 
be  taken  every  day;  not  fubmitting  to  which,  half 
an  ounce,  or  fix  drachms  of  liquid  laudanum,  may 
likewife  be  given  in  a  little  gruel,  with  a  horn,  every 
night  and  morning, 

DIAMOND— was  efteem^d  for  fome  years  the 
fpeedieft  and  beft  bottomed  horfe  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  foaled  in  1792;  bred  by  Mr.  Dawfon  ;  got 
by  Highflyer  out  of  the  dam  of  Sparkler^  and 
was  own  brother  to  Scrcvcton.  At  three  years 
old  he  repeatedly  ran  in  handfome  with  fome  of 
the  firft  horfes,  and  was  within  a  length  of  win- 
ding the  Derby  at  Epsom  when  twelve  ftarted,  but 
did  no  more  than  receive  50  guineas  forfeit  from 
Lark  at  the  fecond  Newmarket  Meeting  of.  the 
year  1795.  Firft  Spring  Meeting,  1796,  he  won 
the  Jockey  Stakes  of  100  guineas  each,  fix  fub- 
fcribers.  In  the  July  Meeting  of  the  fame  year 
he  WALKED  over  for  a  fweepftakes  of  200  guineas 
each,  feven  fubfcribers.  In  1797,  when  Mr. 
Cookson's,  he  won  the  King's  itiJNDRED  at  New- 
castle, and  a  50I.  plate  the  next  day  at  the  lame 
place;  5ol.  at  York;  the  50  guineas  for  all  ages 
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at  Newmarket,  beating  Yeoman^  Play  or  Pay^  Ai^ 
mator^  and  others.      The  next  day  he  won  the 
KiNG^g  HUNDRED  GUINEAS,  beating  the  famous  Her- 
mione    and   Vixen.      In    1798  he  beat   Moorcock^ 
over  the  Beacon  Courfe,  for  200  guineas,  Mon- 
day in  the  Craven  Meeting.     Firft  Spring  Meeting 
he  won  a  fweepftakes  of  100  guineas  each,  twelve 
fubfc'ribers*     Second  Meeting,  received  a  cotnpro- 
mife  from  Lord  Clermont's  Spoliator.     At  Ox- 
ford he  won  the  gold  cup  of  lOO  guineas  value, 
with  50  guineas  in  fpecie,  beating  Stickler^  John* 
ny^   Oatlandsy  and   Whip;    all  excellent   runners^ 
The  King's  hundred  at  Nottingham;  the  King's 
HUNDRED  at  York;  and  beat  Sir  H,  T»   Vane's 
Shuttie  four  miles  over  Doncaster  for  1000  gui- 
neas :  the  odds  eleven  to  eight  upon  Shuttk.     In 
1799  he  was  beat  half  a  length  the  great  match  by 
Uambletonian^  over  the  Beacon  Courfe  at  New- 
market, for  3000  guineas ;  the  odds  five  to  four 
upon    Hambletonian*     More  money  was   fported 
upon  this  match,  and  more  company  went  from  the 
Metropolis  to  fee  it  decided,  than  ever  was  known 
upon  any  other  race  in  the  kingdom.     The  next 
day  he  won  the  firft  clafs  of  the  Oatlands  stakes 
5o  guineas   each    (ten    fubfcribers)    beating  eight 
of    the   beft   horfes    of  the    year.       Firft    Spring 
Meeting   he    won   the  King's    hundred,    beating 
Grey  Pilots    Lounger^    and   St.    George.      Second 
Meeting  won  the  Jockey  Club  plate,  and  50  guineas, 
beating   Stamford  and   Lounger.     In    1800,    Firft 
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Spring  Meeting,  he  won  a  fubfcription  50I.  beaU 
ing  Stam/ordj  ihc/amous  Coriander^  and  Wrangler* 
Firft  06lober  Meeting  he  received  250  guineasybr/iri> 
from  WarUr.  Second  Oftober  Meeting  he  beat  Hip-' 
pona  over  the  Beacon  Courfe,  200 guineas.  Here  end- 
ed his  career  ofoLORYby  therfr^M  of  Mr*  Coorsom; 
after  which  he  was  fold,  and  taken  to  Ireland; 
whete  being  engaged  hy  his  owner  in  a  match  of 
much  magnitude,  he  was  lamed  by  oDtr  training 
m  another  country,  after  running  Jive  fuccejfive 
years  in  this,  without  being  lame,  6r  having  paid 
f  ORFEiT  from  indifpofition,  or  being  once  amifs. 

DIET.— The  diet  of  horfes  in  this  Country  is 
now  fo  univerfally  known,  that  very  little  is  re- 
quired upon  the  fubjeft  of  explanation  under  this 
head.  The  articles  called  oats,  beans j  hay^  bran^ 
chaffs  carrots^  znA  grains^  are  individually  brought 
into  ufe,  as  may  beft  coincide  with  the  pecuniary 
propenfities,  or  liberal  fenfations,  of  the  owners. 
Whatever  may  be  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  quan* 
tity  and  quality^  will  very  little  influence  the  en- 
quirers upon  thofe  heads;  the  gentleman  and  the 
SPORTSMAN  will  ucvcr  alter  their  invariable  plan  of 
plenty^  and  of  the  bejl  quality,  but  the  long  lift 
of  coachmafters,  poft matters,  job  and  hackney- 
men,  carmen,  carriers,  and  inferior  tradefmen, 
who  merely  exijl^  under  the  unavoidable  accumu- 
lation of  taxes,  Q^iwiot  feed  their  horfes  as  they 
would^  but  are  compelled  to  feed  them  as  they  can. 
No  particular  inftraftions,  therefore,  become  materi- 
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ally  ncceffary ;  but  fome  genqr al  rules  may  be  laid 
(lown  for  occafional  recolle£lion. 

The  man^ement  of  horfes  of  every,  defcriptipn, 
whether  for  the  turf,  the  field,  or  the. road,  is 
now  fo  fyftematically  underftood  by  the  .different 
claffes  of  fociety,  thait  nothing  new,  inftruftiye, 
or  entertaining,  can  be  introduced  under  ^  that 
head.  Each  horfe  is  fupported  in  a  vfs^y  (at  lead, 
in  refpeft  to  quantity  dind^quality  of  food)  individual-' 
ly,  and  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  the  owner,  or 
the  work  he  has  to  perforin.  One  conceives,  from 
his  own  fenfations  of  liberality,  even  four  feeds  of 
corn  a  day  ,too  little;  another  confiders  ^73i;o.  rather 
too  much.  In  fuch.  contrariety  and  diverfity,  who 
can  expe£l  to  fee  opinions*  concentrate  in  one 
particular  point?  Such  hope,,  if  adopted,  will  be 
eternally  difappointed.  It  may  not  be  inapplica- 
ble to  have  it  always  in  memory,  that  it  is  not 
the  number  of  feeds,  or  the  quantity  of  hay,  that 
Ihould  conftitute  the  criterion,  but^  the  quality 
of  both  upon  which  the  nutritious  fupport  en- 
tirely depends-.  Three  meafurcs  of  good  corn  will 
contribute  more  nutriment  to  the  frame,  andinvigo- 
ration  to  the  fyftem,  than^x;^  of  bad:  and  twen- 
ty-eight pounds  of  fubftantial  fragrant  hay.  will 
at  all  times  be  more  prudent,  and  more  profitable, 
than  even  double  the  quantity  of  a  very  inferior 
€^uality. 

This^ 
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This  data  judicioufly  and  occ^fionally  adverted 
to,  will  fufficicntly  widen  the  ground  of  information 
to  every  comprehenfion;  it  being  only  neceflary  to 
hold  in  memory  the  additional  circumftance,  that 
horfes  fed  too  high,  without  proportional  worki^ 
cxercife,  and  evacuations,  muft  become^//, //rfAo* 
Wc,  and  ultimately  difordered;  while,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  thofe  whofe  blood  is  permitted  to  become 
impoveriftied  from  a  want  of  the  neceflary  fupply 
of  rooD, 'will  foon  difplay  it  in  a  wafting  of  the 
flefh,  a  contraSed  ftate  of  the  creft,  and,  if  long 
continued,  probably  produce  fome  of  thofe  difeafes 
originating  in  a  ferous  and  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 
blood. 

D10MED--*was  in  great  repute  as  a  racer,' and 
afterwards  as  a  stallion  at  ten  guineas  a  mare; 
He  was  bred  by  Sir  C.  Bunbury;  got  by  Florizcl; 
dam  by  SpeEl&tor^  and  grand-dam  by  Blank;  was 
foaled  in  1777,  and  proved  himfelf  an  equal  runner 
with  the  beft  horfe  of  his  time.  As  a  ftallion,  he 
has  propagated  fome  of  the  fineft  ftock  in  the  king- 
doild.  DiOMED  is  the  fire  of  Anthony^  Charlotte^ 
Grey  Diomed^  Lais^  Madevioiftlk^  Playfdlow^  Quet^ 
lavaca^  Sir  Cecily  Whijkers^  Moifitezuma^  Glaucus^ 
Spectdaior,  Champion^  Little  Pickle^  Michael,  Moru 
key^  Young  Grey  Diomed^  Snif^  Tom^  Robin  Grey^ 
Dalham^  Guatimozin^  Habdkkuk^  Adela,  Ccedar^ 
Switch^  Greyhound^  Laurentina,  Poplar^  Wrangler^ 
and  Eghayn;  all  confidered  winners;  exclufiyeof 
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many  others  vho  won  matched  and  swk£p&Tai^e^ 
(as  colts  and  JillicsJ  bul  were  never  name4» 

DISEASE— ris  not  only  a  ftate  of  the  body  di- 
redly  oppofite  to  the  ftandard  of  health,  but  may 
be  defined  of  two  kinds  j  as  thofe  with  which  we  are 
afflided  by  the  influence  of  a  fuperior  Porwer,  whofc 
wifdom  we  are  not  permited  to  explores  aqd  by 
pthers  that,  in  ads  of  ntgUB  and  iniifcrttion^  we 
bring  upon  ourfelves*  Difeafes  are  diiFerently 
conceived:  fome  writers  defcribe  them  by  their 
eaufcy  fome  by  their  cfftS :  leaving  the  inveftigation 
in  a  kind  of  medical  myftery,  bciiring  no  ill  affinity 
to  theological  ambiguity.  In  fad,  the  word  is  only 
introduced  heje  to  remind  every  reader,  that,  in  re- 
fpcft  to  both  MAN  and  hors^,  p^eveiitioi}  is  prefe- 
rable to  CURE* 

DISTANCE;T-a  fportiqg  term  appertaining 
folely  to  the  turf.  It  is  a  length  of  txi;o  hundred 
tind  forty  yards  (aftual  meafurep^nt)  from  the  win- 
NiNGrPOST  of  cvcry  RAC£-couR$£  iH  the  kingdom; 
precifely  at  which  fpot  is  fixed  a  poft  correlpoijding 
with  others,  but  having  a  gallery  annexed  capable 
pf  hplding  thrn^pr  fpur  perfpns,  >vbich  is  called  the 
DISTANCE  potfy-  In  this  gallery,  as  well  as  in  the 
gallery  Of  the  winning-poft,  before  the  hprfes  ftart 
each  heat,  is  ftationed  a  perfon  holding  a  crimfon 
flag;  during  the  time  the  horfes  are  running,  each 
flag  is  fufpended  from  the  front  of  the  gallery  to 

which 
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which  it  has  been  appropriated  s  but  immediately 
upon  the  firft  horfe  paffing  the  holder  of  the  fl^g  in 
the  gallery  of  the  winning-post,  he  ftrikes  the 
FJLAC;  4t  th^  very  moment  of  his  doing  which, 
the  holder  of  the  flag  in  tlie  gallery  of  the  diftance- 
pbft  ilrikes  his  alfo^  in  confirmation  that  the  heat 
i^  decided;  and  fuch  horse  or  horses  (riinning  for 
the  plate)  as  may  not  have  pafled  the  pistance- 
posT  before  the  flag  isftruck^  is  then  deemed  a  dif- 
tancedhoxit^  anddifqualified  (rom  Jiarting again  for 
(hie  fame  plate  or  prizb.  A  horfe  running  on 
the  rarongjide  of  4  post,  tjie  rider  not  bringing  his 
proper  and  full  weight  (ofcale  after  the  heat,  or  dif- 
moanting  without  firft  riding  his  horse  up  to  the 
fide  of  the  fcale^  and  weighings  are  alfo  deemed  dif- 
tanced  horfes,  and  not  perniitted  to  ftart  again. 

DIURETICS.— The  clafs  of  medicines  focallcd, 
^re  thofe  which,  by  their  peculiar  ftimulus,  a6l  fole- 
Jy  upon  the  parts  appropriated  to  the  fecretion  of 
urine  and  its  evacuation;  thereby  relieving  the  frame 
from  fuch  impurities,  or  flight  diforders  as  pafs  un- 
der the  denomination  of  humours,  and  are  faid  to 
originate  in  the  ftate  of  the.  blood.  The  advertifed 
diuretic  balls  of  the  Author  are  recommended  and 
eftablifhed  for  their  well-known  efficacy  in  "  cracks, 
fcratches,  inflammatipn  of  the  eyes,  perceptible 
foulnefs,  fwelledlegs,  and  greafe."  Diuretics  are 
the  more  ufeful  and  convenient,  becaufe  a  horfe  can 
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be  moderately  ufed  at  any  time  during  their  opera- 
tion. 

DOE — is  the  female  of  the  fallow  deer,  bred 
in  PARKS,  and  are  the  fpecies  from  which  the  table 
is  fupplied  with  venifon:  the  male  is  called  a  buck; 
the  female,  a  doe:  the  young  (of  which  they  pro* 
4uce  but  one  annually)  is  called  a  fawn.  Doe 
venifon  is  not  confidered  equal  in  epicurean  eftima-< 
tion  with  the  buck,  either  in  fat  gr  Jlavtmr;  nor  is 
it  in  feafon  till  the  latter  has  declined :  this  happens 
at  the  begining  of  autumn,  when  the  feafon  for  co- 
pulation (called  rutting  time)  comes  on.  Fawns 
are  killed  for  the  table  at  three  months  old,  confer 
quently  in  ufe  during  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and 
firft  weeks  of  September. 

DOGS, — ^that  well-known  fpecies  of  animal 
whofe  fidelity,  attachment,  gratitude,  and  general 
utility,  very  far  exceed  every  eulogium  within  the 
power  of  the  profufe  pen  of  admiration  to  beftow. 
Their  virtues  and  ufeful  qualifications  are  beyond 
the  moft  prolific  defcription:  they  are  the  proteftors 
of  our  property  at  home,  the  promoters  of  our 
pleafures  abroad,  and  the  pleafing  partners  of  our 
domeftic  comforts  by  the  fire-fide*  The  Rev. 
Mr.  DAi^iEL,  in  his  elegant  prgduftion  called  "  Ru- 
ral Sports,"  has  given  a  very  full  and  fatisfaftory 
hiftorical  account  of  their  origin,  the  different  kinds 
and  crofles,  with  inftances,  and  well  authenticated 
3  proofs. 
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proofs,  of  their  mutual  afFeftion,  fidelity,  fagacity, 
and  docility.  He  has  alfo  introduced  "  a  laughable 
philofophical  account  of  dogs,  under  the  fuppofi- 
lion  of  a  tranfmigration  of  fouls ;"  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  matter,  truly  entertaining  to  the  sportsman 
of  curious  inveftigation. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  piiblifhed 
a  fyftematical  arrangement  of  the  different  kind  of 
dogs  peculiar  to  Britain;  but  many  of  the  names  by 
which  they  were  known,  having  fince  become  obfo- 
lete,  they  have  been  moft  judicioufly  claffed  by 
Mr.  Daniel  under  the  following  genealogical  heads* 
1.  Shepherds'  Dog;  Wolf  Dog;  Iceland  Dog;  Lap* 
land  Dog;  Siberian  Dog.''^2.  Hound;  Harrier j 
Terrier. — 3.  Large  Spaniel;  Small  Spaniel;  WaUr 
Dog;  Small  Water  Dog. — 4.  Bull  Dog.-^^.  Large 
Danijh  Dog;  Irijh  Greyhound;  Great  Hound  Mon-- 
grel;  Large  Greyhound;  Engli/h  Greyhound;  and 
laftly,  the  Majliff  Dog.  When,  after  an  inveftiga-r 
tion  fo  feemihgly  clear,  and  a  defcription  fo  truly 
fyftematic,  every  fportfman  muft  be  equally  fur- 
prifedj  that  there  is  no  collateral  branch  of  the  "Ge- 
nealogical Table,"  by  which  the  Pointer  has  been 
produced;  fo  that,  with  both  thefe  Authors,  his  ab 
origine^  or  unde  derivatur^  is  left  in  equal  obfcurity^ 

As  the  qualification  of  each  panicqlar  fporting 
dog  will  be  more  minutely  adverted  to  under  the 
diftinft  beads  of  Hound,  Greyhound,  Pointer, 
Terrier,  &c.  if  becomes  only  applicable  here,  to 
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introduce  fuch  ufeful  remarks  as  appertain  to  the 
fpecies  in  general,  under  the  feparate  fatalities  of 
I4ADH£88  and  disc;as£:s. 

The  figns  of  madnefs  in  a  dog  are  as  follow ; 
He  becomes  dull,  folitary,  and  endeavours  ^o  hide 
himfelf :  he  feldom  barks,  but  makes  a  kind  of 
Inurmuring  noife,  and  refufes  all  kinds  of  meat  and 
drink :  he  is  enraged  at,  and  flies  upon,  ftrangers  ; 
but  in  this  ftag^  he  remembers  andrefpe£ls  his  maf^ 
ter:  his  ears  and  head  hgng  down;  he  walks  nod- 
ding, as  if  overpowered  with  fleep  :  this  is  the  firft 
ftager  and  a  bite  now,  though  dangerous,  \&  not  fo 
bad  as  afterwards*  After  thefe  fymptoiQs,  the  dog 
begins  to  pant;  he  breathes  quick  and  heavy;  hangs 
out  his  tongue,  to  emit  a  great  deal  of  froth  from 
his  mouth,  which  be  keeps  perpetually  open ;  fome- 
limes  he  walks  flowly,  and  as  if  half  afleep,  and  then 
fuddenly  runs,  but  not  always  dire£lly  forward,  as 
pretended :  at  length  he  forgets  his  mafter;  bis  eyes 
look  difpirited,  dull,  full  of  tears,  and  red;  his 
tongue  is  of  a  lead  colour,  he  grows  faint  and 
weak;  oft  reels,  ftaggers,  and  falls;  then  rifes  fud- 
denly, and  attempts  to  fly  at  every  thing,  becoming 
now  mad  and  furious :  this  fecond  ftage  feldom  con- 
tinues thirty  hours,  death  putting  by  that  time  an 
end  to  the  difeafe :  and  a  bite  received  during  the 
laft  ftage  is  juftly  confidered  incurable.  To  thefe 
diftinguiihing  traits  of  the  dreadful  malady,  may 
be  added  the  following,  which  are  believed  certain 

and 
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and  invariable.  All  other  dogs  are  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  a  dog  really  mad^  audi  upon  imelling 
him,  noc  only  infiarUly  avoid  him,  but  run  away 
with  horror*  The  tone  of  the  dog's  voice  when  he 
barks,  feems  boarfe  and  hollow.  In  the  dumb 
piadnefs,  if  the  dog  is  confined,  he  barlv^s  inceflant- 
ty  for  a  day  or  two. 

Thofe  who  wi(h  to  go  into  a  moft  ingenious  and 
^explanatory  inveftigation  of  njadnefs,  and  its  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  dogs,  will  feel  themfelves  highly 
gratified  in  a  perufal  of  that  part  of  Ma.  Daniel's 
i^  Rural  Sports,"  who  has  fyftematically  introduced 
the  beft  and  moft  judicious  opinions  and  authorities 
ypon  the  fubje£l. 

The  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
is  called  hydrophobia;  and  the  fmalleft  quantity 
of  his  faliva,  tither frejk  or  dry^  will  produce  it. 
The  infeflion  frequently  lies  dormant  for  many 
pionths,  and  then  difplays  itfelf  with  the  greateft 
violence;  but,  in  general,  it  appears  from  a  month 
to  fix  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  no 
fymptoms  of  diforder  are  perceptible,  the  patient 
is  confidcred  to  be  fafe,  and  not  to  have  received 
the  infe£lion.  It  has  been  thought  by  the  beft  me- 
dical authority,  that  the  nearer  the  place  bitten  is  to 
the  falivary  glands,  the  fooner  the  fymptoms  ap- 
pear; and  this,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  is 
i^ow  fully  confirmed. 

In 
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In  order  to  communicate  the  infe€iion,  a  wound 
is  no  more  neceflary  than  it  is  in  the  fmall-pox : 
to  the  HUMAN  SPECIES  it  can  be  communicated  by 
the  faliva  only ;  but  dogs  have  received  it  by  being 
in  the  kennel  where  mad  Jo^5,have  been  before. 
This  diforder,  it  feems,  is  only  inherent  and  natural 
to  the  canine  fpecies,  (as  the  dog,  fox,  and  wolf>) 
but  other  animals  having  received  the  infeftion,  by 
the  punfture  of  the  tooth  from  either  of  thofe,  may 
then  communicate  it  to  any  other  fpecies,  and  by 
the  fame  means. 

When  the  human  fpecies  become  unhappily  the 
fubjefls  of  this  diforder,  though  in  particular  in- 
ftances  fome  variation  may  be  obferved,  the  fymp- 
toms  are  in  general  a  flight  pain  in  the  wound, 
fometimes  attended  with  itching^  but  always  refem- 
bling  a  rheumatic  pain ;  it  extends  alfo  into  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  at  length  from  the  extre- 
mities it  paffes  into  the  yifcera;  the  cicatrix  (if 
there  has  been  a  wound)  begins  to  fwell,  inflames, 
and  then  to  difcharge  an  ichor;  and  this  -alone 
may  be  confidered  the  primary  and  invariable  fymp- 
torn  of  a  certain  hydrophobia.  There  are  other 
more  general  pains,  referabling  i-heumatic  ones, 
and  are  of  a  quick,  flying,  convulfive  kind:  they 
afFefl:  the  patient  in  the  neck,  joints,  and  other 
parts;  a  dull  pain  often  feizes  the  head,  neck, 
breaft,  belly,  atid  even  runs  along  the  back-bone. 
The  patient  is  gloomy,  murmurs  much,  is  forget- 
ful, 
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fui)  and  drowfy }  at  times  the  mind  feems  difordered; 
by  turns  he  is  watchful ;  his  (lumbers  become  dif* 
turbed,  and  awaking  from,  them,  convulfive  agita- 
tions immediately  follow. 

.  A  deafnefs  is  fometimes  complained  of;  the  eyes 
are  watery,,  the  afpefl:  forrowful ;  the  face  becomes 
pale  and  contrafled ;  fweat  alfo  breaks  out  about 
the  temples:  an  unufual  flow  of  faliva  at  length 
comes  on,  with  a  drynefs  of  the  fauces,  a  foulnefs 
of  the  tongue,  and  a  difagreeable,  or  rather  foetid,  - 
effluvia  from  the  breath.  As  thp  above  fymptoms 
increafe,  the  fecond  ftage  advances :  a  fever  comes 
Qn,  which  at  firft  is  mild,  but  attended  with  mo- 
tnentary  horrors,  and  violent  periodical  agitations ; 
wakefulnefs.  becomes  continual;  the  mind  is  more 
and  more  difturbed;  a  delirium  approaches;  and 
an  averfion  .  to  fluids  and  folijhed  bodies  h  at  this 
time  plainly  perceptible.  At  firft,  a  conftriftion 
of  the  gullet  is  perceived,  and  a  difficulty  of  .fwal- 
lowing;  but  a^.  yet  liquids  are  freely  taken,  al- 
though foon  refufed:  this.fymptom  augments  fo 
vifibly,  that,  when^  any  liquid  comes  before  their 
fight,  an  horror  immediately  feizes  them;  and  if 
they  make  an  effort  to  drink,  fpafras  are  produced, 
on  which  horrid  gefliculations,  and  lofs  of  fenfes, 
follow.  The  patient  now  murmurs,  groans,  and 
mourns  moft  dil^reifingly,  lofes  by  degrees  all 
knowledge  of  his  mod  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
then  becomes  dejirous  of  biting :  reafon  returns  at 

intervals. 
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intervals^  and  he  laments  his  own  calamity;  the 
third  excites  a  defire  to  drink,  but  in  vain  they 
ftrive,  and  foon  fink  into  the  mod  afFe6king  defpon- 
dency.  Corifcious  of  the  approaching  inclination 
to  biU^.he  warns  his  friends  of  their  danger,  and, 
by  words  or  motions,  advifes  them  to  keep  at  a 
diftance.  Toward  the  conclufion,  the  fever  and 
third  increafe,  the  tongue  hangs  out,  the  mouth 
fo^mi},  (Irength  fails,  cold  fweats  come  on,  the 
tightnefs  in  the  bread  increafes,  as  well  as  all  the 
'predominant  fymptoms,  till  the  patient  expires  in 
firong  convulfionSk 

The  fubjeQof  madness  in  dogs,  and  the  hydro- 
FHoatA  in  the  human  fpecies,  afford  ample  fcopc 
for  reflexion  and  fcientific  difquifition  :  this,  how- 
ever, not  being  the  proper  place  for  a  literary  en- 
largement upon  either,  it  becomes  neceflfary  to  in- 
troduce a  few  remarks  upon  that  well  known  de- 
dru£live  diforder  called  '^  the  distemper,"  which 
Mr.  Daniel  properly  obferves,  ••  i^  the  mod  fatal 
(the  plague  only  excepted)  that  any  animal  is  fub- 
jeft  to.  It  is  adoniftiing  what  numbers  have  been 
dedroyed  by  it  within  the  period  of  its  being  known 
in  this  country,  which  is  about  forty  years :  whether 
the  attention  paid,  and  the  medicines  of  different 
kinds  now  ufually  adminidered  in  its  fird  dages, 
have  occafioned  the  alteration,  certain  it  is,  the 
difeafe  is  milder,  and  lefs  frequent,  than  it  was 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  fincc.'* 

After 
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After  all  the  diflfeSions  and  minute  inveftiga- 
lions  that  can  poifibly  be  made,  the  dijltmftr^  in 
refped  to  its  original  or  remote  caufe,  fets  every 
enquiry  at  defiance;  and  it  remains  in  the  fame 
ftate  of  uncertainty  in  which  it  has  continued  for 
thirty  years  paft:  Great  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, however,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blaini,  (a 
profeiHonal  gentleman  of  anatomical  and  medical 
celebrity,)  have  done  much  in  the  inveftigatton ; 
and  as  his  refearches  are  conftant  and  unwearied, 
the  sporting  world  have  yet  much  to  expeft  from 
his  perfeverance.  Mr.  B.  moft  candidly  obfervcs, 
that,  "  amidft  all  his  inveftigations,  although  un- 
able to  difcover  the  original  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
and  after  many  experiments  made  Upon  probable 
ground  to  provide  a  cure  for  it,  what  enquiry, 
conduced  on  principles  of  reafon  and  fcience, 
could  not  do,  was  effefted  by  chance ;  and  a  reme- 
dy was  found  as  certain  in  its  efFefts,  as  it  is  polE- 
ble  for  a  remedy  to  be.  Under  a  fair  trial  it  has 
never  been  known  to  fail ;  even  in  the  word  ftages, 
when  the  convulfions  were  very  frequent,  it  has  re- 
moved the  complaint ;  jtet,  where  the  difeafe  is  fo 
malignant,  the  certainty  muft  be  diminiftied/' 

Mr.  Beckford,  whofe  feries  of  "  Letters  upon 
Hunting"  are  amongft  the  happieft  efforts  of  truth 
and  accurate  obfervation,  communicates  a  remedy 
for  the  diftemper,  tranfmitted  to  him  by  a  friend 
whofe  hounds  had  derived  great  benefit  from  the 

experiment, 
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experiment,  of  taking  "  an  ounce  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  a  glafs  of  port  wine  twice  every  dayj" 
whether  as  a  ball  or  bolus  does  not  appear;  but^ 
perhaps,  upon  trial,  it  will  be  found,  that  an 
miice  of  bark  in  powder  will  abforb  (or  take  up) 
four  gtaffes  of  wine,  before  it  can  be  rendered 
fufiiciently  ^uii  for  adminiftering  in  that  form* 

Mr.  Daniel  has  fo  largely  and  jiidicioufly 
treated  upon  the  fubjefts  of  the  difiemper  and  ca- 
nine madnefs  in  his  Rural  Shorts,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  add  a  fingle  thought  or  line  upon  ei- 
ther,  without  the  moft  palpable  appearance  of 
pragiaxifm  :  his  own  obfervations,  blended  with  a 
colleftion  af  well-authenticated  faQs,  are  fo  nume- 
Ijous,  fo  juft,  and  the  inferences  drawn  fo  truly 
fcientific,  that  nothing  new  or  additionally  advan- 
tageous dan  be  introduced. 

Dogs  of  every  defcription  are  held  in  fuch  ge- 
neral eftimation,  that  the  Legiflature  has  thought 
proper  to  render  the  privilege  of  keeping  them 
^  matter  of  pecuniary  contribution  to  the  fupport 
of  government,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate; 
under  which  increafed  and  accumulated  aQ,  they 
are  become  very  efficient  objefts  af  taxation,  as 
will  be  readily  conceived  by  the  annexed'  abftrafl. 

"  Perfons  keeping  one  dog,  not   pafling  under 
the    denomination  of  greyhound,  hound,  poin- 
ter, 
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t£R^    SETTING     DOG,     SPANIEL^     LURCHER,    Of     TER- 

*  RiER^  to  pay  the  annual  fum  of  fix  (hillings." 

**  Any  pcrfon  keeping  one  or  fnore  dogs,  of  ei- 
ther of  the  above  defcription,  is  to  pay  ten  ihillings 
for  every  dog  up  to  any  number  of  dogs  fa  kept/' 

*'  Perfons  may  compound  for  their  hounds  ai 
THIRTY  POUNDS  per  flnnttw*" 

Dogs,  from  their  general  utility^  and  the  eftimsi-' 
tion  they  are  invariably  held  in  by  their  owners, 
Jiave  been  thought  worthy  an  act  of  parliament 
formed  folely  for  their  prote£kion ;  rendering  them, 
of  proportional  value    with  any   other    kind  of 
property,  and  equally  entitled  to  legal  preferva- 
tion.     By  this  ftatute  it  is  enafied,   **  If  any  pcr- 
Ton   ihall  fteal  any  dog^  or  dogSj  of  any  kind  or 
fort  whatfoever,  from  the  owner  thereof,  or  from 
any  perfon  entrufted  by  the  owner  thereof  with 
fuch  dog    or  dogs;    or  ihall   fell,  buy,  receivei 
harbour,  detain,  or  keep  any  dogs  of  any  kinder  fori 
whatfoever,  knowing  the  fame  to  have  been  Jiolen    » 
as  aforefaid;  every  fuch  perfon  being  convicted 
thereof  upon  the  oath  of  one  credible  witnefs,  be« 
fore  two  Justices  op  the  Peace,  fliall  for  the  firft 
offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  fum  not  exceeding  ^dl^ 
nor  lefs  than  20I.  and  the  charges  of  copvidioiji." 

Vol.  L  P  ^nd 
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And  ^Mn  cafe  fuch  penalty  fliall  not  1>e  forth- 
with paid^  the  ofRsnder  td  be  commttted  to  gaal 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months^  nor  iefs 
thaji^/C)  or  cmtH  the!penatty  and  ckiargeswe  piiid* 
Ahy  perfon  goaky  of  a  fabfequeat  offenoe,   to 
Ibffeit^nd  pay  any  (nm  not  exceeding  ^d*  nek- 
Iefs  than  30L  together  with  the  charges;    which 
^liakie^  to  be  patd^  one  fnoiety  thereof  Vo  the 
informery  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  t)»  paorHh. 
On  non-payment)  the  offender  to  be  imprifoned 
Ibr^by  titnie  Hot  exceeding  eighteen  nonths^  nor 
Iefs  thtfn  twielve^  (or  tindl  this  pen»ky  and  charges 
Iba^U  be  paid,  and  be  pubHcly  wUpped,     jufttoe^ 
4say  grain t  warrants  to  fearch  for  d^gs  ftoiefn^  ;and 
In  oafe  any  fuch  dog  or  dog9,  or  their  (k^m,  Aall^ 
-v^ou  futh  feairch,  be  founds  to  take  oind  reAore 
^H^a-y  fttch  dog  br  ikin  to  the  owner.;  and  the, per- 
ftmsin  whofe  cuftody  any.fut>h  dog  or  &m  fkall 
be  found,  are  liable  to  the  like  penalties  and  pa- 
liiOnnents.     Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the 
^uirter-feffions,  and  the  determination  there  to  be 
final." 

DGCKi;NG.*~The  amputation  of  thfc  tail  is  fe 
called,  from  that  part  of  the  tail  left  to  the  body 
being  called  tht  dock.  It  is  a  very  fiioft  and  fim^ 
pie  operation,  attended  with  no  danger,. 4tnd  may 
Vith  yearlings  be  performed  even  with  a  common 
knife.  A  very  flight  cauterization  with  a  hot-iron, 
khd  a  little  powdered  rofin,  immediately  ftops  the 

1  bleeding, 
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bleedings  and  a  cure  takes  place  in  a  few  days. 
It  was  formerly  a  cuftom  to  dock  horfes  cleft 
%o  the  quarters,  under  the  erroneous  and  ridiculous 
impreffion  of  making  the.horfe  firong  in  the  fpine: 
fuch  idea  and  pra&ice  are,  however,  in  the  prefent 
more  enlightened  age^  entirely  relinquiftied* 

DOUBLE-— a  term  in  haai  hunting.  The 
hare  is  faid  to  double,  when,  being  cohfiderably  a« 
head  of  the  hounds,  fhe  throws  herfelf  to  the  right 
or  left,  and  returns  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  traclc 
jhe  went  before;  getting  into  which;  fhe  is  (aid  to 
run  the/aiL  If  during  the  chafe  fhe  lays  down^ 
fhe  is  then  faid  io  quat. 

DRAG-^is  a  fporting  term  in  »untxnc,  and 
ufed  exactly  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  pox,  as 
trail  is  with  the  hare.  Upon  throwing  the 
hounds  into  covert^  to  drdw  for  a  pox,  any  fingle 
hound  ^mn^  tongue^  is  faid  to  challenge,  and  to 
have  hit  upon  drag ;  that  is,  to  have  come  upon  thf 
foot  or  f cent  of  the  fox,  where  he  had  been  in  tht 
night  or  early  part  of  the  morning,  before  he  re- 
tired to  fecrete  himfelf  for  the  day.  When  it  was 
the  cuftom  to  be  at  the  covert  fide  fo  foon  as  there 
was  day-light  fuificient  to  ride  up  to  the  hounds^ 
drag  was  fptedily  obtained ;  and  in  many  inftances 
a  good  drag  proved  better  than  a  had  chafc}  but 
in  the  prefent  fafhion  of  going  to  covert,  and 
throwing  off  at  mid-day^  drag  is  but  very  little 

Pa  known. 
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known,  and  but  of  trifling  ufe  if  found;  foi-  th(i 
8CEKT  muft,  from  the  great  length  of  time^  have 
fo  generally  died  azuay,  and  fo  partially  remained^ 
that  no  exped:ation  can  be  entertained  of  thu 
HOUNDS  carrying  it  up  to  the  game. 

DRAG-NET — is  the  particular  net  in  ufe  with 
thofe  noflurnal  depredators  who  exert  their  utiHoft 
endeavours  to  devaftate  every  water  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  where  they  refide«  It  is  of  fufficient 
length  to  extend  from  one  fide  of  any  moderate 
f07td^  moai^  or  river ^  to  the  other;  and  having  the 
bottom  plentifully  loaded  with  leads  at  equal  dif^ 
lances^  with  the  addition  of  affiftants  at  each  end 
to  bring  the  two  together,  enclofes  of  courfe  all 
the  fifli  within  its  draughts 

DRAUCHT  or  Draft  Horses— -are  of  two 
kinds ;  the  one  adapted  to  the  light  carriages  and 
Iplendid  trappings  of  the  great;  the  other  to  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture^  and  the  commercial  tranf- 
^ftioris  of  the  Metropolis,  where  their  numbers, 
their  ftrength,  and  powerful  execution,  exceed 
every  idea  of  the  moft  fertile  imagination.  Se^ 
Cart  Horses^ 

DRAWING— is  a  term  ufed  in  rox  and  stao 
hunting,  when  drawing  a  covert  to  find  either  of  the 
former,  or  an  outlying  deer;  it  being  cuftomary 
jto  fay,,  "  we  draw  iox  a  fox>"  "  we  try  for  a 
HARE.;!  DRAW- 
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DRAW-NET— is  ufed  for  taking  birds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
net  made  ufe  of  with  the  setting  dog  for  takiog 
FARTRiDGEs,  by  whjch  mode  the  whole  covey  are 
frequently  fecured.  The  old  birds  arc  liberated, 
and  the  young  deftined  to  the  table.  This  is, 
however,  coniidered  fa  deJlruSive  and  unfair  a, 
praftice,  that  it  is  continued  but  by  very  few,  and 
tjiofe  principally  confift  of  tiusTic  tyrants,  or 
rigid  Cynics^  who  wifh  to  monopolize  not  only  the 
SPORT  and  the  game,  but  all  the  ^ood  ithings  qf  this 
life. 

BRAY.— A  fquirrel's  depofit  for  its  young  is 
fo  called;  it  is  built  in  the  triangular  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  refembles  the  neft  of  a  magpye* 

DRENCH?  OR  Drink,— any  medical  cpmpo- 
fition  prepared  in  a  liquid  form,  and  given  xq 
horfes  or  cattle  for  the  cure  of  difeafe.  A  diftinc- 
tion  is  made  between  the  two  in  general;  it  being 
the  cuftom  tq  fay,  drink  for  a  horse,  drench  for 
a  cow.  They  are  givpn  with  a  horn,  fqld  by  fadr 
41ers  and  coUar^ipakers  for  that  purppfe* 

DRIFT — is  the  aft  pf  driving  a  pommov.  This 
<;ereroony  takes  place  once^  twicp^  or  tfirice^  a  year, 
(according  to  the  cuftpm  of  the  place,)  to  infure 
and  continue  the  privilege  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the  rights  of  fhe 

P  3  parifhioners. 
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parifhioners.  The  cattle  upon  the  commons  and 
WASTES  being  all  driven  to  fome  particular  fpot^ 
arjc  there  exaoiined,  and  their  owners  afcertained: 
tfaofe  belonging  to  parifliioners  (or  fuch  as  have 
right  of  common)  are  immediately  liberated,  and 
return  to  their  old  lair :  others,  the  property  of 
ALIENS,  are  impounded,  and  the  owner  n  fined  fuch 
neafonable  fum  as  may  be  thought  equitable  by 
the  BAILIFF  of  the  manor.  No  owner  being 
found,  the  objeft  (whatever  it  be)  is  called  an 
tjiray^  which  being  cried  three  times  in  the  near- 
eft  market-^towns,  and  not  claimed  within  twelve 
months  and  a  day,  it  then  becomes  the  property  of 
the  LORD  of  the  manor, 

DRIVER,-^a  name  givc»  to  many  famous 
horfes,  but  of  very  different  blood.  The  firft 
was  foaled  In  17^7,  bred  by  the  Duke  or  Ancas- 
«R,  and  got  by  the  Wynn  Arabian,  of  no  great 
note.  Mr.  Beavkr's  Driver  was  foaled  1732,  and 
got  by  Snake  out  of  Thwait^s's  dun  mare.  Mr. 
Lamego's  Driver  (commonly  called  LiUle  Driver) 
was  got  by  Beavi:r's  Driver ;  dam  by  Chiiders ; 
grand-dam  by  the  Walpole  Barb;  was  foaled  in  1743; 
and  for  fome  years  proved  one  of  the  beft  plate  horfes 
in  the  kingdom,  having  won  upwards  of  thirty  fif- 
ties ;  but  as  a  ftallion  never  produced  any  winners. 
Lord  Egremont's  Driver^  foaled  in  1783,  was 
got  by  Trentham^  dam  (Coquette)  by  the  Comp- 
ton  Barb,  and  proved  a  tolerable  runner. 

DROPSY 


^  PROPSy  W  T»^  C^^sT^s  9}  4ifc?(kr  to  wki^h 
}prre«  s|re  fi^bjc^ ;  ^pd  in^ity  ind^no^  ii«,VQ  oq- 
fi^rred  in  the  pra^ftice  of  th^  AvttJbw^r,  wWfC  feipee» 
Qlght^  aa4  in  oi^^e  C9tfe  ne^r  te^  g^lq^^  o/  water  wtre 
foiliid  in  tjivc  pAv;,TY  of  the  ch£$T)  upoii  Qp^ing  tho 
^dy  aft^r  dea^^  TJii^  a^cuiBttlaliQii,  of  fluid  iK^ng 
completely  exUava&tedo^  ao  hope  of  cure  can  bo 
cnteFtaioMe^,  as  t|^  pret^riiatuF^l  cplk^ion  can  nci^ 
jhcr  b?  fakcn  vp  by  abforptioij^  or  Qarri^  off  hy 
fvacu^tiQii.  Tberf  fe^is^  to  be  Oi^ly  oae  predomi-* 
liai^t  traiu  w  4iftipgwifti««  fywptom^  by  which 
this  diforder  can  lie  even  tolerably  afcertained,  and 
(hat  is  fqJf  ly  by  the  action  of  thff  horjk.  In  either 
waljk,  trot„  o;r  gallop,  (aad  tbe.  more  as  his  pace 
)^  incFeafcd  \x\  eacb>}  the  ft>?c  Icgsfeemi^giy  fpiiead 
fpoHft  each  other,  a$  if  they  w^r^  internally  diBend** 
fd  by  pawful  preffure,  fia^ilar  tp  divifion  by  for* 
(ihle  e«pai)(ioi|,  i^qt  at  aU  u^dike  the  means  ufed 
by  bviti^hers  in  the  flick  poJmed  at  each  end  to 
(xtend  the  limbs '  of  carcafes  when  difplayed  for 
fale.  The  legs  in  a  trot  conftitute  ^  painful  hobble ^ 
§pd  ia  a  QAV¥<>^  the  fubjed-caimot  get  his  legs  be^ 
fore  him,  byt  appears  at  every  motion  likely  to 
pitch  iipoiq  bis  bead.  AU  this  gives  every  reafon 
\o  believe  the  d^feft,  when  firft  difcovered,  is  fre- 
quently thought  a  lamenefs  in  the  (houlder,  and  the 
patient  prefently  deemed  a  cheft-fouadered  borfe. 
If  a  horfe  having  a  dropsv  in  the  chest,  and  the 
colleftjoni  Qf  water  (from  the  duration  of  difcafe)  is 
}arge,  r|^u(;h  infQrgiiiUQm  may  h%  derived  refpe6Ung 
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the  certainty,  by  the  following  experiment.  Lead^ 
or  let  him  be  rode  up  a  gentle  a/cent^  and  he  will 
be  obferved  to  move  with  but  very  little  pain  or 
impediment :  the  moment  he  is  turned  round,  and 
defcendsj  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  cheft  coming 
forward,  and  being  prelTed  upon  by  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  in  the  a£iion  of  going  dozvn  hill^  in-  • 
ftantly  produces  fo  much  pain,  and  fuch  difficulty 
of  proceeding,  that  with  judicious  praditioners, 
or  nice  obfervers,  no  great  hefitation  can  arife  in 
pronouncing  the  probable  certainty  of  this  difeafs. 

DRUGS.-r-The  parts  of  the  materia  medica 

are  fo  called  in  their  individual  ftate,  previous  to 

their  incorporation  with  each  other,  when  they  then 

become  chemicals  or  galenicals,  according  to 

the  diiferent  proceffes  they  have  undergone;  and 

the  moft  eminent  qpmmercial  houfes  in  that  way, 

announce  themfelves  dealers  in  "  Chemicals,  Ga- 

lenicals,  and  Drugs.  ^'     There  is  nothing  requires 

more  the  fcrutinizing  eye  of  the  sportsman,  or  the 

Judicious  exertion  of  the  veterinarian,  than  the 

fekSion  of  medicines;  upon  th^.  pure  and  unadul* 

terated  properties  of  which,  he  has  alone  to  depend 

for  the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes,  the  gratification 

of  all  his  wifhes,  and  the  fupport  of  aU  hit  profef* 

iional  reputation* 

It  is  a  matter  too  univerfaUy  known  to  require 
.much  information,  that  drugs  of  different  kinds 

(or 
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(or  qualities)  are  fold  under  iht  fame  dei)omination 
at  various  pripes;  by  which  the  prudent  and  th6 
experienced  may  eafily  judge  of  the  gradational 
Ihades  of  adulteration  by  which  thok  prices  are 
reduced.  The  lower  clafs  of  farriers,  particq* 
larly  in  the  country,  are  remarkable  for  purchafing 
the  cheaptfi  articles  they  can  obtain,  and  have  of 
courfe  the  regular  channels  through  which  they 
are  fupplied.  The  paltry  articles  fold  for  liquo- 
rice     POWDER,     DIAPENTE,       FCENUQREC,     ANISEED 

POWDER,  and  turmeric,  are  moftly  a  coqipoundof 
flour^  heart  mealj  oatmeal^  and  various  kinds  of  rub" 
bijh^  (lightly  iiqpregpated  with  a  fmajl  proportion 
of  the  genuine  drug  or  medicine  it  is  intended  to 
rcprefent.     See  Adulteration. 

The  DRUGS  and  medicines  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  for  the  profeflional  embarkation  of  the  vete- 
rinarian, are  as  follow;  and  without  the  entire 
poffeffion  of  which,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  do  juf» 
tiqe  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  employers,  or  to 
the  reputation  he  may  be  anxious  to  obtain. 


Aloes  Succotrine  and  Barbadoes.  Burgundy  Pitch. 

Aflafcetida*  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Diaphoretic  Antimony.  Calomel. 

Crude  Antimony  Levigated.  Cammomile  Flowen. 

Butter  of  Antimony.  Camphor. 

Barbadoes  Tar,  Camphorated  Spirits  of  Wioe^ 

Alum,  Plain  and  Burnt.  Carraway  Seeds. 

Anifceds,  Whole  and  in  Powder.  Corrofive  Mercury* . 

Batfam  of  Sulphur.  Elecampane. 

Bav  Berries.  Emetic  Tartar. 

Bole  Armeniac.  Eupliorbium. 


iEgyptiacunu 


tl8 
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Fcenugrec  Seed|, 

Fmnkiaicnce, 

Friars  fialfam. 

Ginger. 

Gum  Aralnc.  > 

Guaiaeum^ 

Gum  Ammomacuni, 

Honey. 

Jalap  jn  Powder, 

Juniper  Berries. 

long  Pepper. 

Liquorice  Powder  and  Juket 

Linfefld  an4  Linfeed  Powder>« 

NlMflard  S^ds, 

Myrrh  Gum  and  Tinflme, 

Nitre  and  Spirits  of  Nitre* 

OUofAnifced. 

Oil  of  Caftpr. 

Oil  of  Turpentine* 

OUofViuiol* 


OUofAmliar* 

Opium. 

P«ruvian  Bark. 

Red  Precipiu^ 

QiiickGlver* 

Safffon. 

Sulpbuf^ 

Saltpetre. 

Sal  Amiomac* 

Sugar  of  Le?d. 

Salt  of  Tartar. 

Spemaciatti* 

Syrup  of  Buckthqrqf 

Snake  Root. 

Tutty  aod  Tumeric* 

I'hilenium. 

Venice  Treacle* 

Turpentine, 

Roman  Vitriol* 

White  Vitriol* 

VMigreafe* 


To  which  may  be  added  ointments  detergent,  di-r 
geftive,  and  healing;  lintj  tow,  fyringcs,  pipes,  blad-r, 
ders,  &c*  to  meet  fdl  em^rgeo^ies*  Nothing  fo  mueh 
betTiiys  a  want  of  inedical  k(M>wledge  and  coniiftefii^ 
cy^  a&  the  habitual  indol^ni^e  pf  being  without  th^ 
neceflary  apparatqs,  when  Aiddenly  called  upon  in 
cafes  of  ALAEM  and  i^anqe^^  Judicious  pradi-r* 
tioners  never  fall  into  the  flovenly  mode  of  fubfti- 
tuting  one  medicine  for  anathir^  unlefs  difficulties 
pr  diftance  prevent  the  poffibility  of  their  being 
obtained*  * 


Many  of  the  foregoing  articles  will  alfo  be  found 
qfeful  in  the  poffeffion  of  gentlemen  refident  in  re- 
mote parts  of  ibe*  country,  or  at  a  diftance  from 

towns; 
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towns;  particularly  as  the  prafiice  of  the  vi(,lag£ 
jMiTH  or  FARRIER  may  be  too  confined  and  unpro* 
fitable  to  admit  of  his  keeping  up  a  ftock  adapted 
to  a  more  exteniive  concern.  Sportsmen  who  are 
anxious  for  the  uniform  confiftency  of  (table  difci^ 
pHne,  and  the  prefervation  of  their  ftuds  in  good 
condition,  (land  not  in  need  of  advice  upon  a  fub^ 
jeft  become  fo  univerfalj  as  very  few  fporting 
Qftabliihment^  are  now  to  be  feen,  but  what  hava 
their  colledion  of  medicines  ready  prepared  for  any 
une;cpeded  emergency. 

DUBBING.— Taking  oflF  the  comb  and  gilu 
from  a  game  chick,  before  he  is  turned  to  a  matter* 
walk,  is  fo  called*  The  operation  is  performed 
with  a  penknife  for  the  comi^  and  fciflars  for  the 
^ills ;  after  which  wafii  the  parts  with  vinegar,  or 
weak  fait  and  water,  which  terminates  the  whole* 

DULNESS — in  a  horfe  of  any  tolerable  fpirit^ 
may  be  eonfidered  an  infallihh  fign  of  prefent  dif-« 
quietude,  or  approaching  disease.  In  all  cafes, 
accurate  invefttgation,  and  early  relief,  are  much  to 
be  commended :  even  a  Jlighi  cold  attended  to  at 
its  ctymmcnctment^  may  be  prevented  from  fpeedily 
producing  an  inflammation  of  th^  lungs,  fevbr, 
or  mimy  other  difprders  of  equal  anxiety,  trouUe^ 
and  expence. 

DUNG.— The  excrement  of  the  horfe  is  U% 

called, 
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called,  and  fhould  be  occafionally  iaUended  to,  as 
Its  appearance  will  fometimes  tend  to  the  pre^ 
vention  of  difcafe.  If  the  dung  is  bright  in  colour, 
the  globules  uniform  in  fhape  and  confidence,  and 
xkoi/cctid  in  effluvia^  the  body  may  be  confidered  in 
good  ftatc:  on  the  contrary,  if  the  dung,  when 
voided,  is  hard,  black,  and  offeniive,  or  the  parts 
^dhere  to  each  other  by  a  vifcid  ropy  flime,  they 
arc  equal  prognoftics  of  internal  heat,  foulnefs, 
apd  impending  difquietude.  Horfes  in  this  ftaie 
fhould  be  put  under  a  courfe  of  phyfic  without  dcr 
lay;  for  till  they  arc  thoroughly  cleanfed,  they 
cannot  with  propriety  be  brought  into  any  ftrong 
exertions  whatever.  Another  advantage  is  frcr 
quently  derived  from  an  accurate  iiifpeftion  of  the 
dung,  where  worms  are  fometimes  feen  in  great 
plenty,  although,  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  horfe,  no  fuch  circumftanpe  may  have  been ' 
expe£led. 

DUNGANNON,-r-thejiameof  a  horfe  of  much  ' 
celebrity,  bis  winnings  being  equal  to  any  racer  of 
his  day.  He  was  bred  by  Col.  O'Kelly,  and 
foaled  in  1780.  He  was  got  by  Eclipfe ;  dam 
(Afpajia)  by  Herod;  her  dam  (Doris)  by  Blank; 
grand-dam  (Helen)  by  SpeSator^  &c.  &c.  After 
Ideating  every  horfe  of  eminence,  particularly  the 
famous  horfe  Rockingham  over  Newmarket,  he 
'was  taken  out  of  training,  and  as  a  ftallion  pro- 
duced annudiy  fome  of  the  fpeedieit  and  beft  bot- 
tomed 
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tomed  horfes  in  the  kingdom.  He  covered  firft  ^t 
twenty  guineas,  then  at  fifteen,  and  laftly  at  twelve* 
He  was  fire  of  Sybils  Cinderella^  Equity^  Lurcher^ 
Harriet^  Northland^  Bandahre^  Clementina^  Fancy^ 
Grijin^  Hamhleion^  Hop-picker^  Minimus^  Parrot^ 
Bedford^  Pajlor^  Billy ^  Edgar^  George^  Little  Devil^ 
Tott'erella^  Totteridge^  Cannons^  Difpute^  Inferior^ 
OiUcaJi,  Penfionery  Bragger^  Oatlands^  Boajier^ 
Omen,  Ploro^  and  Mifs  Totteridge ;  all  winners; 
exclufive  of  many  others,  both  colts  and  fillies^ 
ivho  ran  and  won  without  a  name. 


E. 


EARS.— As  the  ears  conftitute  much  of  th€ 
beauty  of  a  horfe,  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
&aped,  fo  from  their  fituation,  they  are  fure  to 
become  early  objefts  of  obfervation.  If  they  arc 
fmall,  foft,  and  fine,  curving  inward  in  a  fmall  de* 
gree  at  the  point,  perfeftly  ereft,  and  fpirited  in  ac* 
lion,  they  give  the  animal  a  very  noble,  majeftic, 
and  commanding  afpe3 :  on  the  contrary,  when  a 
borfe  points  his  ears  forwards,  he  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  looking  eternally  for  mifchief,  and  always 
preparing  to  ftart  at  every  objeft  he  meets,  which 
is  no  very  pleafant  fenfation  to  the  rider.  Horfes 
of  this  defcription  are  feldom  remarkable  for  the 
Jafety  of  their  eyes;  a  purchafer  cannot  be  too  cir- 
t-    ,  cumfpeft 
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cttmrpeQ  in  his  exainiQati<Hi  befwe  he  makes  him 
an  acquifition.  Horfes  having  coarfe^  I<H)g9  foul 
cars,  fet  on  too  low,  and  hanging  down  on  the 
fides,  are  called  mule  ot  lop  eared  horfes;  and  if  of 
good  form  in  other  refpeds,  and  of  foaae  valuCi 
they  are  in  general  cropped  to  improve  their  ap- 
pearance. The  greater  part  of  the  racing  ftock  of 
old  Herod^  one  of  the  beft  ftallions  ever  bred  in 
England,  were  foul^  Aitj^^  and  wide  in  their  ears, 
which  is  VQ  be  feen  in  almoft  the  whole  of  their 
progeny. 

Pain  in  the  ear  of  a  horfe  isdifcoverable  imme- 
diately by  its  flaccidity,  and  painful  deprivation  of 
ercQion.  The  ear  lays  nearly  flat  either  one  way 
or  another;  the  horfe  is  almoft  every  minute  giving 
violent  fliakes  of  his  head,^  which  be  as  conftantly 
leaves  hanging  down  on  the  fide  affe£led;  from 
which  circumftances  alone  the  feat  of  pain  may 
with  certainty  be  afcertained^  Pains  in  the  ear 
may  arife  from  various  caufes,  as  colds,  blows,  the 
infinuaiion  of,  or  fting  fromj farejlflus^  htesywafps^ 
or  homtts.  If  the  firft  is  known  to  be  the  caufe, 
the  ftimulus  excited  by  mildly  rubbing  the  infide 
with  the  half  of  a  newly  divided  onion,  will  ibon 
relieve  the  pain.  If  from  a  blow,  rubbing  the  ear 
infitfe  and  otit  with  two  table-fpobns  full  of  cam* 
'  phorated  fpirits,  mixed  with  two  tea-fpoons  full  of 
extrad  of  (atum,  will  relieve.  If  from  a  fting,  a 
{Plentiful  impregnation  of  fine  olive  oil,  to  give  the 

Ikin 


tkiti  the  poirer  of  «xpa!ifion,  will  be  tight  in  the 
<»miwettt  of  iftctcalitig  inflanufiattdn;  after  whkfc, 
ttie  fw^ing  may  bt  nHayed  widi  common  vhite 
"wmt  vinegar^  vetjuite^  or  ftrong  vegcto  minetal 
%vat€t. 

TRiTvrMi'N^  thfe  fiAHfc  <m  the  infide  h  ii  vcty  com^ 
iKimi  ^6tice,  a»id  adds  confidenaUy  to  the  ne&tftefs 
and  deanJiMfs  of  ibe  head  mA  appearance ;  but 
care  fhould  be  laken  never  to  \et  h  be  done  du- 
ring rainy  w^eath^er,  ihttrp  and  levere  winds,  or  ift 
the  "Winter  feafon;  ^eadfttl  colds,  as  y9t\\  as^a^ge* 
mcms  difeales)  have  often  be«i  produced  by  thefe 
<fne^iis,  without  knowing  from  wbat  caufe  the  ill 
^IfeA  has  been  <kriv6d*  The  <!>petauon  of  trim- 
ming fhould  be  performed  in  warm,  open,  mild 
weather,  and  with  scissars  in  preference  to  the 
fiame  of  a  candle;  which,  with  the  additiona4  ufc  * 
k)£  the  twitch^  only  ferves  to  pvrt  the  poor  animal  to 
^double  degree  of  iinneceffaTy  mifery .  After  the 
MBars  are  trimmed,  they  may  be  rubbed  over  the  in- 
side with  a  final!  quantity  of  frefh  butter,  or  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  impregnated  with  olive  oil,  both 
lof  'which  arc  excellent  preventives  to  cold  aTter 
the  operation. 

ECLIPSE,— 4he  name  of  the  moft  famous  fcorfe 
(fiftce  Flying  Childtn)  ^ver  produced  or  trained  in 
this  or  any  otbercoantry.  He  was  bred  in  Wind* 
lor  G«at  Parle  by  ^  ^nlMcn  {ot  Gr^tx)  Ikde  of 

'  Cumberland^ 
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Cumberland^  being  foaled  duriDg  the  celebrated 
eclipfe  in  the  year  1764,  from  which  his  name  was 
taken.  He  was  got  by  Old  Marjkt^  dam  (SpiUcUa) 
by  Regulus;  her  dam  (Mother  Wejlern)  by  Smith* s 
fon  of  Snake;  gtand-dam  by  Lord  D'Arcy*s  Old 
Montague^  &c.  &c.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  the  ftud  were  fold  by  auction  at  the  Park 
Lodge }  where  Eclipfe  (then  a  yearling)  was  pur- 
chafed  by  Mr.  Wildman  for  46  guineas,  andafter- 
wards  fold  to  CoLON£L.O'K£LtY  (his  laft  and  only 
poflefibr)  for  1700  guineas*  In  1769,  when  five 
years  old,  he  won  two  50*s  at  Epfom;  50  at  Ascot 
Heath;  the  King's  100  guineas,  and  50,  at  Win« 
ghest£r;  the  100  guineas,  the  bowl,  and  30  guineas, 
at  Salisbury;  and  the  King's  lOO  guineas  at  Can-* 
TERfiURY,  Lewes,  and  LiTCHFiEtDy 

In  1770  he  received  forfeit  600  guineas,  and  won 
the  King's  1.00  guineas  at  Newmarket;  the  King's 
lOO  guineas  at  Guildford;  the  fame  at  Notting^ 
ham;  the  fame  and  319  at  York;  the  King's  xoQ 
guineas  at  Lincoln;  150  guineas,  and  the  King's 
100  guineas  again  at  Newmarket,  where  orders 
haying  been  privately  given  by  his  own^r,  "  to  gp 
off  at/core^  and  run  the  whole  four  miles  (or  fpeed^l 
he  double  diftanced  his  opponents,  and  was  then 
taken  out  of  training  for  want  of  a  competitor. 
From  this  time  he  continued,  as  a  ftallionat  Ep*^ 
fom,  in  Surry,  and  afterwards  at  Cannons,  the  feat 
of  Colonel  O'Kelly,  in  Middlefex,  where  h?  died 

on 
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on  ihfe  S 7th  of  February,  1789,  in  the  a6th  year  of 
his  age;  leaving  a  progeny  of  winners  and  ftalliond 
who  are  tranfmitting  his  blood  to  pofterity  in  di« 
r<e6lions  too  numerous  to  be  obliterated  to  the  end 
of  time. 

He  was  fire  of  Firetail^  Soldier^  Corporal^  Ser* 
jeantj  Don  Quixote^  King  Fergus^  Nina^  Chdrlemont^ 
Comfietitory  GunpowdeVy  Hidalgo^  King  Hermon^ 
Meteor^  Pegafus^  Scota^  StrpeiU^  Squeaky  Striplings 
Devi  Singy  Eliza,  Poor  Soldier^  Big  Ben^  Spitfire^ 
Fair  Barbara^  Adonis,  Mercury,  Lily  of  the  Vall^^ 
Volufiieer,  Bonny/ace,  Jupiter,  Venus,  AfUiochi^r 
Dungannon,  Maria,  Henley,  Soujah  ul  Dowlah,  Grt^ 
malkin,  Dian,  Thunderbolt,  Lightning,  Spinner^ 
Horifon,  Mifs  Hervey,  Plutus^  Pluto,  and  Comet; 
exclufive  of  a  great  number  of  winners,  for  the  lift 
and  particulars  of  which,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Weatherby's  "  Stud  Book,'*  and  "  Racing  Ca^ 
lendarS* 

EARTH. — A  FOX  beating  his  purfuers  when 
hunted,  and  taking  refuge  under  ground,  is  then  faid 
to  have  earthed,  or  gone  to  earth.  Some  of  thefe 
earths  are  fituate  in  old  chalk  pits,  forming  fuch 
different  channels  and  ramifications  amidft  the  roots 
of  trees  in  woods  and  coppices,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  dig  them  out;  but  where  there  is  the  leaft  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs,  it  is  never  relinquifhed;  upon  the 
eftablifhed   and  welhfounded  principle,    that  the 

Vol,  L  Q  hounds 
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hounds  Are  always  entitled  to  hlw>d  aft^r  ft  oooi> 
CHASE.  A  wanton  and  unnecefiary  deilru3ion  is, 
however,  at  no  time  to  be  juftified,  particularly  in 
a^country^^ifi}  ofy^xes;  fuch  unthiPfking  de vacation, 
is  frequently  produftive  of  a  blank  day  at  |he  end 
of  a  feafon. 

£ARTH-STOPPER^-4s  an  indifpenfible  part 
of  a  FOX-HUNTING  eftabUfhmenty  whofe  bnfinefsi^ 
principally  performed  by  Jiight.  His  department  i* 
to  vifit  and  flop  the  (Iroageft  earths  in  the  diftrid 
intended  to  be  hunted  on  the  followiAg  day.  This 
i^  ufually  efFefted  between  the/hours  of  ten  at  night 
and  four  in  the  morning,  by  means  of  bvifties^  bram^^ 
bles^  earthy  &c.  to  furnifh  which,  he  is  prp^vkied 
with  a  hand-bill,  fpade,  candle  and  lahthorn^  a  har*. 
dy  roagtk  poney,  terriers,  and  of  eourfe  a  packet 
fijlcl^  to  recruit  the  fpirits  amtdft  the  dreary  fcenes 
it  IS  become  his  occupation  to  explore.  It  is  alfo 
his  bufinefs  to  re-open  the  earths  after  the  fport  of 
the  day,  that  the  foxes  may  not  fall  viftims  to 
other  modes  of  deftruflion.' 

ELDER — is  a  tree  common  in  moft.  hedges  in 
the  country?  bearing  a  fruit  called  KLnER-BERRits, 
from  which  people  make  a  very  good  wine.  It  is, 
however,  only  mentioned  here  to  remind  the  rea^ 
der,  that  lYitfioxoers  are  a  very  excellent  ingredient 
in  fomentations,  and  fporting  gentlemen  fliould 
never  be  without  them :  they  fhould  be  ^tbered  in 

1  the 
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the  beighth  of  the  bloom,  properly  dried,  and  pre- 
ferved  for  ufe. 

ELECAMPANE,— a  root  formerly  in  much 
eftimation  for  its  efficacy  in  coughs  and  diforders  of 
the  breaft  and  lungs;  hence  the  reputation  it  has. 
attained  in  pe£loral  compofitions  for  the  ufe  of 
horfes.  The  great  difficulty,  hovrevcr,  of  pro* 
curing  any  thing  like  the  genuine  root  in  powder 
from  the  medical  retail  fhops,  muft  ever  prevent 
any  great  gratification  of  expectation,  to  thofe  who> 
rely  too  much  upon  the  properties  it  is  faid  to  re*- 
tain.  '      . 

EMBROCATION;— a  name  given  to  spiritu- 
ous, VOLATILE,  or  SATURNINE  applications  in  a 
liquid  form;  either  as  corroborants^  Jiimulanis^  re*: 
peileniSj  &c.  and  in  moft  cafes  they  are  doubly  effi«> 
cacious,  if  their  ufe  is  preceded  by  fponges  dipt  in- 
a  hot  decoElion,  prepared  from  thofe  garden  aro- 
matics  called  "  fomentation  heubs/* 

EMOLLIENTS— are  fuch  external  applica- 
tions as  mollify  the  furface,  and  alleviate  any  Uric-* 
ture  upon  the  furrounding  parts :  they  fupple  the 
folids,  s%  well  as  ifaeath  and  foften  any  afperity  of 
the  fluids.  Fomentations  are  of  this  clafs,  and 
prove  of  the  greateft  utility  in  all  tumefaftions,  en- 
largements, and  many  lamenefles  of  horses,  with 
thofe  pra&itioners  who  have  judgment  and  patience 

Q2  to 
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to  bring  them  perfeveringly  into  ufe.  From  the 
relaxing  property  of  emollient  topijss,  and  theiir 
(heathing  of  acrimony,  it  is  that  they  are  good  (e- 
dative  applications,  when  pain  from  tenfion  or  irri- 
tation is  excited:  from  nervous  fympathy,  their 
efficacy  is  conveyed  to  diftant  and  deep'^feated 
parts,  and  thus  il  is  that  the  warm  bath  proves  in 
moft  cafes  fo  powerftib  a  fedative*  Emollients^ 
whether  in  the  vtk  ei  fomentation^^  or  the  applica* 
tion  of  poultices^  by  relaxing^  the  fibres,  -  and  in- 
creafing  the  congeftion  of  fluids,  greatly  promote 
fuppuration,  to  efFe£l  which  in  all  inflammatory 
tumours,  they  fliould  be  immediately  brought  into 
ufe. 

ENTRANCE  Of  HORSES— is  the  ceremony 
of  entering  horfes  (at  the  particular  places  appoint- 
ed) on  a  certain  day  previous  to  the  races  at  any 
city,  borough,  or  town,  where  the  plates  to  be  run 
for  are  given  and  advertifed.  Horfes  intended  to 
run,  are  ^^  to  be  sh£WN  and  entered,'*  paying  two 
or  three  guineas  *'  entrance  money^^  (according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  place,)  and  in  gtncr^V Jive  JhiU 
lings  to  the  glerk,  of  the  course.  For  all  plates 
given  by  His  Majesty,  or  his  R.  H.  the  P.  oFWales, 
no  other  entrance  money  is  permitted,  or  paid,  but 
the  before-mentioned  fee  to  the  clerk  of  the  courfe* 

ENTRANCE  of  HOUNDS— is  the  introduc 

tion  oi young  hounds  to  the  pack  ;  with  whom,  at  a 

2  proper 
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•proper  age,  ihey  arc  incorporated,  for  their  initia* 
^ion  in  the  kind  of  chafe  to  which  they  are  then  to 
become  appropriate.  This  is  a  matter  fo  truly 
profeffional,  and  fo  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
j-udgment  of  the  huntsman  and  his  atttndanti^  that 
neither  inftruftion  or  entertainment  can  be  deri- 
ved from  literary  defcription. 

EPILEPSY, — a  diforder  in  horfes,  bearing  fomc 
fimilitude  to  apoplexy  and  staggers;  for  which 
the  fame  medical  means  are  applied  for  relief. 

EQUERRY — is  an  appointment  of  much  ho- 
nour in. the  home  department  of  His  Majesty, 
under  the  fole  dire&ion  of  the  master  of  the  horse. 
There  are  five  equerries,  in  this  official  fituation, 
one  of  whom  is  called  the  jirfi  :  of  the  other  four, 
two  are  always  in  waiting  to  attend  upon  His 
Majesty  in  every  equeftrian  excurfion,  whether 
on  the  road^  to  thtfitld^  or  in  the  chafe^  with  whom 
His  Majefty  moft  gracioufly  condefcends  to  con* 
verfe  familiarly.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Gloucester, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  have 
likewife  attendants  of  this  defcription. 

EQDERRIES— apply  equally  to  thofe  in  a 
more  fubordinate  fituation,  who  perfonally  officiate 
in  the  stables  of  the  Crown,  and  to  whom  is  en- 
trufted   the   breakings    managing^    and   preparing 

Q  3  faddle- 
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■faddle-horfes  of  every  defcription  for  the  KmG*s 
ufe.  Some  of  the  out-riders  who  attend  upon  the 
family,  ptifs  alfo  under  the  fame  denomination. 

ESCAPE,— the  name  of  a  horfe  of  great  beau- 
ty,  excellent  fymmetry,  and  much  celebrity.  He 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Franco,  and  got  by  Highflyer 
out  of  a  Squirrel  mare;  he  was  foaled  in  1785; 
and  in  the  Firft  Spring  Meeting  at  Newmarket, 
1789,  he  beat  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Cdntoo  Ba- 
boo^  from  the  ditch-in,  for  200  guineas.  He  was 
then  purchafed  by  his  Royal  Highnefs,  and  in  the 
Second  Spring  Meeting  he  received  forfeit  from 
'.Alexander^  and  Clown^  100  guineas  each.  In  the 
Firft  Oftober  Meeting  of  the  fame  year,  he  beat 
Niffihle  acrofs  the  flat  200  guineas.  The  Craven 
'Meeting,  1790,  he  beat  Grey  Diomed  over  the 
Beacon  500  guineas;  and  won  the  great  fubfcrip- 
tion  purfe  at  York,  beating  ABceon^  and  Gujlavus. 
The  Craven  Meeting,  1791,  he  beat  Skylark^  High- 
lander^ Glaucus^  Halkin^  Meteor^  and  Buffer^  a 
fubfcription  of  50  guineas  each:  two  to  one  on 
Skylark.  Firft  Oftober  Meeting  the  fame  year,  he 
beat  Grey  Diomed  over  the  Beacon  Courfe  8ft.  71b. 
each  for  1000  guineas.  Two  days  after,  be  beat 
him  again  for  the  renewed  140  guineas.  In  the 
fecond  Ottober  Meeting  he  won  a  fubfcription 
purfe  (twelve  fubfcribers)  over  the  Beacon,  beat- 
ing Chanticleer^  Skylark^  Grey  Diomed^  Harpator^ 
zxi6.Alder7Min^  with  the  odds  four  and  five  to  one 

againft 
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againft  him.  When  taken  out  of  training,  he  co- 
vered at  Higbflyor  Hail  at  ten  guineas  a  mare,  and 
iialf  a  guineas  the  groom. 

ESCHAR-»-is  the  prominence  remaining  upon 
the  cicatrix  of  aa  ilLcurcd  wound,  or  the  fcab  fre- 
quently feen  to  form  a  projecting  apex  upon  a 
broken  knee;  or  where  fome  injury  has  been  left  to 
cure  itfelf  by  an  effort  of  nature,  without  the  leaft 
interpoiiiion  of  art.  If  it  is  a  fcab  only,  and  not 
of  long  ftanding,  it  may  in  general  be  brought  away 
fpontaneoufly,  by  occafional  foftenings  with  fmall 
quantities  of  camphorated  fperma  caeti  liniment;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  rigidly  feated,  and  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  calloiity  in  the  nature  ol  ajit^ 
fafi^  there  is  no  other  mode  of  cure,  but  by  extir* 
pation  with  the  knife  and  forceps. 

ESTRAY,  OR  STRAY,'--^ppertain  ei^ually  to 
horft^  mare^  btdij  oxj  cazo^  Jkeep^  or,  in  faft,  any 
head  of  cattle,  who  having  ftrayed  from  its  own 
home,  common,  wafte,  or  lair,  into  a  ftrange 
MANOR,  or  LORDSHIP,  and  there  found  without  an 
owner,  is  then  called  an  estray,  ovjlruy :  in  which 
cafe  it  is  an  eftablifhed  cuftom,  fan3ioned  by  law, 
and  founded  in  e^juity,  that  fuch  /iray  is  proclaim* 
ed,  and  his  or  her  marks  defcribed,  by  the  com- 
mon crier,  in  the  three  next  neareft  towns  on  the 
market-day ;  and  if  the  ftray  is  not  claimed  within 
a  year  and  a  day  of  the  time  on  which  it  was  pub- 

Q4  licly 
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licly  cried,  and  fully  defcribed,  it  then  becomes 
the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  where  it 
was  found.  If  the  owner  makes  the  claim  within 
the  time  limited,  he  is  liable  to  pay  reajonablc 
charges  for  finding,  keeping,  proclaiming,  &c. 
An  eftray  muft  be  kept  without  labour,  uninjured^ 
and  properly  fed,  till  reclaimed,  or  the  time  above 
mentioned  is  expired. 

EUPHORBIUM,— an  article  whofe  acrid  and 
fiimulative  property  renders  it'  only  applicable  to 
Qne  medical  purpofe,  and  that  externally ;  it  confti- 
tutes  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of 
'  BLISTERING  OINTMENT  for  HORSES,  whcrc  its  pro- 
portion, if  managed  properly,  fhould  be  exadiy 
equal  with  its  correfponding  article  cantharid^s, 
commonly  called. Spanijhjlies. 

EVACUANTS — are  fuch  medicines  as  gently 
ftimulate  the  inteftines,  and  urinary  paffages,  to  a 
more  fpeedy  fecretion  and  expulfion  of  theiif  excre- 
mentitious  contents.  The  term  is  applicable  to 
both  purgatives  and  diuretics;  the  effeQ:  of 
which  is  to  remove  plethora  in  horfes,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  confequent  vifcidity  of  blood;  which, 
when  a  horfe  is  overloaded  in  his  frame,  and  the 
folids  too  grofsly  diilended,  foon  difplays  itfelf  ,in 
Jwelled  legs  J  cracked  heels^  cutaneous  Jcurjy  erup- 
iions,  greafe^  farcy,  or  fome  one  of  the  many  ills 
frequently  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  hu- 
mours 
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MOURs  originating  in  a  corrupt  or  vitiated  fiate  of 
the  fluids,  inconfiderately  neglefted,  or  probably 
never  attended  to.  Thofe  who  will  condefcend  to 
dedicate  a  little  time  occafionally  to  the  palpable 
utility  of  EVACUANTS,  either  as  preventives,  or  the 
means  of  cure,  (in  a  variety  of  cafes,)  will  never 
ftand  in  need  of  a  monitor  to  promote  their  ufe. 

EVACUATION— is  that  part  of  the  animal 
<£CONOMY,  without  a  regular  prefervacion  of  which, 
the  frame  of  man  or  beaft  cannot  long  continue 
free  from  pain  or  disease.  Next  to  the  alimenH 
necefiarilv  received  for  the  fupport  of  life,  eva- 
cuATioN  is  the  very  effort  of  Nature  upon  which 
HEALTH  muft  principally  depend.  Little  penetra- 
tion is  requifite  to  comprehend  mod  perfeBly  a 
fyftem  fo  plain  as  to  require  but  very  concife  ex- 
planation* Confiftency  fhould  be  obferved,  and 
attention  fhould  be  paid,  to  what  the  frame  re- 
ceives by  FOOD,  and  what  it  difcharges  by  the  dif*. 
ferent  evacuations;  for  if  the  body  (within  any 
given  time)  accumulates  much  more  by  unreafon*- 
'  able  and  uiineceffary  fupplies,  than  the  efforts  of 
Nature  c4n  carry  off  by  her  different  emunAo- 
ries  in  the  evacuation  of  excrements^  the  fbundatioii 
of  difeafe  follows  of  courfe.  The  fluids  become 
thick  and  flagnant,  the  circulation  languid,  the 
folids  preternaturally  diftended,  and  their  elafti- 
city  partially  deftroyed;  hence  arifcs  that  infinite 
number  of  diflorted  valetudinarians  with  which 

the 
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iheftreetsof  the  Metropolis  fo  pkntifuHy  abound, 
and  by  whom  the  conftantly  incKafing  medical 
«sops  and  medicine  wharehouses  are  principally 
iupported. 

:  By  adverting  to  there  confiderations,  it  will 
imiTiediately  appear,  that  even  a  temporary  fupi- 
preflion  of  the  natural  evacuations  muft,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  inevitably  prove  the  hafis  of  pain  or 
difquieludcj  and  laftly  of  disease*  In  the  human 
body,  great  attention  (hould  be  paid  to.  diurnal 
evacuation,  if  a  wiih  to  preferve  health  is  at  all 
entertained.  Infinite  are  the  miferies  originally 
brought  on,  and  for  years  continued,  (ta  a  ling^T 
ing  death  J  by  an  inconfiderate  negleB:  or  indolence 
in  refpe£i  to  the  due  proportion  to  be  obferved  be*- 
tween  repletion  and  evacuation^ 

This  attention  is  not  more  neceflary  in  the  hu- 
jnan  frame,  than  it  is  with  the  horses  of  thoie 
who  indulge  the  leaft  defire  to  have  their  ftuds  in 
high  health  and  perfefi  condition.  When  a  .horfe 
u  obferved-to  get  above  himfelf,  or,  in  oiher  words, 
lo  b^cpme  loaded  with  flefli,  too  full  in.  the  carcafi^, 
round  i  n  the  legs,  thick  in  the  wind,  dull  in  the 
ftablt,  and  heavy  in  a3ion,  evacuation  cannot 
bt  too  foon  promoted  as  a  preventive*  tb  impend- 
ing difeafe.,  , 

,  EXCRESCENCE. 
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'  EXCRESCENCE.— Any  preternatural  enlarge- 
ment is'  fo  called;  but  it  is  principally,  and  moft 
properly,  applied  to  tbofe  of  a  fpongy  nature,  as 
WARTS  and  W£NS,  as  well  as  a  polypus  upon  any 
particular  part.  In  di\l  wounds  o(  horses,  if  they 
are  of  confiderable  magnitude,  fungous  flefh  in* 
creafes  very  rapidly,  and  frequently  difconcerts  the 
young  or  injudicious  veterinariai4  ;  who,  ^rro- 
neouHy  adopting  caujiics  and  efcharotits,  too  often 
renders  the  remedy  more  deftruftive  than  the  dif- 
eafe.  Fungous  formation  of  this  kind  pafles  alfo 
under  the  technical  denomination  of  excrescence^ 
and  is  beft  reduced  by  fuperficial  fcarification  in 
lines  tranfverfe  and  longitudinal ;  the  dreflings  then 
confifting  of  ftrong  red  precipitate  digeftive  oint- 
ment with  lint,>  &c.  Excrefcences  of  the  warty 
kind  will  always  fubmit  to  repeated  and  perfeirering 
applications  of  butter  or  antimony,  oil  of  vi^ 
TRioL,  or  any  other  efcharotic,  but  they  arc  not  to 
he  laid  on  with  too  liberal  a  hand.  Wenny  deep- 
feated  fubftances  (erroneoufly  called  excrefcences) 
•requirfe  very  warm  ftimulants,  and  ^  powerful  fpiri* 
tuous  applications,  for  a  great  length  of  tiine,  be- 
fore any  expe£iation  of  repulfion  or  obliteration 
can  be  entertained. 

EXERCISE.— The  great  advantages  reful ting 
from.EXERici^E,  to  both  man  and  bead,  are  now  fo 
univerfally  underftood^  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, that  animadverfion  here  muft  be  confidered 

matter 
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matter  of  fuperfluity:  thofe,  however,  who  wi(h 
for  a  more  enlarged  or  fcientific  dirquifition,  will 
^lAfifiy  f^gcs  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Stable  Directory  appropriated  to  this 
particular  head. 

EXPEDIATE — IS  a  term  tranfmitted  from  one 
book  to  another  by  former  writers,  but  is  at  prefent 
little  ufed  in  either  theory  or  practice.  It  im- 
plies the  cutting  out  the  centrical  ball  of  the  foot 
of  a  dog,  or  fuch  claws  as  fhall  totally  prevent  his 
purfuit  of  game.  In  earlier  times,  when  the  forest 
LAWS  were  more  rigidly  enforced,  the  owner  of 
any  dog  not  expediated,  living  within  the  diftrid, 
was  liable  to  a  fine  for  non-obedience. 

EXTRAVASATION— applies  only  to  fuch 
fluids  as  may,  from  any  accidental  caufe,  or  injury 
fuftained,  efcape  from  the  tubes  or  veflfels  in  which 
they  were  confined ;  when  they  from  fuch  extrava- 
fation  become  ftagnant,  laying  the  foundation  of 
an  obftruQion  terminating  in  an  enlargement,  pror 
bably  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  fome  impediment 
to  adion.  Extravafated  lymph,  oozing  from  rup- 
tured fibres,  lay  moft  invariably  the  foundation  of 
almoft  every  tumefa6tion  to  which  we  can  advert; 
and  evidently  demonftrates  the  neceffity  for  reflec- 
tion before  we  proceed  to  blows^  when  it  is  recol- 
lected what  ferious  and  lading  injuries  by  blows 
may  be  &ftained. 

EYES. 
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EYES.-^Thc  ftatc  of  the  eyes  in  every  horfe 
conftitates  fo  much  of  the  value  and  excellence  in 
refped  to  their  good  or  bad  formation,  that  proper, 
nay  extreme,  circumfpeftion  ought  to  be  ufed  in 
the  examination  previous  to  purchafe.  The  beft 
and  moft  experienced  judges  of  horfes  are  fdme- 
times  ferioufly  difappointed,  and  not  unfrequently 
deceived,  in  a  fuperiicial  furvey,  and  too  hafty  de- 
cifion:  in  faft,'  there  is  no  point  oi  the  animal 
upon  the  merits  of  which  (in  a  variety  of  inftances) 
it  is  fo  difficult  to  form  an  accurate,  at  leaft  an  m« 
JalUhky  opinion  as  upon  the  parts  before  us.  If 
at  firft  fight  you  are  attra£ted  by  their  bright,  bold, 
prominent  appearance,  and  obferve  they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  and  tranfparent  to  reGe6l  your  own 
figure  in  the  eye  as  you  ftand  before  it,  and  the 
horfe  neither  winks^  blinks^  or  rolls  the  orbs  of  the^ 
eyes  about,  as  \i  feeling  for  the  light  when  brought 
out  of  the  ftable,  there  is  then  every  well-founded 
reafon  to  believe  they  are  not  only  fafe^  but  tbr- 
FECTLY  GOOD.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  eye 
appears ^^^,  as  if  funk  in  its  orbit,  with  a  palpable 
vacuum  round  the  orb,  between  it  and  the  eye-lid, 
it  is  a  very  unfavourable  indication;  particularly  if 
there  fhould  be  no  defluxion  (or  inflammatory 
difcharge)  from  the  eye,  to  juftify  the  idea  of  a  tem- 
porary injury  having  been  fuftained  by  a  blow, 
BITE,  or  fome  fuch  accident^  neither  to  be  forefeen 
or  guarded  againit.  If  there  is  a  palpable  indenta- 
tion above  the  orbs,  and  a  wrinkled  contraction  of 

the 
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the  eye-lids  towards  the  forehead,  they  are  invafia* 
ble  fymptoms,  or  certain  figns,  of  impending  dan^ 
ger,  and  the  fubjeft  cannot  be  ventured  upon 
without  a  very  great  probability  of  certain  loCi 
when  he  is  again  offered  for  fale. 

A  fmall  pig-eye  fhould  be  likewife  carefully 
avoided,  as  they  are  feldom  to  be  depended  upon  > 
the  fubjeft  is  frequently  addifted  ib  Jlarting^  and 
the  future  ftate  of  the  eye  in  general  doubtJuL  A 
cloudy  muddinefs  within  the  outer  humour  of  the 
eye,  (giving  it  an  opaque  appearance,)  or  a  milky 
thickening  of  the  furface,  denote  prefent  deftS^ 
and  great  probability  of  approaching  hlindnefs.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  in  all  cafes  of  doubt,  a  matter 
of  felf-prefervation,  to  have  in  memory  this  admo*i 
^ition,  that  it  will  be  more  advantageous  (evidently 
more  prudent)  to  rejeft  an  objeft  of  impurity  and 
partial  attraflion,  than  to  purchafe  in  hafte,  and 
"  repent  at  leifure." 


FALLOW 
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FALLOW  DEER— arc  the  fpccics  of  Deer 
bred  in  parks  for  the  produ6tion  of  venifon,  as 
well  for  the  private  ufe  of  the  great  and  opulent, 
as  for  fale.  The  male  is  called  a  buck;  the  female^ 
AtDOE;  the  offspring  of  both^  a  fawn;  and  thejr 
vary  fome  degrees  in  colour,  but  confift  principal- 
ly of  a  dark  dingy  brown,  inclining  to .  black,  or 
a  mottled  fandy  dun.  The  buck  is  fumifhed  witb 
horn9,  which  he  Ibeds  yearly :  the  doe  has  no  fuck 
weapons  for  felf-defence. 

The  BUCK  Iheds  his  horns  from  the  middle  of 
4prii  through  the  firft  weeks  of  JH^^,  which' are  in 
part  regenerated  by  the  .month  of  September.  The 
DOE  generally  produces  her  young  in  the  lad  week 
of  May^  or  during 'the  two  firft  of  yune.  The 
feafon  for  buck  venison  commences  in  jfuh^  and 
goes  out  about  Michaelmas;  when  doe  venison 
comes  in,  and  continues  till  January*  The  time  in 
which  the  aft  of  procreation^  is  carried  on  (called 
rutting  time)  commences  at.  the  latter  end  of  ^a- 
guji^  and  continues  during  the  greater  part  of  Sep- 
temier. 

The  &ins  of  both  buck  and  doe  are  manufac- 
tured into  the  article  of  leather  for  breeches,  fo 

fuperior 
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fuperior  to  every  other  kind  for  the  purpofe  of 
riduig,  the  produce  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand^  many  thoufand  (kins  being 
annually  imported  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  For  the  laws  relating  to  deer,  fee  Deer 
Stealers. 

Buck  hunting  was  formerly  a  much  more  fre- 
quent fport  than  at  prefent;  and  a  dwarf  kind  of 
ftag-hound  (called  buck-hounds)  were  kept  for  the 
purpofe.  I'he  uncertainty  and  (hort  duration  of 
the  chafe,  has,  however,  at  length,  nearly  oblite- 
rated the  pra3ice,  as  there  is  hardly  fuch  a  thing 
in  the  kingdom  as  a  pack  k^pl  folcly  for  the  purpofe 
of  hunting  fallow  deer. 

FALLOW  LAND— is  land  fo  called  when 
under  no  immediate  cultivation,  but  ploughed  up, 
and  laid  at  reft,  to  acquire,  from  its  expofure  to 
the  elements,  additional  ftrength  for  the  produ£Uon 
of  future  crops.  Of  thefe  there  are  both  fwmmcr 
and  winter  fallows  ;  upon  the  laft  of  which,  if  dry, 
hares  may  generally  be  found  in  the  months  of 
January^  February^  and  March^  if  there  are  any  tq 
be  feen  in  the  country. 

FALCONER. — A  falconer,  whofe  province 
it  was  to  tamcy  mana^f^  and  look  after  falcons, 
and  other  hawks^  was  formerly  as  great  and  con^ 
fpicuous  a  charafier  as  the  moft  celebrated  hunts. 

MAN 
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k'kk  bt  the  prefeht  day.  The  influence' of  faflnon, 
and  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  havc^  however, 
fo  obfcured  both  sport  and  sportsman  in  this/way, 
that  neither  haxok^  falcon^  or  falconer^  are  to  be 
feeh  or  heard  of,  unlefs  in  the  northerh  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  it  is  alfo  nearly  buried  in  ob- 
livion* 

•     FALSE  QUARTER— is  a  defea  ih  the  hoof 
of  a  borfe,  originally  fuftained  by  fome  irijury, 
producing  a  deftru6lidn  of  parts ;  as  quittori  canker^ 
wounds^  treads^  bruifds^  or  fuch  formatioh  of  mat^ 
tevj  by  which  a  part  of  the  hoof  has  been  unavoid- 
ably deftroyed,   br    neceffarily    taken   away.     In 
the  regeneration  of  parts^  the   incarnation  (from 
the  rigid  and  horny  nature  of  the  hoof)  is  irrcgdlahr 
and  ithjierfea^'  fdrming  a  fort  of  ch/t  (or  artificial 
union)  with  the  found  part  upon!  the  furface,  prb- 
duftive  of  a   fenfible  weaknefs  underneath.     This 
imperfeQ:  and  defeflive  junSion  renders  fuch  quar- 
ter, ias  is  it  talledj  inadequate  to  the  weight  it  is  def*. 
tined  to  bear;  in  which  cafe  much  judgment   is 
required,  and  may  be  exerted,  in  the  palliation,  as 
ftrftH  curt  is  ncrt  to  be  expefted.     Care  muft  be 
taken  in  forming  the  flioe  to  relieve  the  tender  part 
from   preffure,  by  hollowing  it  at  that  particular 
fpot  j  and  letting  thd  beating  be  fixed  entirely  upon 
the  found  parts.     By  conftant  attention  in  reducing 
the   prominent   edges   of  the  irregular  projeftjon 
%^ith  the  fine  fide  of  the  rasp,  and  a  few  occafional 
V0L4  I*  R  ^  imj rfegnations 
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imprcgnaticnt  with  jint  fptiinacitti  oil^  tbe  hoof 
inay  be  fometimes  reftored  to  if s  original  forma- 
tion. 

FAMILY.— See  Black  Legs  and  BxtTiNG# 

FARCY,— except  the  glakdirs,  is  the  moft 
tinfortunate  and  deftruftive  difeafe  to  which  the 
horfe  is  fubjefl.  It  is  irifcBiou^  and  may  be  com- 
tnunicated  from  one  horfe  to  another,  or  to  the 
whole  ftable,  where  many  ftand  together.  As  it 
frequently  attacks  different  fubjefts  in  a  different 
way,  (according  to  the  ^ate  and  condition  of  the 
horfe  at  the  time  of  attack,)  fo  it  has  afforded  op- 
|)ortunity  to  ths:  fertile  and  ingenious  to  extend  atrd 
define  it  to  various  kinds  of  farcy^  though  they 
are  but  different  ihades  and  gradations  of  the  fame 
difeafe  • 

The  very  firft  traits  of  this  difordcr  are  too 
^ftinguifhing  to  be  miftaken  >  although  the  attack 
iniay  be  made  either  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
fubjeft  is>  in  general,  dull^  heavy ^  J^^gg\P^^  and 
feemingly  oppreffed  with  lajfitude  and  dehility^  for 
feme  days  previous  to  any  external  fymptoms  of 
difeafe;  in  a  Ihort  time  after  which,  fmall  purulent 
pujlules  appear,  with  a  fort  of  feeming  efchar  upon 
ihe  aftx  of  each,  running  along  the  veins  m  a 
kind  of  continuity,  bearing  no  ill  affinity  or  re- 
^fcmblance  to  a  bunch  of  grape*  a  little  div^rfified 

ia. 


iA%24^  Upon  any,  of  thefe  efcharh  Or/caii,  beiqg 
reinQv^d,  they  are  fqljk^wed  by  a  tbin  bioody  icho? 
in  fQW^;  but  iri  others,,  by  a  fortid^  vifcid,  CQr-» 
rupted  matter,  not  unlike  a  mixture  of  honey  an4 
oil,  when  brought  into  all  poffible  incorporation. 

A«  the  4iforder  advances  to  a  iliore  inveterate 
jftaligwty V  fhefe  puftules  burft,  the  kaib  or  efchar 
eicifoyate^,  and  each:becoine5  a  virulertt,,  iU*con<U-r 
UQ^^  ui^cr.  In  ip^iiy  inftwce^  the  progrcft  i* 
Bi^tf  ndf>^  with  intredible  rapidity ;.  and  the  larg^f 
veffeUi  with  their  inferipr  ratoifi?Qtio^s,  are  fa^ip 
iinivrtftf^lly  affefted;  holding  fprth. a. very  unpjrOr 
roifiog  piediftion  of  early  extrication.:  A  tolerate 
ppiplp^  m^y  hp  forf|:wd  of  the  mildn^fs  or  thre^tr 
ened  leverity  of  the  difeafe  by  tbf  nature  of.  tb^ 
attack:  if  appearai}i;eR  are  partiaU  (tbat  i|,  s^tr 
tecbe^  tp  any  partjpular  fppt J  without  a  fp^y 
fixtfenfion  to  different.  p?irtp  of  the  body,  pr  it$ 
fixtremitiea,  the  cafe  may  be  confidergd  in  i4i$.  theft 
i^fyntinc  Jlate  favourable ;  and  the  .pf pper  me^uap 
ihojiiild  not  be  delayed  to  count^raft  its  farther  copt^ 
tamination  of  the  blood  and  juices:  on  the  con- 
"trfttyv  ihould  a  daily  increafe  of  the  eruptiofn  be 
obferyed,  fpr^ading  itfelf  in  various  direftioas 
aloDg  the  plate-vein,  and  down  the  infide  of  thp 
Iprfi-arnij  under  the  belly,  proceeding  pn  both 
fides  the  &eath,  ar>d  down  the  infide  of  each  thigh, 
^a  cure  may  be  cofifidered  very  difiant  and  uncer- 
t^in;  involving  a  doubt  for  prudent  deliberation, 

R  a  whether 
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whether  the  aUernative  of  death  may  not  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  chance  of  curcj  at  an  expence  (if 
effefted)  very,    very   far  exceeding  the  value  of 

THE  HORSE. 

Experience,  and  attentive  obfervation,  tend  to 
juftify  an  opinion,  that  when  the  farcy  makes  its 
firft  appearance,  in  the  way  defcribed,  it  is  then  of 
die  fpecies  received  by  in/eBion^  and  that  it  has 
lain  dormant  fome  time  in  the  circulation.  When 
it  makes  its  attack  upon  one  particular  part,  in  a 
previous  tumefaStion^  and  fubfequent  fappurationj 
(extending  no  farther  than  the  quarter  in  which  it 
originates,)  it  may  then  be  confidered  a  degree  of 
the  fame  diforder,  retaining  within  itfelf  much  lefi 
virulence  than  the  former,  and  to  have  been  pro- 
tluced  by  the  morbid  ftate  of  thie  blood,  and  predo- 
minant tendency  to  difeafej  holding  forth  a  well- 
founded  profpeft  of  CURE,  if  the  cafe  happens  to 
fall  ^ntothe  hands  of  a  judicious  and  fcientific  prac- 
titioner, who  well  knows  the  peculiar  property  of 
medicine^  upon  which  alone  the  fnccefs  depends. 

Thofe  Writers  who  have  induftrioufly  divided 
znd  fuh-diuided  the  earcy  into  fo  many  different  dif- 
eafes^  have  not  noticed  a  diforder  (or  rather  a  com* 
plication)  partaking  of  the  joint  fymptoms  of  both 
glanders  and  earcy;  from  which  circumftance  it 
has,  by  the  beft  and  mod  experienced  praflitionerst 
been  denominated,  farcy  glanders,  and  is,  in  its 

attackj 
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attack,  progrefs,  and  termination,  precifely  as  fol- 
lows. One  or  more  fwellings  appear  upon  fome 
part  or  parts  of  the  body,  where,  after  attaining  a 
certain  iize,  they  become  indurqlcdj  making  no  far* 
ther  progrefs  toward  maturation*  Here  nature 
feems  countera6led  in  her  own  efforts,  and,  by  fome 
inexplicable  revulfion^  the  head  is  almoft  immedi- 
ately and  feverely  afFcfted;  tumefactions  appear 
under  ihtjaws;  the  sweli-in^s  increafe  in  various 
parts  and  degrees  about  the  eyes  and  mouth;  a  mofl: 
incredible  difcharge  comes  x>n  from  the  noftrils, 
difcoloured  and  offcnjive  beyond  defcription;  in 
which  ftate,  bidding  defiance  to  every  interpofition 
of  ART,  or  adminiftration  of  medicine,  the  animal 
lingers  a  few  days,  and,  if  not  previoufly  dif- 
pat<:hed,'  (as  in  fad  it  ought  to  be,)  dies  a  mafs  of 
complete  putrefa^ion. 

FARRIER— is  the  appellation  by  which  a  per- 
fon  is  known,  whofe  occupation  it  has  hitherto  been 
qonfidered  to  execute  the  joint  office  of  furnifbing 
Jhocs  for  the  projection  of  the  feet,  and  the 
BODY  with  medicine  for  the  curt  pf  difcafc.  It  has 
been,  from  its  original  formation  as  a  bufinefs, 
the  moft  dangerous^  laborious^  and  Uaft  cof^pcti' 
fated^  trade  (or  profeffion)  of  any  in  the  kingdom; 
confequently  none  but  the  moft  indigent  or  illite- 
rjite  (from  the  caves  pf  a  cottage^  or  the  walls  of  a 
workhoufe)  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
it.     In  proof  of  vhich,  it  is  a  veil  known  fa£t, 

R  3  that. 
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that,  for  a  century  paft,  not  more  than  one  n 
TWENTY  of  its  praditioners,  in  either  town  or 
country^  has  ever  been  enabled  to  leave  a  char 
twenty  pounds  to  his  family  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
ceafe.  Recent  circumftances  have^  however,  oc- 
curred, to  give  the  practice  of  parricrt  a  new 
complexion;  but,  unluckily,  in  the  extreme;  for 
the  appearance  of  **  The  Gentleman's  Stablb 
Directory"  a  few  years  fince,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
its  author  in  his  indefatigable  endeavours,  and 
energetic  exertions,  to  promote  a  reformation  in 
the  fliamefuUy  negleded,  erroneous^  and  cnul  fyf! 
tern  of  parriery,  conftituted  fuch  a  blaze  of  na- 
tional emulation,  (hat  the  inftitution,  eredioii^,  and! 
eftabliihment,  of  a  public  school,  has  rendered 
praftitioners  in  farriery  (newly  ycleped  "  Fe^m- 
nary  Surgeons")  as  numerous  as  the  neceflitous  me- 
dical adventurers  in  almoft  every  town  and  village 
of  the  kingdom.     See  Veterinary  College. 

FARRIERY. — The  art  of  farriery  confifts 
in  the  peculiar  mode  of  difcovering  one  diforder 
fVom  another,  by  a  difcrimination  of  predominant 
fymptoms,  and  the  adminiftratjon  of  medicine  par* 
ticularly  applicable  to  that  peculiar  fpecies  of 
difeafe.  It  alfo  comprehends  and  includes  the 
operations  of  BLEEDING,  cropping,  docking,  nick-. 

ING,    BLISTERING,    PIRING,   &C.    2LS  WCll  aS   thc  CUPe 

of  wounds,  and  the  long  train  of  ills  and  accidents 
to  which  the  horfc  is  incident.     This  art  (or  more 

properly 
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property  fcience)  now  firuggling  to  become  re- 
fpedabJe,  has  hitherto  continued  in  a  date  of  the 
moft  wretched  JUrUiiy  for  the  reafons  fo  clearly  ex- 
plained under  the  laft  head;  to  which  inay  he 
added,  the  very  impreffive  confideratton,  that  its 
PROFESSORS  have  not  been  permitted  to  retain  the 
leafl  peribnal  weight  in  the  fcale  of  fociety ;  oa 
the  contrary,  have  been  generally  held  in  the  moft 
trifling  eftimation,  and  confequently  deftined  to 
aflociate  only  with  the  loweji  and  leaft  polifiied 
claffi^s  of  every  defcription. 

The  degrading,  dirty,  and  inferior  offices  to 
which  the  manual  or  operative  farrier  muft  ia- 
ceiTantly  become  liable  in  the  courfe  of  his  praC'^ 
TicE,  renders  it  readily  to  be  believed,  that  thofe 
whofe  education  have  been  fufficientiy  liberal  to 
qualify  them  for  a  fcientific  initiation  in  the  study 
of  PHYSIC  and  anatomy,  as  well  as  a  perfed  know«- 
ledge  of  the  property  of  medicine,  cannot  be 
cxpe8:ed  to  defcend  to  the  rough  and  laborious  bu* 
fincfs  of  the  forge,  making,  fitting  andfetting  the 
^HO£s,  as  well  as  many  other  equally  difficult  and 
hazardous  operations  to  which  the  fubordinate 
.muft  perpetually  become  fubjed  in  the  courfe  of 
Jiis  prafiice.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  the 
liberal  education,  and  acquired  poliih,  of  the  ve-- 
terinary  surgeon,  will  fo  ill  accord  with  the 
fenfations  of  the  shoeing  or  black  fmith^  that  they 
will  be  found  incompatible  with  ^acA  other -,  and^ 

R  4  ^  untii 
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until  a  more  extended  idea,  and  generous  comperiT 
fat'ion,  is  adopted  by  the  public,  to  render  the  me-? 
DiCAL  MONITOR,  (or  Veterinary  furgeon,)  and  coro- 
irion  Jhoeing'fmith  and  operative  farrier^  two  difr 
<in8:  and  feparate  branches,  the  praftice  af  fart 
RiERY  and  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  wiU  nevcr  atr 
tain  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  To  cleayly  car 
pable. 

FAWN--*is  the  young  of  the  buck  and  doe, 
called  a  fawn  during  the  firft  year.^  A  fawn  is  fo- 
creted  by  the  dam  in  the  /ern^  or  long  grafs^  with 
great  care,  during  the  firft  weeks,  and.feldom  ac- 
companies the  mother  but .  by  night.  In  royal 
PARKS  and  cnA'C&s,  a  certain  number  are  annually 
killed  when  fawns  of  about  three  months  old,  to 
prevent  the  diftriQ  from  being  overjlocked ;  this 
is  generally  done  by  coursing  with  greyhounds, 
which  is  moft  excellent  fpprt,  the  greyhounds  being 
frequently  heat^ 

FEATHER.— Th$  centrical  divifion,  and  dif- 
ferent direftions,  of  the  furrounding  hair  in  a 
horfe's  forehead  is  fo  called  :  they  are  alfo  fre- 
quently feen  upon  the  neck  on  one  or  both  fides 
the  mane,  and  foraetimes  upon  the  hind  quarters, 
and  are  confidered  natural  ornaments :  their  fimi- 
litude  to  a  feather  of  the  firft  plumage  has  given 
them  this  jappellation.  ,  . 

FEATHER 
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FEATHER  WEIGHT,  — in  the  sporting 
WORLD,  -fignifieis  the  lightcft  weight  that  can  be 
put  upop  the  back  of  a  horse,  in  whatever  matcr 
he  may  be.  engaged,  and  totally  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  owner;  who  is  not  under  the  neceflity 
of  bringing  his  rider  to  tht  fc ale  cither  before  or 
after  the  race,  in  an.  engagement  where  '^  feather 
weight"  is  particularly  expreffed.  On  the  qont 
trary,  when  a  horfe  runs  for  any  plate,  match, 
$wEEPSTAKEs,  OT  SUBSCRIPTION,  at  a  fjced  weighty 
according  to  his  age,  heighth,  or  qualification, 
his  RIDER  muft  .be  publicly  weighed  upon  the 
courk  previous  to  Jlarting;  .^nd  at  the  termina- 
tion of  every  heat^  if  the  rider  difmounts  before  his 
horfe  is  led  up  to  the  scales,  (generally  affixed  to 
the  ftarting-poft,)  or  when  theret,  not  weighing  his 
proper,  weight,  the  horse  is  deemed  diflanted^  and 
jcan  ftart  no  more  for  the  .prize  in  queftion. 

FEED ERr-ris  one  efT&ntial  part  of. a  hunting 
ESTABLISHMENT,  bearing  no  ill  affinity  to  the  beL 
IpxaST-blower  of  an  organist;  for  if  the  hounds 
are  not  well  and  properly  fed,  they  ca^i  never  be 
adequate,  to  the  fatigues  and  difficulties  they  have 
to  go  through.  To  the  feeder  is  fubmitted  the 
management  of  the  hounds  in  kennel;  but  he  is 
always  fubjeS  to  the  occafional  dire6tions  pf  tb^ 
huntsman,  wh.ofe  immediate  fubordinate  be, is, 
and  whofe  dilation  he  muft  implicitly  obey.  He 
piquld  not  only  be  young,  indefatigable^  and  akrt^ 

but 


but  fond  of  h» employment;  as  well  as  humane  and 
good.  temp€red^  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  animals 
entrufted  to  his  care,  who  have  not  the  power  to 
cxpoftulate  when  ill  ufcd^  or  to  remonftrate  if  their 
grievances  ftand  in  need  of  redrefs. 

The  department  of  the  feedeh  is  of  mor£ 
magnitude  than  may  at  firft  fight  be  believed.  It 
is  his  particular  bufinefs  to  keep  the  kennel  fweei 
and  cleatij  and  to  execute  this  part  of  his  truft  at 
fiated  and  invariable  periods.  To  baily  prepare^ 
and  mix  the  different  kinds  of  provifion  for  the 
HOUNDS,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  efta- 
bli{hment  to  which  he  belongs.  When  difengaged 
from  the  concerns  of  the  kennei,  he  is  expelled  to 
aflift  in  thejiailesj  as  well  as  to  txercife  and  drefi 
the  fpare  horfes  of  the  huntsman  and  whippeR" 
IN,  on  hunting  days  when  they  are  abfent.  In.eip- 
tenfive  concerns,  and  large  packs,  two  are  required 
zo  FEED,  in  which  cafe  the  huntsman  (as  is  mod 
proper)  always  renders  aififtance. 

FEET.--The  feet  of  horses  being  the  very 
bafis  of  fupport  upon  which  the  fafety  and  expe- 
dition of  the  frame  entirely  depend,  they  arc  en- 
titled to  every  poffible  degree  of  care  and  atten- 
tion; more  particularly  in  the  winter  season, 
when,  from  negleH^  fo  many  ills  and  inconvenien- 
cies  are  known  to  arife.  The  injuries,  accidents, 
and    difeafes,  to  which  the  feet   are  conftantly 

liable, 
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U^btei  Gonfift  of  CRACKS  'm  the  heeh^  scratches  or' 
lacerations^  stubs  and  hruifts  of  the  outer  fote,  op 
upon  the  verge  of  the  coronet,  between  hair  ami 

hoo/^f  CORNS)  SANDCRACKS,  THRUSHES,  CANKER,  QUIT-^ 
TOR,    RINQBONE,    and  FOOT-fOUNDpR;     eXClu&VC  O^ 

the  frequent  injuries  fuftained  in  shoeing,  by  the 
ignorance^  indoiehce,  or  ohftinacy  of  thofe  smiths 
who,  having  no  profeffional  reputation  to  fupport,^ 
jire  too  innately  confident  in  their  ot|;n  ability  tq  bear 
jnftruftion. 

As  the  DEFECTS  thus  enumerated  will  be  TouncJ 
fedividually  enlarged  upon  under  diftinft  and  fe^ 
parate  beads,  it  becomes  oi\ly  necefTary  here  to  lay- 
^Qwn  fuch  general  rules  for  the  regular  manage- 
Ikient  of  the  feet,  as  may  (properly  attended  toji 
prove  the  means  of  prudent  prevention;  not  more 
in  refpeQ;  to  the  trouble  and  expence  of  disease, 
than  of  the  moft  mortifying  and  repentant  anxiety, 
Thefe  defefts  and  difquietudes  are  feldom  foun^ 
l>ut  in  the  ftables  where  the  master  rarely  or  ever 
pondefcends  to  obtrude  his  person  and  commands^ 
upon  the  tenacious  dignity  of  a  felf-important- 
groom ;  the  perfevering  induftry  of  whofe  careful 
endeavours,  and  the  pliability  atid  elafticity  of 
whofe  joints,  if  properly  exerted,  would  prove  the 
trueft  and  moft  infallible  preventives  to  swelled 
^-egs  and  cracked  heels,  in  preference  to  all  the 
idLoJlrums  ever  yet  brought  into  private  praSice  ox 
public  ufe.  And  thofe  who  unfortunately  en- 
3  counter 
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counter  fA^  ills^  may  generally,  and  with  jufticc, 
attribute  them  much  more  to  the  conjlittdional^ 
tardinefs  of  the  profejfed  groom  (or  occafional 
ftrapper)  than  any  defeO;  in  the  conftitution  of  the. 
horfe. 

The  FEET  of  different  horses  vary  exceedingly. 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  texture  or  property  of 
the  hoof;  and  this  is^  in  general,  regulated  by  the 
colour  of  the  legs  and  feet.  Ther.e  are  few, 
horfes  with  white  heels^  but  what  have  white  hoofs 
alfo,  and  thefe  are  always  more  liable  to,  and  (u- 
fceptible  of,  defects  and  weakness,  than  thofe. 
of  an  oppofite  defcription.  The  found,  finn> 
dark-colpured-hoof,  of  the  bay,  browNj  or  black 
horfe,  is  feldom  found  de/eBive  ;  but  thofe  of  other, 
coloured  horfes  are  the  moft  fubjeO;  to  weak,  thin 
foles,  difplaying  a  prominence  on  each  fide  the 
frog,  occafioned  by  a  too  feeble  and  inadequate: 
refiftance  to  the  force  of  the, membraneous  mafs 
within;  feet  of  which  defcription  are  alfo  fre- 
quently found  to  have  the  correfponding  conco- 
mitant of  a  brittle  hoof. the  edges  of  which  are  inr 
ceflTantly  fplitting^^  and  throwing  out  a  cpiiftant 
threatening  of  sandcracks,  with  the  additional  mor- 
tification of  being  fubje£t  to  inveterate  thrushes, 
or  an  almoft  conftantly  difeafed  or  putrefied  ftate 
of  the  frog. 

Feet,^ 
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Feet,    fo  exceedingly  different    in  the    nature 
of  their  conftruaion,    muft    certainly   require   as 
different  a  mode  of  treatment,  according  to  fuch  cir- 
cum (lances  as  happen  to  exift.     To  prefer ve  feet 
perfeftly  found,   and  free  from  the  ills  to  which 
they  are  fubjed,  cleanlinefs  is  the  leading  ftep. 
After  exercife  or  ufe,  fo  foon  as  the  body  is  dreft, 
the  diri  or  gravel  fhould  be  carefully  taken  from 
under  the  fhoes  with  a  picker,  the  feet  well  wafhed, 
the  legs  and  heels  rubbed  dry,  the  bottom  flopped 
with  cow  dung^  and  the  hoofs  oiled  with  a   brufh 
impregnated  with  sperma  cjlti  oil.     Horfes   left 
with  wtt  legs  and  hetls^  after  a  fevere  chace,  or 
long  journey,  particularly  in  fliarp  eafterly  winds, 
or  during   frost  and   snow,  conftitute  cracks  or 
fcratches  to  a  certainty.     So  fevere  a  rigidity  is  oc- 
cafioned  in  the  very  texture  of   the  integument, 
that  it  becomes  partially   ruptured  or   broken]  in 
various   places,  upon  being  brought  into  expedi- 
tious a6lion ;  which,  with  ihe/riBion  and  irritation 
then  occafioned  by  the  fharp  particles  of  gravel  in 
dirty  roads,  foon  produce  lacerations  of  the  moft 
painful  defcription. 

The  ftate  of  the  shoes  fliould  be  conftantly  at* 
tended  to.  Permitted  to  continue  too  long  upon 
the  FEET,  the  growth  of  the  hoof  brings  the  Ihoc 
forward,  rendering  it  too  ftiort  at  the  heel^  when 
it  begins  to  indent,  and  Jinking  upon  thc/oot^  foon 
preffes  upon  the  outer  f ok ^  conftituting  pain  or  dif- 

quietude 
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quietude  in  fome  horfesi  and  laying  the  fouodatidri 
of  CORNS  in  others.  Horfes,  in  moderate  work^ 
require  new  shors  once  a  month  upon  an  average^ 
never  varying  more  than  two  or  three  days  from 
that  time :  indeed,  it  is  not  right  they  fhould  go 
longer.  The  penurious  plan  of  removing  ihocs 
half  worn  is  truly  ridiculous ;  they  never  render 
fervice  adequate  to  the  eixpence,  and  the  pradice 
only  tends  to  a  more  frequent  deftruflion  of  the 
hoof.  Thrushes  ihould  be  counteraded  upon 
their  fir  ft  appearance^  without  being  permitted  td 
acquire  a  corroding  virulence^  Sv^telleo  Legs  are 
hardly  ever  feen  in  ftables  where  a  proper  courfei 
of  difcipline^  and  regular  routine  of  bufinefs,  is  ob* 
ferved;  they  proceed  from  a  vifced^  fizey  ftate  of 
.the  blood,  a  languor  in  the  circulation,  a  want  of 
exercife  out  of  the  ftable,  or  a  fufhctency  of  fric- 
tion, leg-rubbing,  care,  and  attention  within.  Sec 
Grease. 

FERN — is  a  a  plant  abounding  plentifully  ia 
pHACEs,  BEECHEN  WOODS,  and  COMMONS,  aud  is  a 
feeming  diminutive  refemblance  of  our  native  bul- 
wark the  hardy  oak,  not  more  in  the  fimilitude  of 
its  growth,  than  its  appropriation  to  various  pur- 
pofes  of  utility.  It  not  only  conftitutes  excellent 
.bedding  for  cattle  in  the  winter,  but  has  been  con- 
fidered  fo  inftrumental  to  the  preservation  of 
GA^E,  that  laws  have  been  /ramed  to  pievem  its 
being  wantonly  deftroyed,  or  unfeafonably  per- 
verted, 
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Terted,  to  the  interefted  purporcs  of  private  iadi^ 
Tiduals. 

*«  Any  perfon  who  fhall  unlawfully  ftt  fire  io^ 
hurn^  or  defiroy^  or  affift  in  fo  doing,  any  gofsj 
Jurzeyox  Jern^  upon  any  forest  or  chase  within 
England,  he  fhall,  on  the  oath  of  ont  witnefs  bc^ 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  a  fum  not  ex- 
ceeding 5I.  nor  lefs  than  40s.  one  moiety  to  the  in^ 
former,  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  The 
fame  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs;  in  want  of  which^ 
the  oflFendcr  to  be  commicted  to  die  houie  of  cor- 
rection, or  county  gaol,  for  x  time  not  longer  than 
thtee  months,  nor  lefs  than  one/'  In  addition  to 
which  a6:,  there  are  other  manorial  rights  and 
heal  ciiftomSy  refpefting  fern  upon  wafies  and 
€(ymmon5y  reftraining  thofe  who  have  right  of  com* 
mon  (or  other  privileges)  from  cutting  fernr  before 
HOLYROOD  DAY  in  cvcry  year. 

FERRET-*-is  aufeful  little  animal,  well  known 
to  WARREN ERs  iud  RAT-CATCHERS,  by  whom  they 
are  principally  bred,  as  neceflary  to  their  own  oc- 
cupations. The  ferret  is  of  great  fpirit,  ftrength, 
and  courage,  for  its  fize ;  is  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  rabbits^  rats^  and  poultry ;  in  the  purfuit  of 
which,  it  will  encounter  any  difficulty  or  danger, 
when  once  put  upon  the /cent.  The  body  is  longer 
io  proportion  to  its  height,  than  almoft  any  other 
^nimal^  the  weazel  and  Jloat  excepted.  The  co- 
lour 
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lour  frfcqiiently  varies,  even  in  the  young  df  tbtf 
fame  dam  and  the  fame  litter;  fome  being  black, 
Vith  white  under  the  belly ;  fome  are  of  a  faint 
ftraw-colour  yellow,  arid  others  of  a  light  fandy 
red.  The  head  is,  in  its  formation,,  not  unlike  ^Ar 
mottfe  ;  thO'  eyes  are  fmall,  fiery-,  having  the  ap- 
-pearance  of  red-hot  iron,  and  cart  confequently 
difitnguifh  objeds  in  the  dark.  It  has  a  natural 
-and  inftinftive  propenfity  to  hurromng^  and  where*. 
ever  the  head  can  enter^  the  reft  of  the  body  can 
cafily  follow.  Whenever  the  ferret  has  fecured 
ihe  prey  he  is  in  purfuit  of,  he  extrafts  the  blood 
yiiih  extreme  pleafurc  hy  fuBion^  but  is  totally  in- 
different to  the  JLeJh  ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
head  of  either  RABBIT  or  rat,  the  fkuU  of  which 
he  direftly  deftroys  with  his  teeth,  the  better  to 
enjoy  an  inftantaneous  and  luxurious  feajl  upoa 
the  brains. 

The  FERRET  ufually  produces  five  or  fix  youftg 
at  each  litter,  after  a  geftation  oi  forty  days  :  the 
offspring  continue  blind  for  thirty  ddys^  and  copu- 
late in  fix  weeks  after  they  can  fee.  They  are  not 
ravenous,  (except  in  purfuit  of  their  prey,  after 
having  been  long  fafted;)  are  eafily  fupported  upon 
bread,  milk,  and  fimilar  trifles,  enabled  by  nature 
to  exift  a  long  time  without  food,  which  is  in  foin« 
degree  compenfated  for  by  their  great  enj6yment 
of  fleep.  When  ufed  in  warrens,  they  are  hunted 
with  muzzU-s^   that  they  may  alarm. the  rabbits^ 

and 
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and  drive  them  from  their  burrows  to  the  n^^y, 
without  having  the  power  to  injure  them;  for  if 
they  were  enabled  to  feize  them  under  ground^ 
they  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
earthsi 

FETLOCK--^The  part  fo  called  is  the  nei^t 
joint  below  the  knee,  and  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  fhank-^bone,  at  its  bottom^  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  fmall  bone  pafTmg  from  this  jundion  to  the 
coronary  bone  at  its  top.  The  tendons  (com- 
monly called  the  bachjincws)  have  their  lower  feat 
-of  infertion  at  this  joint,  which  is  conAantly  liable 
•to,  and  frequently  fufceptible  of,  the  mod  ferious 
LAMENESS.  As  injuHes  of  this  joint  are  fometimes 
incurable,  particularly  when  occafipned  by  a  twift 
,or  ligamentary  diftortion,  one  precaution  may  be 
prudently  retained  ih  memory ;  that  more  horfes 
are  lamed  by  Jhort^  Juddtn^ .  and  unnatural  turns  in 
the  narrow  Jlalls  of  an  ill-conftr.u£led  stable,  (par- 
ticularly in  the  Metropolis,)  than  by  any  ftrait- 
forward  means  whatever.  Tendinous  lameness 
has  a  much  greater  chance  of  early  relief,  and  per- 
manent cure,  than  an  injury  fuftainedat  i\itjunSion 
xofthe  bones  ;  for  the  relaxed  tendons  being  reftored 
to  their  original  elafticity  by  corroborative  sti- 
mulants, BLISTERING,  or  FIRING,  frequently  con- 
tinue/o^nd  during  the  exiftence  of  thehorfe:  on 
the  contrary,  a  ligamentary  lameness,  howcv^ 

Vol.  I.  S  it 
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it  may  be  relieved,  or  apparently  reftorcd,  i$  a!* 
ways  more  fubjeft  to  a  relapfe  or  repetitioR. 

FEVER,-^HORSEs    arc    fubjeft    to,    aod    fre- 
quently   attacked    with,    originating    in    various 
caufes,  and  a8:ing  upon  different  conftitutions  in 
a  different  way.     Judicious  difcrimination  fliOuld 
be  made  between  what  is   (ab  orignt)   a   f&ver 
within   itfelf,    and  fymptomatic   fever, .  dependent 
upon,  and  arifkig-  from,  another  caufe.     Extieftie 
pain  may  produce  f£V£R,  as  in  \9j^^  formations  of 
matter^  where  tumours  approach  gradually  to  fup- 
puratioor     Fever  may  become  attendant  upon  in- 
Jlammatory  cholicj  or  upon  a  fevere  fit  of  thejirat^ 
gury^  or  fpafmodic  aflFcQ:io»  of  the  kidnies.     In  all 
INFLAMMATIONS  of  thc  LUNGS,  the  fcver excecds'dc- 
fcription  ;  but  thefe  fevers  arc  called  symptomatic, 
as  being  a  concomitant,  or  diilinguifhing  trait,  of  the 
DISEASE  upon  which  it  is  founded^  rather  than  a 
difeafe  within  itfelf* 

The  predominant  fyraptoms  of  fever  ane,  an 
agitated  lafEtude  and  debility ^f  the  whole  frame, 
-with  evident  difquietude  in  every  poiition;  quick 
and  ftrong  pulfation;i  mouth  parched  and  dry, 
with  a  burning  heat  to  the  fingers,  when  placed 
under  the  tongue;  breath  of  a  flefhy  offenfive 
fmell;  the  eyes  red,  inflamed  and  promineat,  as 
if- propelled  by  internal  inflammation;    heaving 

more 
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wtdr/  or  lefs  in  thfe  flanks,  according  to  the  mild- 
nefs  or  feverity  of  the  cafe.  Frequent  attempts 
arc  made  to  stale  ;  the  urine  is  very  rtd  in  colour^ 
and  comes  away  in  finall  quantities :  the  dung  is 
generally  bard,  voided  in  fingle  or  double  globulus, 
to  each  of  which  adheres  a  vifciijlint^  indicative 
of  much  internal  {bulnefs  amidft  the  interftices  of 
the  inteftinal  canaJ.  Lofs  of  appetite,  difficulty  of 
refpiration,  a  refufal  of  food,  and  impatient  thirft 
for  water,  are  amongft  the  moft  invariaWe  diag- 
nojlics  oi fever :^  and  as  thefe  fymptoms  are  more  or 
lefi  violent,    may   be  eftimated  the  feverity  and 

D^NGfR  of  DIS£AS£. 

FIj[>GET,— --the  name  of  a  horfe  of  much  cele- 
brity, Mrho  von,  as  many  capital  ftake^  as  moft 
horfes  of  his  time.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Vjernon; 
.was  got  by  Florizel;  dam  by  Mafchem^  out  of  an 
own  fitter  tp  Swetbriar.  In  the  poffeflion  of  the 
Pu«,E  of  Bedford,  he  became  a  ftalliop  at  Wob- 
burn,  and  was  the  fire  of  Augujla^  Cubj  ViSor^ 
Frijky^  Hamadryad^  Nejller^  Fantail^  Zemife^  Grana- 
dilla^  Lady  Sarah^  St.  Vitus;  all  winners;. as  well 
fts  a  great  number  of  colts  and  fillies,  who  w6n 
large  ftakes  at  three  and  four  years  oM,  but  ran 
without  a  name. 

FIGGINO^s  theJtLblime  art  of  ihfinuating  ft 

^ofufion  of  falfe  fpirit,  and  artificial  fire,  inUf  f 

^orfe^  w^en  offering  him  for  fale«     This  is  done 

S  2  by 
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by  privately  introducing  a  piece  of  ginger  (pre'- 
vioufly  bitten)  within  the  fphinSer  of  ^the  anusj 
where,  by  its  painful  ftimulus,  it  fo  irritates  the 
animal,  that  he  feems,  by  the  cocking  of  his  tail, 
the  inftantaneous  ereftion  of  his  ears,  and  the  de-^ 
ceptive  fpirit  he  difplays  in  aftion,  to  be  a  horfe  of 
very  fuperior  appearance  and  value  to  what  he 
turns  out  when  the  Jiifnufus  of  this  deception  has 
fubfided. 

FILLETS-— are,  in  more  intelligible  lartguagc, 
the  LOINS  of  a  horse,  and  feated  above  the  flank, 
beyond  the  laft  rib,  and  in  a  tranfverfc  line  with 
the  hip-bone,  A  horfe  long  in  the  back,  narrow 
acrofs  the  loiiis,  and  tucked  up  (greyhound  like)  itt 
the  carcafe,  is  faid  to  be  badly  made  in  the  TiVLZtBf 
or,  in  othef  words,  weak  in  the  loins^ 

FILLY, — the  femafe  produce  of  a  horse  and 
MARE  :  (he  is  called  a  filly  foal  the  Jirfi  year;  a 
YEARLING  the  y^coni;  and  a  filly  till  Jinir  yean 
0ld. 

FILM — appertains  to  a  certairt  hefect,  and 
properly  ufed,  applies  only  to  a  thickening  of  the. 
eider  coat  or  humour  of  the  eye;  in  which  cafe 
relief  from  external  applications  may  very  fre- 
quently be  obtained :  but  where  any  of  the  internal 
coverings  arc  become  opaque^  (and  fometimes  er- 

roneoufly 
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roneoufly  called  films,)  fuccefs  from  topical  experi- 
ments muft  not  be  expefted. 

FIRETAIL — was  a  name  given  to  three  famous 
running  horfes  in  fucceflion ;  the  firft  got  by 
^hildcrs,  the  fecoad  by  Squirrtl^  and  xbe  third  by 
£clipfe. 

FIRING — is  an  operation  performed  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  of  A  HORSE  for  the  promotion  of  any 
particular  purpofe,  (according  to  the  degree  of  in- 
jury fuftained,)  and  in  the  following  way.  The 
horfe  being  fafely  fecured  by  twitches  and  cordsj 
according  to  the  methods  in  general  ufe,  the  opera- 
tor having  his  irons  in  the  fire  properly  heatjed, 
and  his  attendant  ready  to  fupply  bim  withanothej, 
as  often  as  the  fire  of  the  previous  iron  is  ex- 
kaufted,  he  proceeds  with  the  edge  of  the  red-hot 
iron  to  make  longitudinal  ajid  tranfverfe  ftrokes  in 
fucceffioji,  over  the  whole  part  where  injury  has 
been  fuilained,  and  to  fucK  extent  as  cyircumftances 
may  have  rendered  neceffary ;  the  depth  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  operation  depending  oipon  ithe  feyerity 
of  the  injury,  and  the  Jeqgth  of  tim.e  fince  it  was 
fuftained.  Firing  is  frequently  adopted  in  Jlrains 
of  the  backjinewsj  where  ithe  fubjeft  is  faid  to  have 
iroken  down;  likewife  for  aoNE  and  blood  spavins, 
tCURBS,  SPLENTS,  and  partially  to  prevent  a  renewal 
or  repetition  of  SAND-CRACKS,  as  well  as  for  ring- 
spKES,  and  tAM^NESS  in  the  round-bone  :  in  tj\e  two. 

S3  '     Jaft,' 
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laft,  howeveri  U  has  hardly  ever  been  known  of  the 
leaft  utility. 

FIRING-IRON,— the  inftruraent  with  wHich 
the  OPERATION  of  FIRING  IS  performed.  It  is  a  piece 
pf  iron  about  fifteen  inches  long,  with  a  Hem  ter- 
minating in  a  wooden  handle  at  one  end,  having  a 
blade  of  three  inches  long^  and  two  wide,  at  the 
othxr.  Thijs  blade  is  forged  flat,  and  is  at  the  back 
half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  becoming  gradually 
thinner  towards  the  ^%^,  which  is  not  more  than 
one  third  what  it  is  at  the  back.  They  are  formed 
of  different  dimenfions  for  different  occafions,  and 
three  or  four  are  kept  in  the  fire,  and  ufed  to  expe- 
dite the  operation,  where  it  is  carefully  and  cx^ 
pertly  performed, 

FISH. — Reafons  are  adduced  under  the  head 
^^  Angling,"  why  it  has  been  thought  unneceffary 
to  enter  upon  fo  copious  a  fubje6t  in  a  Work  of 
this  kind^  but  as  fish,  fish  bonps,  and  fisheries, 
have  been  found  repeatedly  worthy  the  attention  of  . 
the  legiflature,  for  the  prefervation  of  property 
^nd  personal  rights,  a  concife  al>Ara6l  of  the 
LAWS,  as  they  now  ftand,  refpe6ting  thofe  rights, 
will  conftitute  the  whole  that  can  be  required,  or 
thought  necelfary,  upon  this  fubjeS, 

By  the  5th  Eliz.  e.  xxi.  f.  ^,  it  is  provided.  That 
;f  any  perfon  Ih^ll  unlawfully  break  or  destroy 
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any  Im^  or  dam  of  a  fish  pond,  or  fhall^  wTong-^ 
foUy  fijSi  thereia,  with  latent  to  take  or  kiUJiJby  he 
fliall,  6n  conviGtion  at  the  assizes  or  feffiofis,  at 
thefuit  of  the^King,  or  the  party  injured,  be  impri- 
foned  ihrte  months^  and  pay  treble  damages ;  an4 
after  the  expifation  of  the  faid  three  months,  ihali 
find  fureties  for  good  hebavis^ur  (or  s^vjkn  years 
lo  come. 

By  31ft  Heary  Eigl«hf  c.  iu  f.  2,  If  any  eviU 
^ifpofei  perjons  fhall  fiifa  in  the  day-time,  from  fix 
in  the  morning  till  fi;c  in  the  evemng^  in  any 

FON DS,     STEWS,     Or     MOATS,     with     fUtS,     kQokSj    QT  • 

iaitj  againft  the  will  of  the  owners,  they  Ihall,  on 
convi£ii<>p  thei^eof,  at  the  fuit  of  the  King,  or  the 
party  aggrieved,  fuffer  imprifonment  for  the  fpace 
pf  three  i^aoi^hs^  and  find  fecurit^  for  their  good 
t>ehaviour. 

'  By  2 2d  and  $^d  Charles  Second,  c/xxv.  f.  7, 
>t  is  enafled.  That  if  any  per/on  ihall,  at  any  timcj 
ufe  any  cajling-nct^  drag-net^  Jfuyve-net,  or  aAtr  net 
whatever;  or  any  angle^  hmr^  noafe^  troll,  or  fpear  ; 
or  ihall  lay  any  wears^  pois,  nets^fiJk-koakSy  or  other 
engines  ;  or  fhall  takt  any  fifh  by  any  means  what^ 
foevevj  inany  RivEii,  ^tew,  moat,  ^ono,  or  other 
water,  or  Jhall  he  aiding  thereunto,  without  the 
confent  of  the  owner  of  the  water,  and  be  con- 
vifted  thereof  before  a  justice,  by  confeffion,  or 
the  OATH  of  ont  witnSfs,  within  one  month  after  the 

S  4  offence 
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offence  committed,  fuch  offender  ihall  give  to  thei 
party  injured  fuch  fatisfaQion  as  the  justice  ihall 
appoint,  not  exceeding  treble  damages ;  and  fhall, 
over  and  above,  pay  down  prefently  unto  the 
OVERSEERS  of  the' POOR,  fuch  fum,  not  exceeding 
105.  as  the  JUSTICE  ihall  think  iit:  and  in  deJauUol 
payment^  the  faid  penalties  to  be  levied  by  dis- 
tress; and  for  want  thereof,  the  oiFender  to  be 
committed  to  the  houfe  of  correSion^  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  months  unlefs  the  party  oflPending 
enter  into  bond,  with  furety,  to  the  party  injured, 
in  a  fum  not  exceeding  lo/.  never  tp  offend  in  like 
manner. 

Justices  are  alfo  authorized  to  take,  cid  in  pieces^ 
and  dejlroy,  all  fuch  articles  as  before  recited  and 
adapted  to  the  taking  of  iiih,  as  may  be  found  in 
the  poiTeifion  of  offenders  when  taken.  Perfons 
aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions, 
whofe  judgment  fhall  be  JinaL  Although  tliis 
power  is  veiled  in  a  magistrate,  yet  the  owner  of 
the  wtfier,  or  fjhery^  cannot  juilify  fuch  a  mea- 
fure,  but  can  only  take  them  damage  feafant^  as  is 
particularly  expreifedin  various  claufes  of  different 
afts  of  Parliament  upon  this  fubjeft.  And  by  the 
4th  and  5th  William  and  Mary,  it  is  enaSked,. 
That  no  perfon  (except  makers  and  fellers  of  nets, 
owners  of  a  river  or  fifhery,  authorized  fiihermen, 
and  their  apprentices)  ihall  keep  any  net,  angle, 
leap,  pike,  or  other  engine  foir  taking  of  fish. 

The 
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The  proprietor  of  any  river  or  fifhery,  or  per- 
fons  by  them  authorized,  may  feize,  and  keep  to 
his  own  ufe,.  any  engine  which  fhall  be  found  in 
the  cuftody  of  any  perfon  fifhing  in  •  any  river  or 
Ji/hcry^  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupier. And  fuch  owner,  occupier,  or  perfon, 
authorized  by  either,  fanftioned  by  the  confent  of 
any  justice,  in  the  day-time,  may  fearch  the 
houfes,  or  other  places,  of  any  perfon  prohibited 
to  keep  the  fame,  who  fliall  be  fufpeQM  to  have 
fiich  nets,  or  other  engines,  in  his  poffefGon,  and 
the  fame  to  feize,  and  keep  to  their  own  ufe,  or 
cut  in  pieces  ^nd  dejlroy. 

By  the   5th    George   Third,    c.  yAv.  {.  i,  it  is 
cnafted.  That  if  any  perfpn  fhall  enter  into  any 
FARK  or  PADDOCK  inclofcd,  or  enter  into  any  gar- 
den, orchard,  or  yard,  belonging  to,  or  adjoining 
to,  any  dwelling-houfe,  wherein  fliall  be  any  river^ 
poTjLd,  moat,  or  other  water,  and,   by   any   means 
whatfoever,  (without  the  confent  of  the  bwner,) 
fieal,    kill,    or   dejlroy,   any   fish,   bred,   kept,  or 
preferved  therein,  or  fhall  be  aflGfling  therein,  or 
fliall  receive  or  luy  any  fuch  fifh,  knowing  them  to 
be  fuch,  fliall,  upon  conviftion,  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.     Perfons  making  confejfion  of  fuch  of- 
fence, and  giving  evidence  againfl  an  accomplice, 
.  who,    in   purfuance  thereof,    fhall   be  conviQed, 
will  bp  entitled  to  a  free  pardpn. 

And 
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And  by  the  fame  Ad,  T.  3,  it  is  ena6led,  Tb^  if 
any  perfon  fhall  take,  kill,  or  deftroy,  or  attempt 
to  take,  kill,  or  deftroy,  any  fiih  in  any  river  or 
^ream^  pool^  pondj  or  other  wattr^  (not  being  in  aay 
park  or  paddock  enclofed,  or  in  any  garden>  orchard, 
or  yard,  belonging  or  adjoining  to  a  dwelling*- 
houfe,  but  in  any  other  enclofed  ground,  being 
private  property^)  fuch  perfon,  being  thereof  coti* 
vifted  by  confeffion,  or  the  oath  of  one  ti^iinefs  be» 
fore  a  justice,  fhall  forkit  Jive  pounds  to  the  owner 
of  the  fifliery  of  fuch  river  or  other  water;  and  iii* 
default  thereof,  ihall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of 
corre6lion  for  a  time  not  excecding^4?  months. 

Stealinq  pish  in  difguife  is  made  felony  by 
the  9th  George  the  Firft,  c.  xxii.  If  any  perfon 
armed  and  dijguifed^  Ihall  unlawfully  jleal^  or  takii 
away^  any  fish,  out  of  any  river,  or  pond,  or 
(whether  armed  or^  not)  fhall  unlawfully  and  wa/iV 
cioujly  break  down  the  head  or  mound  of  any  fish-^ 
POND,  whereby  the  fifh  fhall  be  loji  and  dejlroyed^  , 
or  fhall  refcue  any  perfon  in  cuftody  for  any  fucb 
offence,  or  procure  any  other  to  join  him  therein^ 
he  fhall  be  guilty  of  fe^onv,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

FISTULA. — Any  ulcer  having  a  sinus  or  ptp« 
of  uncertain  termination,  the  infide  of  which  has 
acquired  callojity^  and  from  whence  a  matter  or 
bloody  fanies   flows,   or  may  be  preffed  out,  is 
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called  a  FISTULA.  In  its  mote  hnmediafte  applka-- 
don,  it  appertains  principally  to  the  injury  fuftained 
upon  the  withers  of  horses  ;  pinched  by  the  jfed- 
i/e,  or  bruifed  by  the  harnefs ;  in  long  and  fevcre 
chafes  or  journies  with  one,  or  long  con  tinned 
weight  and  friftion  with  the  other.  A  repetition  of 
the  Jirjl  caufe  generally  lays  the  foundation  of 
great  trouble;  fome  expence^  and  no  fmall  (hare 
of  anxiety  :  attended  to  upon  the  Jirjl  injury^  the 
inflammation  frequently  fubmits  (and  fometimes 
fpudily)  to  the  mildeft  clafs  of  repellents:  a  fo- 
mentation of  hot  vinegar  twice  or  thrice^  for  ten 
minutes  each  lime,  or  a  few  applications  of  llrong 
VEGETO  MINERAL,  incorporated  with  a  proportion 
of  camphorated  fpirits,  will  generally  prevent  any 
farther  caufe  of  difquietude. 

.  There  is  no  one  dijeafe^  or  injury^  to  which  the 
HORSE  is  incident,  more  perplexing  to  the  vulca- 
NiANS  of  the  old  fchool^  or  veterinarians  of  the 
new^  than  a  fistula;  the  formation  and  procefs 
of  which  is  precifely  thus.  A  repetition  of  the 
bruife  and  fri&ion,  or  painful  preffure  upon  the 
wither,  having  excited  inflammation,  nature 
makes  an  effort  in  her  oion  favour ;  tumefaftion  or 
fwelling  enfues,  and  fuppuration  follows  of  courfe. 
From  the  bony  ftrufture  of  this  particular  part,  a 
copious  fecretion  of  matter  is  in  the  firft  inftance 
never  obtained,  Or,  indeed,  to  be  expeCled.  From 
the  great  difficulty  of  fecuring  poultices  fo  as  to  re- 
•  '  '  taip 
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tain  their  fituation,  the  progress  of  maturatiok 
is  always  tardy,  and  ultimately  both  partial  and 
imperfeft ;  the  aperture,  if  JtlJ-mait^  \%  always 
exceedingly  fmall,  from  which  may  be  immediately 
traced  with  the  probe,  one  ox  more  pipes  or  sinusses 
in  different  dire£tions,  becoming  more  and  more 
callous  internally^  according  lo  the  length  of  their 
(landing,  or  the  injudicious  mode  in  which  they 
may  have  been  treated^ 

Various  modes  of  treatment,  and  different  dir 
regions  for  a  certainty  of  cure,  have  been  laid 
down  by  fucceffive  writers  upon  farriery,  and 
frequently  with  little  fuccefs.  Theory,  it  muft  be* 
admitted,  is  one  thing;  the  execution  in  practice 
is  another.  The  volume  of  experience  opens  to* 
the  mind  of  rumination,  and  profeflional  emula- 
tion, a  new  page  every  day;  that  page  now  de- 
monftrates  xht  faEl^  that  the  moft  inveterate  and 
long-ftanding  fistula  is  to  be  finiply  and  infallibly 
cured,  and  the  parts  perfeftly  reftored,  by  a  mode 
cafy  in  execution,  and  invariable  in  effeS.  Let  a 
filver  probe  be  paffed  in  every  poffible  direftion, 
that  the  sinusses  may  be  precifely  afcertained; 
this  done,  let  the  probe  be  properly  armed  with 
lint^  then  plentifully  impregnated  with  butter  of 
ANTIMONY,  and  carefully  introduced  in  fuch  ftate 
into  each  diJlinSi  Jtnus^  (whichever  way  they  divide 
or  ramify;)  when  there,  give  the  probe  a  turn,  that 
every  part  may  be  equally  affefted;  artificial  in-r* 

flammatio^ 


fldmmation  will  fucceed,  the  internal  callosity 
will  be  dejlroyed^  and  flough  off  in  a  few  days  from 
the  found  parts.  The  vamum  may  then  be  cleanfed 
with  equal  parts  of  friar's  balsam,  and  tincture 
of  myrrh^  by  a  long-necked  fyringe,  once  in  three 
or  four  days ;  and  the  wound  being  daily  drefled 
with  the  precipitate  digejlive  ointment^  infinuated 
with  lint  rolled  round  the  prohe^  and  when  pro- 
perly infcrted,  flipt  off  with  the  force  of  the  finger 
and  thumb  into  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a 
(licking  piaifter  to  keep  it  firm,  incarnation  will 
be  gradually  promoted,  and  complete  cure  cer- 
tainly follow. 

FLANK  OP  A  HORSE— is  the  part  lying  be- 
tween the  laft  RIB  and  the  hind  quarter,  reaching 
from  the  part  of  the  loins  neareft  the  hip-bone^  to 
the  bottom  of  the  belly  neareft  the  stifle.  If  a 
horfe  is  well  ribbed  up,  his  flank  not  hollow^  but 
circularly  prominent,  and  his  back  short,  he  is 
then  called  a  "  good  barrelled  horfe,"  and  is  very 
feldom  deficient  in  other  refpcfts  which  conftitutc 
attra6lion. 

FLEAM,  the  well-known  inftrument  ufed  for 
bleeding  horses.  Lancets  are  preferred  by  fomc 
with  thinrjkinned  and  blood-horfes.  Different  kinds 
of  spRiNc-FLtAMs  havc  been  invented  alfoj  but  no 
one  has  been  produced  of  fufficient  merit  or  utility 
to  entirely  fupcrfcdc  the  cftabliftied  cuftom. 

FLESHY- 
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FLESHY-FOOTED.— A  horfc  is  faid  to  be 
FLESHY  foaxEJDt  whcD  that  part  of  the  hotUm  of  the 
foot  on  each  fide  the  f roo  (called  the  outer  sole) 
is  prelernaturally  promiDent,  conftitutiog  a  con- 
vexity above  the  watt  or  trufi  of  the  hoof,  where 
the  fcoe  fhould  have  its  proper  b^r^Rg  upon  the 
FOOT  of  the  HORSE.  In  feet  of  this  defcriptioD) 
the  outer  fole,  from  repeated  bruifing  and  batter-* 
ing  in  conftant  work  upon  hard^roacjis;,  or  from  an 
injudicious  and  dellru6tive  fearing  away  with  the 
buttQri$9  are  fo  exceeding  thin  as  to  indent  with 
the  iligbtf  ft  impreifion,  and  being  too  weak  to  re<- 
fift  the  membranous  expanfion  within,  compulfively 
fubmit  to  the  internal  propulfion,  and  are  thrown 
into  the  projecting  form  already  defcribed.  Great 
care  is  required  in  ihoeing  horfes  with  this  defed  u 
the  inner  part  of  the  web  of  the  fhoe  fhould  be  fo 
completely  hollowed  as  not  to  admit  the  leaft 
chance  oi  bearing  upon  the  prominent  part;  if  it 
does^  lendernefs  and  difquietude  (if  not  lamenefs) 
muft  inevitably  enfue.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,^  neir 
ther  the  buticris  or  draxvingrknifc^  fhould  be  per^- 
mitted  in  hand;  they  only  render  the  remedy 
worfe  than  the  disease. 

FLORIZEL — ^as  a  horfe  of  much  celebrity 
^pon  the  turj,  beating  moft  horfes  of  bis  time  ; 
and  was  afterwards  a  ilallion  in  great  repute  for 
faany  years.  He  was  got  by  Herod^  dam  by  Cyg^ 
net;  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Blake,  and  foaled  in  I768. 

1  He 
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fie  was  the  fire  of  Berwick^  Crook/hanks^  Diomed^ 
King  WilUoM^  Experiment^  Fox^  Ulyjfes^  BuftUr^ 
*JBfd/h^  Fidgety  F^rtunio^  Hape^  Lee  Boo^  May  Fly^ 
Mmfe^  Mtdhtrry^  Nimble^  Pig^  Prizefighter^  Tongs^ 
Mope^  Spendthrift^  Tick^  Tickle^  Wonder^  Brother 
$0  Fidgdt^  (^ho  vfOTi  fiOcx>  guineas  in  179I5)  Eager^ 
Mopejul^  LiUiputy  Namelefs^  Quick,  Terror^  Tar-^ 
-iMr^  H&rmiet^  and  William ;  all  winners ;  exclufive 
of  others  loo  mimerous  to  recite. 

FOAL— is  the  produce  of  horse  and  mare  in  a 
general  fenfe,  including  both  male  and  female ; 
Jnit  when  a  more  particular  defcription  is  required, 
jtis  cuftomary  to  fay  either  a  colt,  or  a  filly 
ifoaL 

FOAM.-— See  froth. 

.  JFODDER*— The  winter  provender  for  horses 
and  cattle  is  fo  called,  and  conlifts  of  barley  and 
•ontfirav}^  peai,haumy  rhe  fliort  rakings  of  tlw;  barnr- 
fioor>  after  threfhing  the  corn,  and  previous  to 
cleaning  it;  all  which,  with  good  (helter  in  the 
moft  fevere  and  dreary  part  of  the  feafon,  confti- 
lute  no  ill  accommodation ;  particularly  thofe  f  arm- 
If  ARi^  in  the  country  that  are  well  managed,  from 
whence  horses,  after  a  winter^s  run^  frequently 
come  up  FIRM  in  flesh,  and  not  very  foul  in  con-- 
dition.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  are  advocates 
far  the  9TJiAW>-YAaDs  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of 

the 
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the  MtTROpotis,  bad  better  ad  the  throats  of  thetr 
HORSEs  than  make  the  experimeDt :  t|;^f y  barely  exift 
in  a  date  of  wretched  ftarv^tion,  are  )>rought  up  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  objeds  of  dreadfiii 
emaciation,  and  commonly  oqcafion  more  e^pence 
to  generate  fleih,  and  render  them  fit  for  ufe^  tha9 
they  are  afterwards  worth.  An  infufiiciencv  of 
fweet,  gpod,  and  healthy  fodder^  or  even  a  pro- 
fafion  of  Jtinking  fiots^  or  mujly  hay^  viU  inevitably 
impoverifli  the  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
$URF£iT,  MANGE,  FARCY,  and  Other  diforders« 

FOIL, — ^  term  ufed  in  hare  hunting.  Whe», 
during  the  chafe,  a  hare,  after  a  head  or  double^ 
runs  over  the  ground  (he  has  ran  before^  fhe  is  then 
faid  to  be  running  the  Joil^  and  with  ftrift  truth, 
for  nothing  can  fo  vaxxch  foil  the  hounds  as  a  chafe 
of  this  defcription.  Old  hares,  who  have  fpeed 
enough  to  break  away,  and  get  considerably  a^head, 
almoft  invariably  throw  themfelves  but  to  the.r^^fe 
or  Icft^  double^  andi;iUAT5  particularly  if  a  hedges 
rorvj  hedgCy  Jtrn^  Jurze^  or  any  kind  of  csvtrt 
prefents  itfelf  favourably  for  the  purpofe.  The 
hounds  continuing  to  run  the  fcent  to  the  fpot 
where  ftie  made  her  head,  over-run  the  hare^  and 
having  no  continuance  of  fcent,  are  of  courfe  at 
fault ;  during  which  delay  of  trying.forward\  trying 
hack^  making  a  caft  to  the  rights  theti  a  caft  to  the 
lejt^  the  HARE  flips  into  her  foil;  by  repeatedly 
running  of  which  with  the  fame  infiindive  fagacity, 
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fte  as  repeatedly  fave^  lier  life;  whhbUt  which, 
and  many  fimilar  innate  Jkiji$  t6  avoid  their  nti^^ 
merous  enemiei,  there  would  hot  long  be  a  HARi 
left  in  the  countiy* 

FOLDIJJG-NET*— SteBAt  FoWtmc* 

Foment AT10N-m4$j  perhaps^  the  inoft  ge4 
nerally  ufeful  of  all  external  applications  in  a  great 
variety  of  cafes,  and  candot  df  courfe  be  too  well 
known,  or  too  much  encouraged*  It  i$  a  procefs 
liut  little  prtfcriied  or  pruSifed  by  FAakiERS  or 
VfiTaaiMAiiiAKs;  either  becaufe  its  efficacious  pro- 
perty is  very  little  known ;  or  the  perfcvering  pa^^ 
tience  required  in  the  aft,  is  too  great  for  conjiitu- 
ti^nal  indvlmct.  In  all  inflaihmatdfy  himouts  and 
enUrgmnUs  arifingfrom  itaAiKs,  stows,  BRtiis^s, 
and  various  other  injuries,  tl^  effi<^acy  of  hot  and 
perfevering  somkktatiok  can  only  be  known  to 
thofe  who  have  i^epeatedly  experienced  its  fahitary 
effcds*  In  faft,  its  properties  are  two/old^  in  as 
much  as  it  affifts  kature  in  whichever  is  her  mo(t 
predominant  effort,  either  for  ahforption  or  fuppn'^ 
ration* 

FoMiiNTAtioNs  are  prepared  by  boiling  three  or 
four  double  bandsful  of  the  different  kinds  of  ^ird* 
ffuUic  garden  herbs  in  Jix  quarts  or  two  gallons  of 
water,  oceafionally  ftirringthem  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour}  then  let  the  part  iffefted  be  patiently  fo^ 

Vol*  !•  T  MSNTEd 
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M£KT£D  with  ffonges  otfianntk^  alternately  dipped 
in  the  decoction^,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  confift'ently 
ufed  without  injury  to  the  hair..  If  the  tumour, 
or  enlargement,  does  not  threaten  fuppuraticn^  the 
abforption  may  be  affifted  by  a  gentle  perfevering 
fri£tion  in  hand-rubbing,,  previous  to  the  application 
of  fuch  R£P£LL£NT  as  may  be  thought  applicable  to 
the  cafe :  on  the  contrary,  Ihould  a  formation  of 
matter  have  evidently  taken  place,  tht  intention  of 
iiature  cannot  be  too  expeditioufly  promoted;  an 
EMOLLIENT  POULTICE  fliould  injlantly  follow  the 
FOMENTATION,  and  both  be  repeated  onc^  or  twice 
a-day,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

The  herbs  chiefly  in  iife  for  fomentations  (and 
from  which  any  three  or  four  may  be  felefted)  are 
Roman  and  comMon  wormwood,  mallows  and 
marshmallows,  lavender  leaves  and  flowers, 
Rosemary  leayes,  cammomile  flowers.  Elder 
flowers,  and  Bay  leaves.  Thefe  arc  articles  not 
a;lways  to  be  readily  obtained;  and  as  they  aire  in 
all  HUNTING  eftablifliments  likely  to  be  wanted  upon 
the  moft  fudden  emergencies,  gentlemen  in  the 
country  will  find  the  convenience  of  giving  orders 
for  an  annual  fupply  to  be  provided,  and  properly 
dried,  in  the  fummer,  that  ho  difappointment  may 
be  experienced  in  the  winter,  when  their  ufe  is 
•^ore  likely  to  be  required.     They  are  kept  ready 

ted  at  the  botanical  sijops  in  the  different  mar- 

Acts 
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JtWs  o^tlie  Metropolis^  and  may  always  be  had  in 
ahy  quantity  under  th^  denomination  of  fomenta- 
tion HERBS* 

fOOT.— The  foot  of  a  horfe  extends  from  the 
fetlock-joint  to  the  outer  sole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hoof:  it  includes  the  coRONARY-boNE,  the 
NUT-BONE,  the  COFFIN-BONE,  and  the  inner  fole^ 
(or  membranous  mafs,)  in  which  it  is  depofited;  as 
well  as  the  frog  and  the  wall  or  hoof  furrounding 
and  fupportihg  the  whole, — See'  Feet. 

FOOT-FOUNDERED.— A  horfe  is  faid  tobe  . 
rooT-FouNDERED  whcu  there  is  an  evident  defeft 
in  aflion^  and  a  palpable  tendernefs,  which  pre- 
vents him  from  putting  his  kti  freely  and  boldly  to 
the  ground*  This  malady  feems  never  to  have 
been  clearly  comprehended,  or  perfeftly  explained, 
by  any  of  thofe  who  have  written  upon  the  fubj  efts 
included  in  the  general  praftice  of  farriery.  It  is 
to  be  obfetved,  that  horses  labouring  under  this  in^ 
firmity^  have  become  gradually  contraBed  m^  the 
hoof  and  proportionally  narrowed  at  the  heels^  put- 
ting their  feet  before  each  other  with  as  much  fear 
and  caution,  as  if  they  were  moving  upon  ^fheet  of 
red-hot  iron*,  the  rider  of  any  fuch  horfe,  being 
conftantly  in  the  happy  expeQation  of  the  horfe's 
pitching  upon  his  head^  and  probably  breaking  the 
rider's  own  neck. 

T  2  The 
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The  v^ry  few  reaforift  hitherto  afligned  fur  tht 
origin  of  this  defefi,  ^'  as  being  watered  when  too 
hot^  then  felting  the  horfe  upon  cold  pianks  without 
litter ;''  "  heats  and  colds,  which  diforder  the  body, 
and  excite  malignant  humours,   that  inflame  the 
blood,  melt  the  greafe,  and  make  it  defcend  down* 
ward  to  the  feet,  where  it  fettles,  and   caufes  a 
numbnefs  in  the  hoofs;'*  are  fo  truly  nugatory, 
that  they  are  not  for  a  (Ingle  moment  entitled  to 
SCIENTIFIC  difquifition«     The  only  two  ratiomal 
CAUSES  which  can  be  afligned  for  this  diforder  (if  U 
can  with  propriety  be  fo  termed)  feem  never  to  have 
attracted    profeffional   obfervation    t^    refie&ion. 
That  it  has  its  foundation  in  l^ng  and  hard  riding 
(or  drawing)  upon  the  kAtd  and  hot  roads  in  tb$ 
fummer  months,  will  not  admit  of  a  fingle  doubt  5 
which  foundation  once  laid,  is  not  only  increafed 
by  every  rcpttiiion  of  the  original  caufe,  but  a 
formidable  addition  made  to  it  by  the  Jlianujul  and 
defiruMive  pradlice  of  fitting  redact  Jk0€S^  from  tH4 
]roRGE,totbey(7^^of  M^  horfs  J  an  unrelenting  ad  of 
cruelty,  conftantly  and  obftinately  perfevered  in  at 
almoft  t\^xy  Jhoting-Jhop  in  the  kingdom,  by  which 
infernal  a£l  alone,  hundreds  of  horfes  are  annually 
foot-foundered;  to  crufli   which  evil,    the  le- 
gislature would  not  find  iii^X^  degraded^  by  enad- 
ing  a  prohibitory  law,  any  more  than  by  condt^ 
funding  to  proteft  the  perfons  of  the  outfide  pafieU" 
gers  upon  a  stage  coach. 


To 
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'  To  juftify  what  is  advanced  upon  the  fubjcft  of 
FOGT-roUNDEH,  let  It  be  recolleSed,  that  perfe- 
wQrin^/riSiQn  will  produce ^r^;  of  which  we  have 
repeated  proofs  in  the  number  of  carriages  known 
to  have  taken  fire  upon  the  roads,  and  to  have  been 
totally  confumcd.  We  are  convinced  a  piece  of 
cold  iron^  ftruck  with  a  hammer  five  or  fix  times  in 
fucceffion  upon  an  anvil)  will  quickly  afford  a 
communication  of  fire  to  ^,  maieh ;  this  being  re- 
duced ta  an  incontrovertible  certainty,  what  muft 
be  the  cxccfs  of  hecU  produced  by  the  effect  of 
ATTRITION  between  the  Jho^  of  a  herfe  and  the 
hardmfs  of  the  road  in  the  fummer  months,  the 
animai  going  a  fiftesn  or  twemty  miles  flage,  at 
the  rate  of  ttoelve  or  fcurtetn  miks  an  hour  ? 

Why,  the  effeft  is  pr^cifely  thisj  that,  by  the 
time  the  horfe  b^s  travelled  si/ita'miles^  the  rider 
difmaunting,  will  find,  upon  inJlatUantous  examina- 
tion, the  fhoe  has  acquired  (by  the  attrition  already 
defcribed)  a  degree  of  heat  beyond  his  power  to  bear 
with  his  hand,  without  being  ferioufly  •  burned. 
The  effefl  of  heat  tuithout^  bdng  the  fame  within^ 
afts  fo  powerfully  (in  proportion  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  jpurney,  and  the  ftate  of  the  road)  upon 
the  foot  of  the  horfe,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
weakeft  texture,  and  the  moft  fufceptible,  that  the 
INNER  «oL£  (or  membranous  mafs  in  which  the 
cojin-bone  is  lodged)  becomes  in  tiine^  and  by  repe- 
tition^ partially  diverted  of  its  moifture^  the  very 

T  3  fource 
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fource  of  fenfation  ;  upon  which  contra&ion  of  th^ 
internal  parts,  the  hoof  loling  its  ipeans  and  fup«> 
-port  o{  expanfiony  contraQs  in  a  correfponding  de- 
gree, conftituting  the  impoverijiud  appearance^ 
hrittle^hoofy  and  narrow  heel^  previoufly  defcribed« 

Thofe  who  have  been  fo  exceedingly  fparing,  or 
fp  accidentally T^^nV^,  in  refpeft  tp  the  caufes  of  this 
DEFECT,  have,  neverthelefs,  been  fufficiently  liberal ^ 
in  direding  a  cure.  "  Firft,  pare  all  the  horfe's 
foles  fo  thin  that  you  may  fee  the  quick;  then 
bleed  him  well  at  every  toe ;  after  which  ftop  the 
v^in  with  tallow  and  refin  melted  together;  and 
hfEiving  tacked  fome  hollow  fhoes  (lightly  on  his 
feet,  ftop  them  with  bran,  tar,  and  tallow,  melted 
together,  and  poured  into  the  feet  as  hot  as  can  well 
be-  born ;  repeat  this  every  other  day  for  a  week  or 
nine  days,  after  which  give  him  proper  exercife 
daily  ;  or,  what  is  ftill  better,  turn  him  out  for  fix 
weeks,  if  it  is  g  proper  feafoafpr  fo  doing." 

Whether  this  mode,  fo  ftrenuoufly  recomT 
n^ended,  and  copied  by  one  writer  from  another^  is 
likely  to  efFeft  a  cure,  every  reader  will  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  judging  for  himfelf:  it  is,  however, 
moft  likely  that  thofe  who  rely  upon  any  profeA 
fional  exertions  for  total  obliteration,  will  be  dif^ 
appointed,  and  that.occafional  palliation  is  all  that 
can  be  reafonably  expeSed.  There  is,  however, 
po  doubt,  bu(  frequent  and  plentiful  impregnations 
3  of 
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of  the  whole  hoo/^  and  bottom  of  the  foot^  with 
spERMA- CiETi  OIL,  madewarm  over  the  fire,  will 
contribute  as  much  to  the  expanfion  of  the  hoof, 
and  the  regeneration  of  membranous  mbifture  in* 
its  contents,  as  any  other  means  whatevef. 

FOREHAND — implies  that  part  of  a  horse 
extending  from  the  ears  to  tht  withers ;  which,  to 
be  handfome,'  fiiould  be  long,  and  rife  gradually' 
from  .the  upper  point  of  the  (houlder^blade  to  the' 
very  extremity  of : the  ear.  A  fprehand  of  this 
defcription  adds  greatly  to  the  majeftic  appearance 
and  value  of  the  horfe.  But  a  horfe  low  before^' 
yfiih.  ^,Jhort  forehand^  and  indented  crejl^  gam  never' 
become  an  objed  of  attraHion. 

FOREHEAD.r— The  forehead  is  the  front  of 
the  horfe's  head ;  to  obferve  the  form  and  effeH  of 
which,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  get  before  him.  It 
is  the  fpace  extending  from  the  roots  of  the  ears^ 
and  between  the  eyes,  which  being  broad  and 
FLAT,  having  ^  foather  or  Jlar  in  the  center,  con^ 
fltitutes  a  degree  of  beauty,  and  may  be  fuppofed 
to  hav^  a  crofs  of  the  Arabian  in  the  blood.  If 
a  horfe,  having  a  wide  flat  forehead,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  full  prominent  fpirited  eye,  they  at 
the  firft  approach  afford  no  fmall  indication  of  ex- 
cellence; and,  upon  nearer  infpe6tion,  a  corre- 
fponding  (yrametry  is  expefcled  to  follow. 

T  4  FORE. 


FOR£^L£GS.«^The  foie^-legs  of  a  horfe  begin 
at  (he  lower  extremity  of  the  uiQ0i.DEa-rBt.ADt  be« 
fore,  and  the  iiuow  behind ;  they  conift  of  whaf 
^re  termed  the  arms,  (or  fore  thighs,)  which  ex-> 
tend  to  e^  i;nk£  ;  the  Jkmnk^h9n$  from  the  knee 
to  the  FETLOCK  joint;  the  fetlock^bone  is  coq- 
tinued  from  thence  to  the  coitetiAEr-BONB,  into 
which  it  i#  inftrtcdz  the  ooranary^bone  in  part  ilb 
the  cavity,  or  box  of  the  hoof,  being  lodged  in  tho 
coFFiN-^BQjff,  (upported  by  the  m*^hn;$  behiadi 
t)icfe  l^ft  are  depofited  in  the  membranous  mafr 
deiKHpiqated  ^  imnksl  solb;  the  wh<^  being 
teripiq^ti?4  by  the  bottom  of  the  Hm/^  thtjrog^  an4 
t^.  Qi^^r  faU^  .The  roRK-<x»£as,  to  be  uniform^ 
(in  a  front  view,)  (hould  be  mit  at  the  upper  part 
next  the  breajlj  ftrong  and  broad  in  the  arm,  bony 
below  the  KH£^f  fVee  from  srt£!eTS,  a  broad  found 
nooi,  firm  |oi«£,  and  a  froo  without  tkrujhes^ 

FOREST,--pA.  forest  is  a  large  traft  of  land  in 
pafture,  many  miles  in  extent  and  circnrnferences 
the  property  of  the  crown,  moftly  well  ftocke<l 
^ith  timber,  (from  i^rhcnce  the  navy  is  fupptied,)  as 
well  9s  with  ^vaxitly  q( undertoooct^JurzBj/irn^  &c. 
for  the  breeding  and  prefervation  of  both  venison 
and  GAMx.  Foreils  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
their  in^munities  are  protefijed  by  laws  peculiarly 
and  folely  adapted  to  their  prefervation ;  the  exe- 
cution of  which  are  lodged  in  principal  officers, 
and  their  fubqrdinates,  as  follows;    justices  in 
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£YREy  CHI£P  WARDENS,  VERDERERS,  REOARDERS, 
VPRB5TERS9  WOOJ>WARDS|  AQlSTOUSi  RANGERS,  BEA*' 
ft|.8S9   aod  KEEPERS, 

A  FOREST  has  iu  fdutidation  under  a  cdmmiflion 
bearing  the  gre^  feal  of  England,  and  when  pro^ 
claimed  through  the  county  in  which  the  land  fo 
f^ropriated  lies,  ^^  that  it  is  a  forest,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  or  a  forest,"  it  then  be-t' 
Coroe^  a  foreft  upon  record^  and  the  oFncERs  be- 
lore  mentioned  are  appointed.     A  foreft  has  its. 

^  BOONDARIES,"  itS  •^  PURLIEtJS,**  itS  "  PROPERTIES,*' 

its  *'  COURTS,*'  with  a  variety  of  regulations  equally 
uninterefting  and.  unentertaining,  except  to  thofc' 
who  are  refident  within  its  precinds ;  to  whom  a 
variety  of  enlarged  particulars  will  be  ufeful,  and 
may  be  found  in  '*  Daniels'  Rural  Sports,'*  a 
tecent  publication  of  merit  and  celebrity. 

There  are  faid  to  have  been  sixty-nine  forests 
in  England,  of  which  the  New  Forest,  Windsor 
Forest,  Sherwooi^  Forest,  and  the  Forest  of 
DEAH9  have  always  been  confidered  the  principal, 
)iis  Majesty^s  stag  hounds  are  kept  at  the  kennel 
upon  4fcot  Htaih^  in  Windsor  Forest,  where  he 
has  for  fome  years  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  the 
chafe* 

The  beads  of  foreft,  in  all  ancient  records,  were- 
denominated  •*  beasts  of  venery,"  and  confifted 

of 
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of  the  Hart^  Hind^  Hare^  Boar^  and  Wolf:  the 
complete  extindion  of  the  two  latter  Ik^,  however, 
long  (ince  rendered  the  term  unneceflary,  if  not 
entirely  obfoletCj  and  the  whole  is  generally  com- 
prehended under  the  appellation  of  game,  and  the 
tAws  enad.ed  to  prevent  its  deftru^ion* 

FOREST  LAWS--are  the  laws  framed  for  the 
prote£lion  of  vert  and  venison  within  the  precin6t& 
of  a  foreft*  It  is  the  bufinefs,  and  the  duty,  of  all 
fulfordinate  officers,  to  apprehend  offenders  of 
whatever  defcription,  and  prefent  them  to  the  fo- 
rest COURTS,  in  order  to  thdr  being  puniflied  ap-; 
cording  to  the  magnitude  .of  the  offence  they  may 
have  committed. 

FOREST  COURTS— are  the  courts  occar 
fionally  held  for  executing  the  forest  laws.  The 
principal  of  which  is,  the  Court  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  Eyre;  this  is  a  court  of  record^  and  is  held 
only  once  in  three  years.  The  Court  of  Swain*- 
motj:  confifts  of  the  verderers,  who,  in  fome  de- 
gree, arie  the  judges;  as  they  receive  prefentmenti, 
and  bear  evidence,  as  well  as  enquire  of  offences  to 
convi£t^  but  cannot  pafs  judgment,  that  power  being 
referved  to  the  Court  of  the  Chief  Justice  (called 
^'  justice  seat")  alone.  The  Court  of  Swainmote 
can  only  be  held  three  times  a  year.  The  Court  of 
Attachmj:nt  is  likewife  a  nieeting  of  the  verde- 
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RERs,  and  held  once  in  fix  rveeks^  being  called  the 

"  FORTY  DAYS  CQURT." 

During  the  time  of  the  great  camp  upon  Ba^ot 
Heathy  the  Duke  of  Richmond  having  taken  up  his 
temporary  refidence  at  the  Rofe  Jnn^  Wokingham^ 
in  Windsor  Forest,  where  the  courts  were  occa- 
fionally  held,  and  feeing  the  regulations  refpefting 
the  Court  of  Attachment  fixed  in  the  room,  his 
Grace  wifhed  to  obtain  fome  information  upon  the 
fubjeft ;  but  finding  none  to  be  derived  from  the 
waiter,  he  defired  "  a  perfon  might  be  fent  up  who 
knew  Jomtthing  of  the  matttr^^     In  a  few  minutes 
appeared  the  fon  of  the  landlady,  who  moft  Jago^ 
cioujly  informed  the  Duke,  that  the  "  lorfy  Days 
Court  was    an   annual  meeting,    held  every  Jix 
rtfeeks  ;"  with  which  very  clear  and  explanatory  ac- 
count, his  Grace  condefcendingly  expreffed  him- 
felf  "  perfeaiy  fatisfied." 

FORM-^is  the  fpot  in  which  the  hare  takes  her 
feat  at  the  dawn  of  day,  to  fecrete  herfelf,  after  mak- 
ing her  various  work  in  the  night  (or  rather  in  the 
early  ^art  of  the  morning)  to  avoid  difcovery^  When 
found ftting^  Qie  is  faid  to  be  in  her  form.  If 
flat  as  fhe  fits,  without  being  previoufly  difturbed, 
file  is  then  faid  to  have  been  fkot  in  her  form. 
Hares  vary  their  fitting  according  to  the  feafon^  the 
fun^  and  the  wind.  Soon  after  harveft  they  ar^ 
found  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oat  ftubbles,  as  well 

as 
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as  in  niihy  graCTy  moors;  after  thcfc  get  bare,  they 
retire  to  coverts^  banisj  hedges^  and  hedge- raws. 
After  Chriftmas,  and  in  the  fpring  months,  dry 
/allows,  particularly  thofe  laying  towards  the  fun 
with  an  afcent,  are  fddom  without  hares,  if  there 
are  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 

FOUL'FEEDERS— See  Appetitr. 

FOWL. — Fowl,  properly  arranged,  may  be 
claffed  under  three  diftin6l  heads;  as  domestic 
FOWL,  confiding  of  cocks,  hens,  geefe,  and  ducks. 
Wild  fowl,  comprehending,  in  the  general  fport- 
ing  acceptation,  only  birds  of  flight  and  paflage,  as 
sea-gulls  and  geefe,  wild  ducks,  widgeon,  teal, 
curlews,  plover,  woodcocks,  and  fnipes.  Game 
fowl,  in  the  earlicft  Afts  of  Parliament,  for  its 
prefcrvation,  were  extended  to  a  very  long  lift, 
including  even  the  "  Heronj'*  the  "  Mallard, **  the 
*^  Duck,"  and  the  "  Teal  :"  thefe,  however,  feem 
to  be  buried  in  a  legal  oblivion,  and  the  whole  at 
prefent  to  centre  in  the  pheasant,  the  partridge, 
the  GROUSE,  or  red  game,  and  the  keath  fowl, 
or  black  game;  the  laws  refpefting  which  indivi* 
dually,  will  be  found  under  their  diftin6l  and  fepa-* 
rate  heads. 

FOWLING-"^ is  a  term  in  fotae  degree  provin- 
cial, being  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe  in  one  county 
to  what  iuis  in  another^     In  fenny  countries,  fowl-. 

ING 
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two  applies  gooierally  to  the  purfuit  of  wt^er  Jvwlf 
and  the  ad  of  oblaitiing  or  taking  them  with  either 
N&ToroyN^  .  In  other  partfi,  fowling  appertains 
dnly  to  the  fport  of  taking  partridges  with  a  net 
atid  GETTING  oOG.  With  FARMXR8|  and  thcmiddling 
claf$  of  ruftics,  particularly  in  remote  parts^/itv/^gr 
9LiidJk§(fiing  are  fynontmoua  terms* 

FOWLING-BAG,  oa  NET.--A  bag  or  net  is; 
fo  called)  which  hangs  by  the  fide  of  a  spoarsMANf 
fufpended  from  a  leathern  belt  paffing  rouad  the 
neck  over  his  ihoulder,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiv*^ 
ing  fuch  GAME  as  he  may  be  able  ^Wo  bag^'*  or 
*^  bring  to  firf^" 

FOWLING-PIECE--has  been  generally  tifed 
to  imply  a  GUN  of  any  defcription,  fo  far  as  it  yiwk 
applicable  to  the  purpofe  of  killing  game,  or,  in 
fafi,  WILD  FOWL  of  any  kind.  It  is,  however,  now^ 
more  properly  applied  to  thofe  of  Jivt  or  Jix  feet 
in  the  barrel^  principally  made  ufe  of  for  killing 
SEA  and  WATER  FOWL,  Es  Wild  or  Solan  Getfcj 
.  Wild  Ducksy  Widgeon^  Teal^  &c. 

FOX. — The  FOX  is  that  well-known  native  animal 
of  this  country  whofe  inftin£live  cunning  has  ren- 
dered it  proverbial :  they  are  common  in  moft  parti 
of  the  kingdom,  (as  well  as  in  Scotland,)  but  vary 
fo  much  in  JizCi^  that  a  late  writer  has  extended  his' 
defcription  to  three  different  and  diJlinB  kinds. 
He  fays,  '^  There  are  three  varieties  of  fox  with 
5  us. 


US,  differing  in  form,  but  not  in  colour,  except  the 
cur  FOX,  whofe  up  of  the  tail  is  black:  they  aic 
diftinguiihed  by  the  names  of  die  greyhound  rox^ 
trhicb  is  the  talleft  and  boldeft,  and  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  Will  attack  a  well-grown  flieq>«  The  uastiff 
lox  is  lefs,  but  his  limbs  more  ftrm^y  formed^ 
The  CUR  FOX  is  the  leaft,  the  moft  common,  and  is 
the  moft  pernicious  to  came,  approaches  nearer,  to 
the  habitations  of  mankind,  lurks  about  the  out« 
houfes  of  the  farmer,  and  deftroys  all  the  poultry 
it  can  get  at." 

Without  defcending  to  a  minute  examination  of 
this  ''  VARIETY,"  which  probably  may  arife  from 
the  force  of  a  too  fertile  imagination,  or  the.  dif- 
ferent ^rczii^A  of  FOXES  in  different  countUs^  where 
the  deficiency  of  food,  or  the  dijficuky  of  okaining 
it,  may  occafion  as  great  and  proportional  a  varia* 
tion  in  the^z^  of  the  animal,  as  may  be  obferved 
with  the  HORSES  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  when 
brought  into  competition  with  thofe  produced  in  a 
more  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom;  it  muft  fuffice  to 
explain  his  natural  hiftory  as  of  one /pedes  only. 

The  FOX,  when  turned^  and  fubjeft  to  nice  in- 
fpcClion,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautifully  formed 
animals  in  the  creation;  and  when  ihai/orm  is  cri- 
tically furveyed,  the  pojffibility  of  his  perfevering 
fpeed  before  fuch  immenfe  bodies  oifieet  purfuers, 

far 
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lot  fo  great  a,  length  of  time,  becomes  matter  of  the 

^greateft   admiration.      Foxes   are  in  colour  of  a 

.ycUo^i&f  red,  or  rather  yellow  brown,  having  on 

:tbe  fotehead,  the  fhoulders,  as  far  *'as  the  root  of 

the  tail)  and  the  outfide  of  the  hind  legs,  a  tinge  of 

dirty  white  or  afli  colour :  the .  edges  of  the  lips, 

the  checks,  arid  ih6  throat,  are  white;  and  a  ftrijifc 

of  the  fame  runs  along  thi  under  fide  of  the  legs : 

the  breaft  and  belly  are  a  lightifti  grey  :  the  tips  of 

t^ie  ears  and   feet   (fportmgly   termed   pads)   are 

blacfe?  the  tail  (called  brush)  reddifti  yellow,  with 

•ablackifh  hue  upon  the  furface;  the  tip  itfelf  pure 

white. 

The  fox  in  formation  has  great  refemblance  id 
the  DOG,  but  with  fome  variations;  his  head  ii 
larger  in  proportion  to  his  body ;  his  €ars  ar^ 
ftiorter;  his  tail  thicker,  and  the  hair  longer:  he 
has  a  broad  flat  forehead,  narrowing  to  a  picked 
nofe;  ears  ereft,  and  fharp  at  the  point;  eyes  fmall, 
and  fiery  in  afpeft,  by  which  are  eafily  obferved 
whether  he  is  influenced  by  affection,  anger,  or 
FEAR.  His  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fo  inftinftively  ex- 
quifite,  that  he  cari  wind  either  his  frty  ox  his 
enemy  at  a  very  confiderable  diftance. 

.  The  fagacity  of  this  animal,  in  the  purfuitof  his 
prey,  as  well  as  his  various  modest  obtaining  it, 
are  almoft  beyond  defcription:  his  favourite  ob- 
jects are  came  of  every  kind,  rabbits,  poultry 

i  without 
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without  exception,  birds^  Rnd  the  finalhsr  quadf U* 
peds.  In  extreme  hunger  he  will  eat  mia^  f^H^^ 
fnaih^  and  in/efii :  fome  kinds  of  fruits  and  bet ries 
^alfo  are  not  refufed*  Honxy  he  is  remarkably  fond 
of}  and^  it  is  faid^  will  even  attack  the  uivus,  and 
liaeard  the  event  of  a  baUU^  rather  than  relinquifll 
the  chance  of  fo  luxurious  and  delicious  a  repaft. 
The  fame  fagacity  regulates  all  his  proceedings  in 
refpe6l  to  bodily  fafety :  when  laying  above  ground) 
it  is  generally  in  the  moft  fequeftered  and  unfre^ 
quefited  places,  and  the  moft  difficult  of  accefs; 
when  at  earthy  it  is  generally  in  the  ftrong  hold  of 
hard  ground,  exceedingly  deep,  of  which  fome 
BADGER  has  been  difpoflefled,  (by  the  fox*s  cun<» 
ning  of  depofiiing  his  excrement  there,}  or  under 
the  roots  of  trees,  by  the  diverfe  ramifications  of 
which  he  is  Shielded  from  every  chance  of  extern 
mination. 

y  In  his  no6lurnal  depredations,  he  is  in  fotne  deM 
fprtc  fyjientatic^  frequently  fele3ing  for  his  conceaU 
ment  thofe  fmall  graify-bottomed  coverts  near  the 
fmatl  hovels  and  thatched  cottages  of  the  labouring 
poor,  where  his  lurking-place  i%  the  leaft  fufpe6led< 
Here,  in  his  reclufe  kennel,  he  enjoys  the  various- 
cackling  of  the  different  kinds  of  poultry,  and 
exultingly  anticipates  the  intentional  devaftation. 
When  unreftrained,  and  in  a  ftate  of  liberty,  he 
fieizes  poultry  with  a  rapturous  eagemefs,  and  tar 
venous  rapacity,  abfolutely  incredible;  his  joy  in 

poffeffion 
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pdil^ffion  is  demonftrated  by  themoft  tnexprefiible 
twiftings  dindi  flirtings  of  the  tail,  with  other  wan- 
ton gefiiculationSy  indicative  of  the  bigbeft  poffible 
gratification.  The  firft  and  moft  prelfing  fenfa-^ 
lions  of  prefent  hunger  being  fatisfied,  he  prudently 
provides  for  theun€eriainty  of  the ^u^ttre :  after  the 
annihilation  (or  fafe  depofit)  of  ^  Jirjl^  he  returns 
for  the  fscond  ;  that  fafely  fecured,  either  in  a  hole 
dug  for  its  reception,  and  covered  with  earth,  or 
fecf eted  in  bis  kennel^  he  comes  for  a  thirds  ^  which 
h  concealed  in  a  fii&iilar  manner^  but  not  in^  the 
fame  place,  well  knowing  the  impolicy  of  placing 
4^11  his  treafurt  in  one  bank,  wifely  recoUefting, 
that  fhould  bankruptcy  happen  in  one  plact^  it  can 
prove  no  bad  maxim  to  have  £FF£Cts  in  another. 

Fortune  not  ,always  favoring  him  at  the  fotme 
points^  he  has  his  alternatives:  as  it  isthei»i5« 
fortune  annexed  to  his  very  nature  to  afford  fport 
to  others^  fo,  with  all  the  retaliation  in  his  power, 
lie  frequently  finds  yj&or/  for  kimftlf.  To  the  help- 
Icfs,  inofienfi^^  leverets,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  feafon,  be  frequently  gives  chafe,  particularly 
on  moonlight  nights,  with  too  much  fuccefs.  In 
this  purfuit  he  vents  a  fenfatjon  of  pleafure^  par* 
taking  more  of  a  yelping  whimper  than  a  diftinft 
bark^.  he  feizes  old  hares  in  their  j/orws ;  perfe- 
vEtingly  digs  rabbits  out  of  their  burrottfi ;  is  inde- 
fatigable in  the  fearch  after,  and .  difcovery  of, 
pheasants  and  Pi^RTRincj^s  upon  their  nejis^  which 
.  Vol,  I.  U  he 
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he  inflaatly  deftrajrs.  The  btagac  ke  uiMkif  oes  by 
night  in  qodl  of  prey,  occajfiom  hMH  to  flc^  mtuk^ 
and  fovictnnes  exceedingly  7^t4f  by  nAY :  in- 
fiances  have  been  frequent  of  hounds  drawing  op 
tOf  and  kiUing  ihem  in  Unnel^  vithoat  a  drMg; 
a«  well  as  of  their  being  found  fleeping  in  the  funny 
banks  of  hedge-rows,  and  flioi  by  r  A&MEas,  (balk- 
ing as  they  layt)  without  being  pievioufly  difinrbed. 

The  naturally  rank  and  offenfive  fineU  of  the 
POX  senders  tt  a  nek  fcaU  to  j}o^nos»  which  they 
evidmly  evince  when  it  hys  welt^  and  they  are 
running  bukast  high;  at  which  time  the  cnms^ 
^Mgpies,  and  ji^rj,  (who  confider  him  an  invincible 
and.  cruel  enen^^)  give  damofons  proofs:  of  his 
prefence,  by  hovering  over  him  with  their  fcreams 
of  eilulliitioo  at  his  intending  fate,  fo  long  as  they 
can  keep  him  in  vitxi^^  They  copulate  (or  go  to^ 
clicket^  as  it  id  caUed)  in  ^  wjtacer,.  and  produce 
cubs  during  lAie  month  of  Aprils  and  the  firft  week 
in  May:  they  have. but  one  litter  a  year;  an  ola 
VIXEN  frequently  bringing  from  fix  to- nine  cubs; 
a  VIXEN  of  the  ^rfi  ox  feccnd  year  not  fo  many. 
They  are  known  to  grow  for  eighteen  months,  and 
to  livci  even,  in  a  tamcjlatcy  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years. 

Doubts  have  arifen^  and  oppofite  opinions  have 
been  ftrenuoufly  fupported,  upon  the  queftion  whe- 
ther the  70X  aadDOG  will  generate  an  offspring  to 

which 
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wiitch  the  prolific  J)dwers  fiiall  continiie  in  fuccef- 
five  pefpMaity:  this  feems  to  be  pofitiveJy  afcer- 
tairied  Jh  the  AFFiRMATivi,  with  one  exceptioiij 
Mrhich  is^  thit  the  a6l  of  copulation  Mrill  be  effefted 
brily  by  the  dog  i^ox  with  a  bitch  of  the  canine' 

SPECIE^; 


irjftahcefs  of  the  extfeirie  cumiiftg^  and  ihnjdtfd- 
gdcityi  of  roxEj,  when  hunted,  and  iii  retumirig 
trbenty  arid  thirty  mile^  to  the  Coverts*  where  they 
have  bedii  fitft  found,  ate!  tpoti  record,  arid  almoft' 
iniiumerabid:  Thdr  courage,  aiJ  welj  as  the 
fir&nph  6f  tjieir  jdrtoti  are  beyond  CdtTfception  r 
tliey  defend  themfeTves  to  the  lail  extremity  -  nxi 
blows  deter  them  froini  their  hold :  their  bite  is  fe- 
vere  afld  darigefdus^  as  they  make  their  teeth  meet 
through  a  ftrong  and  thick  hand;  When  caught  by 
the  HOUNDS^  they  are  filently  refolute  even  in 
DEATH ;  for  reVehgefully  Teizm^-  ufjon  the  firfi  af- 
failant,  their  hold  \s  rtever  reliriquiflied  but  withi 
the  laft  gafpi 


FOX-HtrMtiNCJ-^has  been  for  time  irtimemo-^ 
rial  a  favourite  fport  with  the  natives  of  this  king^ 
domj  particularly  in  t\it  prime  of  life;  the  pleafin^ 
cxercife,  and  bodily  exertion,  contributing  greatl/ 
to  the  preservaticTn  of  HfiALTH;  but  xht  fatigui 
and  danger  render  it  but  ill-adapted  to  the  aged^ 
the  iNriitivr,  and  the  VALETUDiNAitiAN*  The  per- 
fevefirtg  fpced  and  fortitude  df  the  came^  the  con* 
^-  U  2  Hantiy 
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fliantly  improving  high  mettled  excellence  of  the 
H0UNDS9  the  invincible  fpirit  of  the  hors£$,  and 
the  unreftrained  ardour  of  their  riders,  have  given 
it  a  decided  fuperiority  over  every  other  field 
SPORT  ever  yet  known  to  the  people  of  this  country* 
Its  falutary  effeft  upon  both  the  body  and  mind,  has 
eftablifhed  its  enjoyment  upon  a  bafis  too  broad 
ever  to  be  (haken,  even  by  time  itfelf :  the  fuper- 
lative  pleafure  of  every  fcene,  the  diverfities  of  the 
aggregate,  and  the  extacy  with  which  the  whole  is 
embraced  by  its  infinity  of  devotees,  have  reduced 
the  fport  to  a  fyftem  of  perfeftion  never  before 
known;  and  in  this  fome  of  the  moft  learned^  the 
moft  eminent,  and  the  moft  opulent  chara£lers 
are  principally  and  perfonally  engaged  in  nearly 
every  county^  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other. 

Fox-hunting  feems  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  charm^ 
or  magical  infpiration,  within  itfelf,  that  even  the 
moft  ferious,  the  moft  cynical,  and  the  moft  An- 
gular, cannot,  with  all  the  firmnefs  of  their  re- 
folvcs,  fummon  r^folution  to  withftand.  It  is  the 
very  kind  of  rapturous  gratification  to  which  every 
effort  of  the  pen  becomes  inadequate  in  its  attempts 
at  defcription;  it  muft  hc/een  to  be  undcrfiood^  it 
muft  be  FELT  to  be  enjoyed.  A  fox-huntino 
ESTABLISHMENT  confifts,  in  general,  of  what  it  has 
done  for  the  laft  century  paft,  at  leaft  with  thofe 
>ACKS  moft  celebrated  for  the  eminence  and  opu- 

I^ENCE 
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LENCE  of  their  owners.  The  principal  and  fecond 
HUNTSMAN,  thc  firft  and  fecond  wHipPER-nN,  three 
horfes  kept  for  each  o(  the  Jirjij  and  two  each  for 
both  the  lajl ;  from  twejjty-five  to  thirty- five 
couple  of  HOUNDS,  terriers^  helpers^  earth-Jloppcrs^ 
dog-feeders^  and  a  long  lift  of  et  ceteraSj  too  nu- 
merous for  minute  defcription.  Thofc  who  wifh 
to  acquire  stjyjiematic  knowledge  of  the  sport,  (fo 
far  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  theory,)  will  do 
well  to  perufe  attentively  "  Mr.  Beckford's 
Thoughts  upon  Hunting,  in  a  Series  of  familiar 
Letters  to  a  Friend." — They  are  fo  truly  the  cf- 
fufions  of  found  judgment,  and  fo  replete  with  the 
ufeful  remarks  of  an  experienced  fportfman,  thsit 
there  is  no  room  for  any  thing  new  or  additional 
to  be  introduced  upon  the  fubjeft. 

FREE  WARREN.~A  free  warren  is  a  term 
totally  dift  £1  from  forest,  chace,  park,  manor, 
or  warren  •  it  is  ^franchife  derived  originally  from 
THE  Crown  ;  and  the  perfon  having  a  grant  of  free 
warren  over  certain  lands,  poffeffes  a  sole  right 
of  purfuing^  takings  and  killing  came  of  every 
kind  within  its  limits;  although  there  may  be  no 
one  acre  of  land  hi^  own  property  through  the  whole 
dift ri 61  where  he  is  poffeffed  of  this  right.  There 
are  inftances  where  a  variety  of  circumftances  ren- 
der manorial  rights  and  privileges  fo  complex,  and 
feemingly  indefinite,  as  to  produce  litigation  with- 
out perfonal  enmity,    but  merely  that  thc  fucHT 

U3  ftiall 
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fhall  be  regally  afcertained.  It  appe^s  that 
where  makos.  land^  are  fituate  in,  and  fqrrounded 
by,  a  FR££  wARR£N,  the  owner  of  fuch  l^nds  may 
till  fame  within  his  own  m^or,  but  be  cannot  in- 
troduce even  a  qualified  perfon  to  kill  cams  there 
al/oj  without  the  confent  of  the  owner  or  pofleffoir 
of  the  privilege  of  free  warren  over  the  wholes 
if  fo,  the  perfon  introduced  tilling  gamcj  will  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  trefpafs,  which  a£tion  wiU 
lie. 

A  curious  caule  came  on  to  be  tried  before  a 
jury  at  the  fummer  affizes  of  the  prefent  year, 
l8o2,  held  at  Abingdon,  for  the  county  of  Berks, 
wherein  John  Westbrook,  Gent,  of  the  parilh  of 
Bray,  (.fituate  in  Windfor  Foreft,)  was  plaintiff^ 
and  a  Game-keeper  of  his  Majefty's  the  defendant. 
The  aftion  was  brought  to  try  the  right  of  the  de- 
fendant, as  one  of  his  Majefty's  keepers,  to  kill 
game  within  the  enclofed  groi^nds  of  the  plaintiff, 
fituate  in,  and  furrounded  by,  the  wajles^  commons^ 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  faid  forest. 
When,  without  adverting  to  the  laws  relative  to 
/urefts  only^  (with  which  the  gueftion  was  ^totally 
unconnefted,)  the  Court  held  it  good,  that  the 
King,  poffelfing  a  free  warren  over  the  whole, 
poffcflcd  likewife  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
KEEPP.a  to  kill  game  upon  any^  and  within  every^ 
part  of  the  faid  free  warren,  without  the  leaft  ex- 
ception as  to  cnclofed  lands  j  the  p/roperty  of  others*, 
.    '  when 


when  the  jury  inft«itlf  found  for  tte  defendant,' 
by  which  the  right  is  ftiUy  confirmed. 

"  This  being  a  queftion  of  privilege^  tried  on  th# 
part  of  an  individual  againft  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crowk,  4t  might  be  fairly  confidered*  tsoncinfive 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  fues  WARHEi^ ;  btit^s  it  cannot 
be  too  clearly  underftood^  for  th«l  pi'^ventioh  of  iil 
neighbourhood,  and  ^xpenfive  Htigatkin)  aHotbef 
decifiorv  is  fubjoined,  which  took  place  about  the 
feme  time,  though  in  a  different  county. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  in  the  fame  year,  a  writ  of 
inquiry  was  executed  before  the  Under  Sheriff  af 
Hertford,  in  an  afilion'whei^in  Hsnry  Browne^ 
of  North  Mimms,  £ft|.  was  PLAiNttp^,  and  Tko* 
i^iAS  Greenwood,  the  Younger,  defendant* 
Theaf^ion  waa  brought  fdr  a  trefpa^s  commiHed 
by  the  pBFENDANT,  IR  Jho^tug  game  within  thd 
jFRBE  warren  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  who  iS 
I.OKD  qf  the  Manor  of  North  Mimms,  and  entitled 
|o  free  warren  through  the  whole  of  the  Manor.  It 
fippeaired,  that  the  land  on  which  the  trefpafi 
was  committed,  apd  the  game  killed^  by  the  de- 
tBNDANT,  wa«  n0t^  in  point  eJJaB^  the  land  of  the 
Plaintiff,  but,  on  the  contrary,  belonged  to' 
,  Justinian  Casamajqr,  Efq.  However,  as  it  was 
proved  to  be  within  the  Manor  of  North  Mimms, 
and  the  right  of  free  warren  extending^  over  the 
whole  of  the  Manor,  the  Jury,  aftef  confidering 

U  4  the 
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the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  defendant's 
conduft,  who  perfifted  in  (hooting  aJUr  bcingM^arnai 
to  the  contrary^  gave  a  verdid  of  ten  poIjnds  with 
cofts* 

FRET.r-i-The  diforder  which  (in  the  country)  is 
calletd  by  this  name^  is  the  fi^atulent  cholic,  and 
occafioned  from  a  retention  of  wind,!  and  a  rare» 
fadioQ  of  air  4n  the  inteftinal  canal.  It  is  imme-t 
djately  difcoyeirable  by  the  fiilnefs  and.  extreme 
tenfion  of  .thp  parcafe,  the  agonizing  pain  of  the 
horfe,  the  rumbling  of  the  confined  air,  the  partial 
und  very  trifling  expulliorts  of  wind,  the  laboured 
lefpiration,  frequent  groaning,  fuddeoly  laying 
^own,  and  as  haftily  rifing,  conilant  Looking  back 
to  the  flank  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  as  if  foliciting 
relief  from  thofe  who  furro^nd  him.  The  great 
and  leading  objeft  is,  to  promote  a. plentiful  ex- 
pulsion of  WIND :  this  is  in  general  followed  by 
excrcmetititious  difcharges,  by  which  eafe  is:  ob- 
tiained^  ai)d  the  diforder  near  at  an  end.  Warm, 
fpicy,  aromatic  carminatives,  blended  with  ano-. 
pVNfs,  are  the  medicines  beft  adapted  to  thij  fpecies 
of  CHOLic,  and  to  which  it  fpepdily  ful?mits ;  more 
particularly  if  plenty  of  assisja^t^  are  at  band  ta 
t)eflow  the  necefTary  portion  oijlank  rubhing,^  facrf 
^elly  wifping,)  to  an  unceaCng  perfeyerance  in 
^hich,  fuccefs  is  equally  to  be  depended  upon  with 
the  adminiftration  of  mepicini^)  ^s  in  moft  cafes^ 

.  .    little 
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Kttle  IS  to  be  cxpefted  frbiti  one  without  collateral 
aid  from  the  other. 

FROG,— in  horses,  is  the  centrical  foft  kind  of 
horny  fubftance  at  the  bottom  of  thf  foot,  fprcading 
wide  from  the  heel,  having  a  cleft  in  the  middle, 
and  terminating  in  a  point  toward  the  toe.  To  the 
internal  parts  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tenbons 
are  attached,  and  the  frog  is  the  bafis  by  which 
their  clafiicity  is  fupported,  and  from  whence  is 
derived  the  deceptive  reafoning,  that  the  frog  muft 
indifpenfibly  (in  adion)  touch  the  ground.  The 
frog  is  fubjeO:  to  a  defefl,  called  the  frush,  or 
THRUSH,  and  this,  when  become  virulent,  is  termed 
running  thrufh:  it  fomptimes  arifes  from  internal 
heat,  by  ftanding  too  much  upon  foul  hot  litter^ 
(particularly  in  the  livery  ftables  of  the  Metro- 
polis,} as  well  as  from  a  stagnant  fiate  of  the 
FLUIDS  in  the  extremities,  foif  want  of  proper  exer^ 
€ife^  leg  rubbing,  and  keeping  the  feet  clean. 

FROTH.-r-A  HORSE  difplaying  a  profafion  of 
FROTH  when  champing  upon  the  bit,  either  in 
aSion  upon  the  road^  or  in  the  field  with  hounds, 
may  be  confidered  a  diftinguifhing,  and  almofl 
invariable  fign  of  both  gbod  fpirit  and  found  bot- 
tom; for  a  dull  jade^  or  a  horse  o£  the  Jluggijk 
cart  breeds  is  very  rarely  to  be  feen  with  this  ap- 
pearance. It  is  alfo  no  inferior  criterion  pf 
pBALTH,  and  may,  in  general,  be  confidered  truly 
3  indicative 
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indicative  of  comoitiom  :  fev,  if  aof,  liorfes  of 
this  defcription  Jlag  upon  a  JQqnieyy  or  l»rr  ia 
theficUL 

FRUSH.— A  difordcr  or  defed  in  the  centrical 
cleft  of  the  FROG,  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  was 
fonoerly  fo  called;  but  is  now  more  generally 
known  nnder  the  denomination  of  Thau sh,  whiclf 

FUMIGATION— is  a  moft  ufeful  f&oc£ss  in 
all  cafes  where  the  j^i^%A&i%  oi  horses  particularly 
aSe£t  the  heap.  In  recent  colis^  obftinate  coughs^ 
f^JMii^^x  tvmefaBiofu  under  the  jaivs,  sTRANOLESf 
iMruuiMATxoN  of  tl)e  x.uNG$9  lov  fcvers,  and 
even  in  dulnefs,  over<-fatigue,  or  when  a  horfe  it 
off  bis  appetite,  and  refufes  food,  it  is  very  fre-r 
guently  of  perceptible  utility.  Koit^Es  may  be 
fi^mijgated  by  boiling  rosemary^  lavender,  marsh* 

SiALLOW    leaves,    Rttd   CAMMOMILE    FLOWERS,   in   ^ 

few  quarts  of  water  over  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  (training  off  the  liquor,,  and  ftrewing 
the  hot  herbs  from  one  end  of  the  maiiger  to  the 
other^  faftening  the  horfe-s  bead  up  with  the  rack 
rcin^  by  which  means  he  canno;  evade  the  efflu* 
via;  |n  wapt  of  thefe,  or  where  they  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  a  mafh  made  of  ground  malt,  with 
boiling  water,  is  a  very  fubftantiai  and  proper  fub^ 
ftitute,  into  which  ftir  two  ounces  of  anifeed,  and 
two  ounces  of  carra,vay  feeds,   both  frefh,   and 

\previoufly 
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previoufly  beatep  to  powdei:  in  a  mortar.  This 
piafb  moft  HORSES  will  afterwards  eatj  when  fuffi- 
ciently  cold  for  the  purp^fe^  which,  }y'}ih  the  effeft 
of  the  Jumes  upon  the  throat^  the  nostrils,  the 
ptANDs^  ao4  the  hi;a)3,  in  general  will  promote  a 
difcharge,  mi  rpljeve  |:he  fubje^, 

FUNQUSnTTis  jthe  >;oo-feft  fcooting  gramilatiouf 
pf  new  fk&  during  the  incarnation  pf  wounps^ 
licularly  in  horses,  with  whom  it  is  invariably 
exuberant,  andl  requires  fome  degree  of  judgment 
in  the  fappreffipn :  it  is  foo  frequently  attempted 
by  Roman  vitriol^  (orrqfivp  fublmate,  and  other 
cauftic3 ;  but  they  axe  only  produQivc  of  difap^ 
pointment,  in  cpnJftituting  an  efchar  upon  iht  fur- 
face,  and  leaving  the  cure  at  a  more  remote  and 
uncertain  4iftai)ce,  than  before  their  application, 
flight  fcarificatiotis,  both  tranfverfe  and  longitudi*^ 
qal,  with  a  tANCEt  or  bistory,  is  a  far  preferable 
mode  of  treatment,  and  that  followed  by  a  dreiling 
of  lint  covered  with  proper  digeftives. 

.  FURNITURE  HORSE.— In  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  saddle,  bridle,  cloths, 
5^nd  every  other  part  appertaining  to  the  body  of 
the  horfe,  pafTes  under  the  denomination  of  horfc 
Jyi,rniture^ 


GALLS, 
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GALLS5  OR  GALLING.— Lacerations  occa- 
Coned  by  the  too  tight  preffure  and  friftion  of  an 
uneafy  and  ill-fitted  faddle,  or  heavy  harnefs,  are 
fo  called.  They  are  feldom  feen  with  either  the 
judicious  or  the  enlightened;  experience  having 
taught  hlh  how  to  appreciate  prevention.  The 
prudent  sj»ortsman  will  never  take  his  horfe  to  the 
field,  nor  the  hutpane  driver  his  carriage-horfe  to 
the  road,  till  perfonal  examination  has  convinced 
him  the  neceffary  apparatus  is  not  only  Jirm^  but 
proportionally  eafy ;  and  this  (hould  become  the 
more  predominant  in  memory,  becaufe  it  is  natural 
to  conclude,  no  man  exifting  would,  by  negleft  or 
inattention,  give  pain  to  the  very  animal  from 
whofe  exertions  he  is.to  derive  his  own  pleasure 

Injuries  of  this  defcription,  if  unexpeftedly  fuf- 
tained,  Ihould  be  immediately  attended  to;  a  re- 
petition, and  thatfoon^  upon  the  part  fo  injured, 
is  frequently  produftive  of  trouble,  expence,  lofs 
of  time,  and  difappointment.  When  the  fide  of  a 
horfe  is  galled^  as  it  fometimes  is,  by  the  girth- 
buckle  having  been  moft  improperly  placed  jupon 
the  edge  of  the  pad^  it  is  not  unlikely,  for  want  of 
early  or  proper  attention,  to  terminate  in  a  si 
f  AST,  and  then  can  onJy  be  completely  cured 

extirpation 
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extirpation  with  the  knife.  The  withers  being 
afFefiled  in  the  fame  way,  and  the  faddle  or,  harnefo 
continued  in  ufe  by  which  the  injury  was  originally 
occafioned,  the  foundation  of  fistula  may  be 
laid,  and  will  be  likely  to  enfue.  In  all  flight  and 
fuperficial  galls,  two  or  three  moiftenings  of  the 
part  with  cold  vinegar  will  allay  the  inflammation, 
and  harden  the  furface;  but  where  the  long-con- 
tinued heat  and/riSion  has  occafioned  a  deilrudion 
of  parts,  it  muft  be  dreffed  and  managed  as  a 
wound,  which  can  only  be  completely  cured  by 
incarnation. 

GALLOP-*-is  one  pace  of  the  horsi,  well 
known  by  that  general  name ;  though  it  will  admit 
of  gradational  dillin£iions.  A  cant£R  is  the  flowed 
gallop,  in  which  a  horfe  bears  mofl;  upon  his 
haunches,  but  lightly  on  the  bit ;  it  is  a  pace 
which  fpirited,  good-tempered  horfes  feem  to  en* 
joy,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  lady.  A  ratixg-gallop  is  tjie 
increafe  of  action  to  fuch  pace,  as  the  particular 
horfe  may  or  can  go  with  eafe  at  his  rate  in  com- 
mon ftroke  without  being  exerted  to  /peed;  and 
this  is  the  hunting  gallop  of  thorough  bred 
MORSES,  who  will  always  lay  by  thejzde  of  hounds 
at  it,  without  being  in  the  leaft  diftreft.  A  brush- 
ing gallop  upon  the  turf,  implies  an  increafed 
degree  of  velocity,  but  not  equal  to  utmofl:  fpeed, 

GALLOPADE 
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GALLOPADE— is  &  term  in  the  uiLif Akt 

BiAH£0£. 

GALLOWAY— Is  the  a^llirtion  given  tc^ 
that  ufeful  kind  of  fmall  horfe  from  thirteen  tcr 
FOURTEEN  HANDS  high;  thcf  are  rarely  to  bc  feen^ 
of  exa£t  symmetry,  uniform  strength,  and  ade- 
quate ACTION ;  but,  if  wtlt'hrtd^  \ht\t  qualificst- 
lions,  and  endurance  of  fatigue,  txz^t^^  defcrip-^ 
tion. 

GAMBLERS— confift  of  two  fets  ;  -firft,  thofd 
vhofe  thirll  for  gaming,  (called  play)  is^infa* 
tiatev  and  Mfho  hsrve  pRdpAttV  to*  lose;  thefe 
are  gentlemen,  who^  pofleflfeng  a  reRned  fenfe  o^ 
HONOR  themfelves,  ftever  meanly  deJTcend  to  fuf* 
p€&  the  integrity  of  others.  An  skicurate  dcfcrip*' 
tion  of  their  opponents  will  be  found  under  the 
head  ''  Black  Legs,"  where  the  pi^fifices  o^  *^  the 
Jamity^  are  more  fully  explained. 

GAME — for  the  prefervation  of  which  luch  si 
fucceffion  of  laws  have  been  enaSed,  w^re,  in 
many  of  the  former  preambles  to  thfe  different  acts^ 
af  Parliament,  extended  to  "  the  fferon^  Pi'gemj 
MMard^  Ducl^  Tealy  Widgeon,  or  zxty  Jiich  Towlf 
but  in  the  prefent  conftruftfon,  OAMt  is'  generally* 
confidered  to  imply  no  more  than  the  hare,  phea- 

S.ANT,    PARTRIDGK,     HEATfi-FOWL^    aud    MOOR   GAMIs/ 

which  are  the  whole  of  what  is  intentionally  in-* 
5  etuded 
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eluded  in  the  gams  laws  ;  anid  whs^t  peiffotls  pof* 
fefled  of  certain  qtialifcoHdn^^  as  well  as  sLti  ah^ 
NUAL  CERTIFICATE,  are  cmpowcred  to  kill.  Deer 
of  every  defcri^tion  are  alfo  denominated  game  ; 
but  they  arc  prote&ed  by  laws  afypropriatd  to 
their  peculiar  prefervation.  Rabbits  were  alfd 
included  in  many  of  the  carlieft  ads  relating  to 
GAMEy  but  are  now  confidered  of  ;io  confequence^ 
except  in  warrens,  where  being  private  pro^ 
pcrty,  and  produdiive  of  annual  prtrfit,  they  bare! 
LAWS  for  the  fccurity  of  the  owner^  with  very 
heavy  penalties  annexed  to  their  deftruftion. 
Proprietors  of  bove-hoi^se  pigeons  have  like- 
wife  legal  means  of  redrefs,  upon  their  pige<HU 
being  'mavtonly  ibot  at  or  deftroyed.  The  vmllardi 
wild^iukj :  wdgc^fiy  iealj  &c.  are  not  without 
LAWS  for  their  increafe,  and  proportional  preferva*'' 
tton.     See  Decoy. 

GAME  COCK.—The  true-bred  game  cock  is  a 
fpecies  of  fowl  almoft  peculiar  to  this  country; 
his  natural  and  inftin&ive  courage  will  never  per- 
mit him  to  yieW  to  an  opponent,  however  he  may^ 
be  fuperior  m  weight  and  strength  ;  but  he  will, 
even  unde^  thofe  difad vantages,  continue  to  fight 
till  literally  cut  to  pieces.  After  the  lofs  of  eye\y 
With  the  body  v/ounded  and  perforated  in  every 
part,  when  even  the  u/e  of  his  Itgi  are  $one^  and 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  (land,  but  lays  extended^ 
upon  the  fody  witb  his  victorious  opponent  exult«* 

ingly 
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ingly  CROWING  over  his  mangled  fraftie,  he  witi 
continue  tojhcw  fight  with  his  beaky  to  the  latf  re- 
mains of  tife^ 

,  Thofe  NOBLEMtN  and  oentlemen  who  have 
(from  hereditary  rule,  and  local  cuftom)  continued 
the  fport  of  COCKING,  in  the  neighbourhoods  where 
their  country  manfions  and  landed  eftates  lay,  have 
been,  and  are,  exceedingly  circumfpeft  and  cau- 
tious in  the  breed,  left  any  chance  of  contapfiina^^ 
lion  fhould  creep  in^  by  an  injudicious,  improper^ 
or  unlucky,  crofs  in  the  blood;  for  as  fome  hun* 
BREos  of  pounds  are  frequently  depending  uport 
ONE  MAIN,  and  that  main  upon  the  battle  of  a  Jingle 
cock,  no  fuch  money  caa  be  betted  with  a  probable 
or  equal  chance  of  winning,  unlefs  the  .unfullied 
purity  of  the  breed  is  moft  accurately  afcertained. 
In  confirmation  of  which  remarkf  it  is  to  be.ob- 
ferved,  that  whenever  a  cock,  in  fighting,  de- 
clines the  battle,  no  longer  faces  his  adverfary, 
but  repeatedly  turns  tail,  and  runs  away,  his  blood 
is  no  longer  to  be  relied  on;  and  fuch  cock  has  not 
only  his  neck  broke  in  the  Pit,  but  the  whole  of 
that  breed  are  deftroyed,  to  prevent  farther  conta- 
mination, as  well. as  future  lofs,  difgrace,  and  dif- 
appointment. 

Game   cocks  are   bred  of  various  colours,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  or  opinion  of  :d;flFeteat  aaia- 
TEURs,  many  of  whom  have,  their.,  favourite  plu- 
mage ; 
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JS^agCr  th^ir  colours  are  technically  defcribed  by 
the  variations  in  feather,  bpd  are  as  follow:  The 
black  or  pheafant-breafted  red;  the  black-breafted 
ginger;  the  fpeckle-breafted  ginger  dun;,  the 
black'breafted  yellow  duckwino;  the  turkey* 
breafted  ditto;  the  smutty  uun;  the  brass* 
WINGED  black;  and  the  smock,  which  is  Sk*milk* 
white^  having  the  appearance  of  a  common  barn-- 
door  fowl',  and  the  odds  are  proportionally  againft 
them  whenever  they  are  brought  to  Pitj  which  is 
now  but  feldom,  the  breed  being  nearly  or  quite 
deftroyed. 

Two  opinions  have  always  been,  and  ft  ill  are, 
entertained  refpefting  the  cocks  moft  proper  to 
breed  from^  admitting  the  ftaiidard  of  bone^  Jirtngth^ 
weighty '^nd  Jlanding^  to  be  juft  the  fame.  Some 
prefer  breeding  from  a  cock  who  has  won  many 
hard-Jought  battles,  by  which  his  own  blood  is  fo 
fairly  proved;  whilft  others  maintain  the  con- 
fiftency  of  breeding  only  from,  the  full  brothers  of 
fuch,  (who  are  called  maiden  cocks,  as  never 
having  fought,)  under  an  impreffion,  that  the 
former  muft.  have  fuflained  material  injury  by  the 
wounds  received,  and  the  blood  loji^  in  the  battles  he 
had  formerly  fought.  However  thofe  who  breed 
GAME  fowl  may  differ  upon  this  particular  point, 
it  is  an  opinion  nearly  unanimous,  that  if  you 
breed  entirely  for  the  Pit,  that  no  cock  {liquid  be 
bred  from  younger  than  tv/o,   or  more  than  six, 

\^ol.  I.  X  ye^rs 
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y<5afs  old*  Although  it  i4  right  to  hrttd  frohi  i 
ftrong,  bony,  clofe-madcj  majeftiCj  high-flandih^ 
cock,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  prudent  fo  to  do  fronl 
cocks  muck  aboxi6  match  weight;  that  is  to  fay, 
nertr  to  exceed  tovit.  ^ounusj  iwislve  ounces, 
at  the  utttiofti  for  fliould  the  hens  protc  larg6 
eiro^  tht  progeny  might  run  ftill  more  into^r^  and 
h&ne^  and  never  fall  into  any  match  whatever. 

In  breeding  Came  chicken,  to  breed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  there  are  fome  general  rules,  which  (houltf  be 
flriaiy  attended  to,  and  invariably  perfevered  in. 
No  BROOD-cocK  fhould  walk  with  more  thany^wr 
htns  j  thrfee  beings  in  faft,  fully  fufficient.  Game 
HEMS  (hquld  never  be  permitted  to  bdng  forth  H 
clutch  of  chickens  before  the  loft  week  iii  Fe* 
BRUARY,  nor  ^fter  the  Jirfi  week  in  MAtj  thole 
hatched  in  March  and  Ai^ril  are  only  adapted  to 
the  Pit,  and  are  always  preferable,  in  size  and 
GftowtH,  to  thofe  hatched  at  any  other  feafoh  of  the 
year.  Hen^  after  hatching  fhould  be  cooped  ^Jwn^ 
ier^  where  the  chickens  cannot  ihterflaix;  as  th6 
hens  will  not  only  kill  the  young  of  each  other^  but 
fiGHT  tJiEiilfeELVES  witft  the  lamb  inveteracy  as 
THE  cocKs.  If  a  game  hen,  with  chicken,  retteatt 
^ken  attacked  by  another  in  the  fame  ftate^  her 
produce  has  been  fufpeSed  to  proves  in  future, 
de/eBive  in  courage;  this  opinion  has,  however, 
been  founded  upon  falfe. principles;  becaufe  it  is  a 
very  common  circumftance  for  the  younger  hert  to 

give 
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give  ptact'to  an  older,  a3  it  always  is  for  the  stag 
to  fubmii  to  tbe  dLD  cock^  who  muft  and  will  co»^ 
tifiue  htafter  of  bis  walk. 

Duriiig  the  fifft  year  after  being  hatched,  they 
are  called  individually  chicrsn;  from  twelve 
months  to  two  years  old,  they  are  termed  stags, 
and  from  that  period  called  cocks,  being  then 
thought  in  thiir  prime;  but  they  are  probably 
more  fb  at  thres,  if  properly  walked*  Cock 
CHICKENS  ihoiild  never  be  permitted  to  run  too. 
long  together,  but  be  feparated  as  foon  as  they 
begin  fighting  with  each  oiher ;  and  this  ought  id 
be  tbe  more  ftriftly  attended  to,  becaufo  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  out  of  a  tvkale  clutch^  by 
neglect  or  inattention,  what  with  Jcalped  heads^ 
lefsofeyes^  broken  beaks^  ct  defond^d  feet^  not  one 
has  ever  been  brought  to  the  fcale. 

Cock  chicken,  when  firft  removed,  at  three  or 
four  months  old,  are  placed  wliere  they  continue 
to  walk  under  an  old  cock,  and  will  continue 
ob^i^nt  and  fubmii&ve  till  nine  anrd  tm^  orfome^* 
times  TWfeLVE  months  old;  the  experiment  h 
rteverthelefs  too  hazardous  to  be  made ;  they  had 
much  better  be  taken  to  a  master-walr  in  proper 
time,  to  avoid  the  probability  of  either  cnt  or 
both  being  spoiled.  The  moft  eminent  brsbders, 
as  well  as  the  moft  enthiifiaftic  bsttsrs,  have  one 
mode  of  endeavouring  to  fix  a  criterion,  how  far 

X  2  they 
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they  can  depend  upon  the  httl^  the  Jight^  and  the 
hloodj  of  any  particular  breed  or  crom. they  may 
have  been  induced  to  adopt.  This  experiment 
(dreadfully  cruel  as  it  is)  is  termed  **  cUTTiNa 
out/'  and  corififts  iri  pitting  fuch  chicken'  offevtnj 
eighty  or  nine  months  aid,  unarmed^  againft  their 
own  brothers,  or  others  of  fuperior  age^  weighty 
And  Jlrength,  having  silver  spurs;  if  the  chicken* 
fo  unarmed,  and  without  the  leaft  chance  of  fiic- 
cefs,  continues  the  combat  till  completely  deprived 

^/  life^  without  difplaying  the  leaft  tendency:  to 
Cowardice,  or  confcioufnefs  of  defeat,  more  of  his 
brothers  have  the  fame  fevere  and  **  fiery  ordeal'* 

rto  undergo,  when,  if  the  refult  is  juft  the  faine» 
the  crofs  is  admitted  to  he  good^  and  the  breed  is 
perfevered  in,  till,  from  circumftances,  the  blood 
is  thought  to  degenerate,,  when  new  croffes  are 
adopted,  and  new  experiments  made.  See  Cock- 
ing, Cock-match,  and  Cockpit. 

'  GAMINGj— is  that  deftxu6live  vice  which  has 
annihilated  fome  of  the  moft  princely  fortjunes  in 
this,  and,  perhaps,  in  every  other  kingdom :  it  is 
a  whirlwind  of  devaftating  infatuation,  which  de- 
ftroy's  every  thing  before  it:  like  the  effeft  of  un- 
reftrained  fire,  it  continues  its  ravages  fo  lOqg  as 
there  is  a  fingle  combuftible  to  feed  the  flame. 
The  moft  magnificent  MANSIONS,  the  rtioft  lordly 
possessions,  the  jnoft  majestic  "  towering  woods," 
and  the  moft  cxtenfive  fertile  vales,  hav,e.been 

.  in 
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in-  one  night  fwtpt  away  by  this  infernal  and  de- 
itrudive  propenfity.  Thoufands,  educated  in  af* 
rLV£Nc%  and  left  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  flouriOiing 
iNi>£i»£Ni)£Nti£,  have  been  reduced  to  the  grcatejh 
lufont,  and  died  miferdbU  repeniants  within  the 
dreary  confines  of  a  prison,  by  the  certain  effeft 
of  an  attachment  to  this  mod  dreadful  of  all  mc^Si 
li/hich  the  united  WISDOM  of  the  Legislature  has 
fo  ftrenuoufly  ende^ourcd  to  fupprefs.  Laws 
have  been  framed,  and  are  rigidly  enforced,  fbr  its 
prcwntion;  heavy  stamp  duties  have  been  laid 
upon  CARDS  and  dice,  that  thofe  who  ufe  them  may 
Toluntarily  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  $tate, 
by  which  both  perfon  and  property  are  prote6led; 
and,  as  a  farther  proportional  prohibition,  no 
GAMING  DEBt  IS  rccoverablc  BY  LAW  where  the  fum 
fitei/or  fliall  exceed  ten  pounds.   Sc6  Betting.    » 

GAMING-HOUSES-t-are  thofe  infamous  noc- 
turnal RECEPTACLES  of  thc  moft  abandoned  ini- 
quity, where  fuch  fcenes  of  villainy  are  in  perpetual 
practice,  that  the  moft  fertile  pen  muft  be  inade- 
iquatc  to  even  a  tolerable  reprefentation.  Thefc 
houfes  in  the  Metropolis,  are,  by  the  sporting 
WORLD,  denominated"  Hells;"  and  fo  truly  are 
they  entitled  to  that  fublime  diftinClion,  that  the 
whole  FORCE  of  magistracy  has  been  moft  laudably 
and  iuccefsfully  exerted  againft  them  without  ex- 
ception. Houfes  of  this  defcription  are  appro- 
priated only  to.  the  purpofes  ol  play^  and  that  of  the 

X3  moft 


Tdott  unfair  defcription*     They  9rc  kept  by  fY$* 

TEMATIC     DE?REDAT01ll,     "  who    ftuU     tl^    W^tf 

tnen  who  have  no  credit  to  fi$pp0rt^  no  ripwtmtian 
to  AT/^Ti  and  who  are  as  completely  loft  to  every 
fenTe  of  fliame,  as  they  are  completely  banJihe4 
from  the  rcfpeftable  claffes  of  fpciety.  Here  ith 
where  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  the  inju^ 
dicious,  *and  the  incpnfiderate,  facri^ce  not  only 
^heir  qwn,  and  often  the  property  of  othua,  but 
projlitutt  alfo  that  moft  invaluable  gem  (their  intet 
GRiTY,  and  with  it  a  peac^  of  minp  ney^  to  b^ 
rcftorcd. 

From  the  Jirji  mmetU  of  entering  fuch  «in  ioit 
quitous  fink  of  pollution^  fuch  a  complication  of 
VILLAINY,  and  fuch  a  combination  of  the  moft 
(iefperate  and  abandoned  thieves,  every  infatuate4 
adventurer  ipay  date  the  origin  o{  future  fn^ifiry^ 
Whether  it  ibe  cards,  dice^  E.  O.  or  whatever 
GAME  or  kame  the  fpcculatiye  fport  maybe,  the 
credulous^  unfvfpeBing  dupe  has  no  one  phanpe  tq 
WIN,  but  inevitably  every  chance  to  loftf  uiider  the 
certainty  of  their  fyftematic  depredation.  Thus  far 
in  explanation  of  thofe  Hells,  legally  conCdered 
nuifanqes  to  fociety,  a^  being  prejudicial,  to  th^ 
morals,  and  (deftruftive  to  the  property,  of  fuch 
individuals  as  unhappily  fall  within  the  vortex  qf 
fo  fafhionable  an  influence;  but  there  are  other! 
pAMiNG  HOUSE5  of  a  fupcrior  order,  and  of  the  moft 
magnificent  defcription^  fupportcd  in  all  the  ftyle 
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of  EASTJ5IVII  spttKDPJi,  by  annual  cantril\ution 
from  thq  firft  cbarafiters  in  the  kingdom,  smd  called 
"  ^uB^ca.iPTjQ?^  HQU5E5/'  to  whicfa  QOHc  but  their 
own  iNpjvii)0AL  MEMBxas  a^e  admitted  under  any  . 
plea  whatever;  ^nd  tbefe,  as  private  houfes,  being 
ABOVE  THE  j.A\v,  ahy  member  poffeffcs,  of  courfc, 
the  privilege  of  ruining  himfclf^  and  reducing  his 
family  to  hggary^  without  tranrgrefTing  the  laws 
of  HIS  couKTRV,  or  incurring  the  tenfure  of  his 
bell  and  Ripft  faibioxiabk  friends. 

GAME-KEEPERS-mare  pcrfons  delegated  by 
legal  prefcription,  to  provide  oame  for  the  purpofcs 
of  thofe  by  whom  they  axe  appointed,  to  preserve 
and  pa4?TECT  it  agaixift  ^  clafs  of  adventurers  (dcno-^ 
xninatqd  poachers)  by  night,  as  well  as  an  unfair  or 
improper  deftruftioo  of  it  1>y  day*  Every  lord  or 
LADv  of  a  MAHOR  are  authorized,  by  writing  under 
their  h^nds  find  feais,  to  empower  a  GAME-K££p£a 
Xjo  kill  within  the faii  manor^  any  hare,  pheasant, 
PARTRiJOOEi  or  other  game*  If,  however,  fucH 
garoe»1ceeper  ftall  fell  or  difpofe  of  the  game  he 
fcall  fo  kiU«  without  the  knowledge  or  confent  of 
the  faicj  j.orp  or  lady,  and  Ihs^ll  be  conviSed, 
yppii  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  a  Juftice  of 
Peace,  he  (hall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  cor-^ 
reftion,  ^nd  Kept  to  hard  labour  for  three  months. 

One  GAMErKEEPER  Only  can  be  appointed  to  kill 
^ame  withiq  one  manor ;  in  which  he  is  authorized 

X  4  and 
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and  empowered,  by  his  deputation,  to  take  and 

feize  all  guns,    bows,   greyhounds,    fet ting-dogs, 

lurchers,   ferrets,  trammels,    low-bells,    hays,    or 

other  nets,  hare^pipes,  fnares,  or  other  ei^gines, 

for  the  taking  and  killing  of  hares,  pheasants, 

partridges,  or  other  game,  within  the  precinfts 

of  fuch  manor,  in  the  polfeifion  of  any  perfon  not. 

qualified  to  keep  the  fame.     It  does  not  appear  by 

this  ^Ei  (23d  Charles  Second,  c.  xxv.  C  2)  that  % 

game-keeper  is  empowered  to  feize  the  game,  aU 

though  he  is  authorized  to  take  all  inflruments  in 

ufe  for  the  deftrudioii  of  it, 

By  the  25th  George  Third,  c.  v.  f.  2,  every  de-^ 
fuia^ion  of  a  game-keeper  granted  to  any  perfon, 
by  Jiny  lord  or  lady  of  any  manor  in  England  or 
Wales,  Ihall  be  regijlered  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  of  th^  county  in  which  fuch  manor  lies ; 
where  be  (hall  receive  a  certificate  of  fuch  regiftry, 
upon  payment  of  otiE  guinea,  apd  one  fhilling  to 
the  Glerk,  for  the  fame,  A  game-keeper  omitting 
to  regifter  his  deputation,  and  to  take  out  his  cer- 
tificate, fpr  twenty  days^  to  forfeit  twenty  pounds. 
The  certificate  muft  be  renewed  annually;  and 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  game-keeper,  a 
new  certificate  muft  be  taken  out ;  and  the  perfoix 
formerly  aSing  under  the  old  certificate  is  no 
longer  qualijied  to  kill  game^  but  liable  to  all  the 
penalties  of  this  aQ:. 
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In  addition,  a  fev  general  remarks  may  be  ufe-r* 
fuL  A  CAM£*K££P£R  havihgno  other  qualification 
than  his  deputation  and  certificate^  is  not  entitled  to 
KiLb  GAME  out  of  the  precinfts  of  the  manor  for 
which  he  is  appointed.  Nor  is  he  empowered  to 
demand  the  name,  or  a  sight,  of  the  certificate 
of  any  qualified  perfon  otU  of  his  own  diftrift ;  un- 
lefs  he  is  qualified  to  kill  game  in  his  own  right, 
(exclufive  of  his  deputation,)  and  is  poflefled  of 
his  THREE  guinea  Certificate;  in  which  cafe  he 
may  do  either  or  both.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that,  although  he  is.  qualified  to  kill  game  in  his 
own  right,  and  ads  under  a  deputation  for  a  certain 
fpecified  manor,  he  is  liable  to  the  penalty  pre-* 
fcribed  by  the  AS,  if  he  is  informed  againft  for, 
and  conviS^d  of,  killing  game  out  of  that  manor; 
without  being  previoufly  pofleffed  of  the  three 
guinea  certificate.  Any  game-keeper  killing  or 
taking  a  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  or  other  game, 
under  colour  of  being  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,'  and  afterwards  selling  and  disposing 
thereof,  without  the  confent  of  the  faid  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  upon  conviftion,  on  the  complaint  of 
fuch  Lord,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before 
a  Juftice,  fliall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
reaionfor  three  months,  and  there  kept  to  hard 
labour. 

GAME  LAWS.— The    laws    framed   for    thct 
^RESERVATION  pf  THE  GAME^  are,  by  thc  different 

Acts 
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Acts  of  Pahi^xamknt,  during  fev^rsU  fijccceflSvc 
reigns,  become  fo  truly  voluiuinous,  an<J  ii>  ma.«ij^ 
iuftances  thought  fo  truly  complex,  that  it  is  imr. 
prafticable  tp  ceduce  any  moderate  abridgement  of 
the  whole  withiu  thjp  intentional  limits  of  thif 
Work.  But  as  many  of  the  former  A^s  (at  lea& 
many  of  the  claufes  m  thofc  A&s)  though  unre^ 
pealed,  afe  in  pjraQice  almo(|  obfoletc,  it  is  pror* 
pofed  (divefted  of  legal  tautology)  to  bxixig  a  re^ 
view  of  the  exillipg  p;airts  of  the  oau^  law^  as  they 
now  ftand,  and  as  they  are  now  afted  upon,  into 
as  concife  a  poinx  pf  view  as  th^  fubjefl  will  afi^itf 
and  fo  perfeflly  free  froip  an>bigyity^  as  to  be  ren» 
dered  perfeQly  clw*  to  the  njoll  moderate  c^omprc- 
henfion:  at  l^aft  jas  much  fo,  as  can  be  exp^f^ 
upon  Jt.Aws,  that,  after  all  the  refinemcut  of  xy^^j^p*^ 
RiES,  after  all  the  inveftigatiop  and  delib/^ration  of 
the  different  JLEpisLATyaEs^  and  the  advantages  de-rv 
rived  alfo  from  the  fage  opinions  of  the  moA  learned 
in  THE  LAW,  are  certainly  lefs  refpefted,  and  Ich 
effectual,  than  ^any  other  part  of  the  code  to  be 
found  in*  the  ftatute  books  of  Jthis  realm.  Whether 
it  is5  that  they  are  lefs  underftood,  lefs  palatable 
to  thpfe  interefted  in  their  effeft,  or  but  feebly  4iu4 
partially  executed,  is  a  matter  only  to  be  afcer'- 
twined  by  time,  and  fuch  future  arraugenaeQts  a^ 
may  probably  take  place. 

.   Perfons  held  legally  qualified  to  kill  game,  muft 
be  in  the  full  and  undifput^d  poffi^tEoxj  of  a  free-? 

HOLD 
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ffotD  LAi|]>xjD  jESTATi:,  producing  a  dear  tooL  per 
annum;  pr  pofiefle4 oLa  leafe,  or  leafes^  for  ninety^ 
luoe  year«9  or  any  longer  term,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  150/.  other  than  the  heir  appareot  of  a9 
Efquire,  or  other  perfon-  of  higher  degree.  E$r 
jftUUfis,  aa  defiaed  by  law,  are  the  younger  fon$ 
of  N^BL^MRN,  an4  their  heirs  male  forever:  the 
foi^r  Efquirtfi  of  the  King's  body :  the  eldeft  fon$ 
pf  BARoa^CTs,  of  KNipflTs  of  the  Bath,  of  Knights 
Bachelors,  ai^d  their  heirs  mjSLle  in  the  right  line^ 
A  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  alfo  an  Efquirc  for  the 
Itime  he  Is  in  the  commiffion,  but  no  longer. 

Perfons  of  higher  degree  Uian  Efquires,  are  Co- 
l^ONELS,  SERJEANTS  AT  Law,  and  DoGTOR*  in  the 
three  learried  Prpfeffion^ ;  but  neither  Efquires,  nor 
^ny  of  theje,  axe  qualified  to  kill  game,  unlefs  they 
have  the  mquifite  eftate  mentioned;  though  their 
SONS  ^re  qualified  without  efiy  pftate.  This,  how- 
ever unreafonable  it  may  feeni,  has  bi^en  fully  de* 
dded  to  be  the  true  conllrufiion  of  the  Aft.  In 
IKidition  tp  every  neceffary  qualification  by 
psTATi,  accpirdiiig  to  the  conftruftion  pf  all  former 
;^fts,  it  isena3ed,  by  25th  George  Third,  c.  1.  f.  2, 
That^yery  perfon  in  Great  Britain  whp  fhall  ufe 
any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking 
pr  deftruQion  of  garae,  fhall  every  year,  previoufly 
to  hi«  ufing  the  fame,  deliver  in  a  paper,  or  ^Cr. 
count  in  writing,  cootaiiung  his  name  and  place  of 
ajbpde,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  county 

where 
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-wbere  he  (hall  rcfide,  (or  bis  deputy,)  and  annually 
take  out  a  certificate  of  having  fo  done,  for 
which  he  is  to  pay  three  guineas,  and  one  fhilling 
to  the  Clerk  for  his  trouble  in  making  out  the 
fame;  which  certificate  (hall  bear  date  on:  the  day 
whereon  it  is  iffued,  and  remain  in  force  from 
thence  until  the  firft  day  of  July  then  after,  and 
no  longer.  Such  certificate  may  be  demanded  by 
the  unqualified  as  well  as  qualified;  and  if  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  fhall  refufe  to  gram  fuch  certir 
ficate  when  demanded,  be  is  liable  to  the  penalty 

of  TWENTY  BOUNDS.  i 

Any  pcrfon,  qusclified  or  unqualified,  who  ihall 
be  in  purfuit  of  game,  without  having  obtained 
fuch  certificate,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
TWENTY  POUNDS.     It  IS  alfo  providcd  in  the  faid 
Aft,  That  every  perfon  having  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate, who  fhall  find  any  ether  perfon  in  purfuit  of 
game  alfo,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him  (after  having 
produced  his  own  certificate)  to  demand  from  fuch 
other  perfon,  the  certificate  to  him  iflbod  of  having 
conformed  to  the  faid  Aft ;  and  on  fuch  demand, 
fuch  perfon  fhall  produce  fuch  certificate,  and  per- 
mit the  fame  to  be  infpefted;  and  on  refufing  to 
produce  the   fame,  and  alfo  refufing  to  give  his 
Christian  and  Surname,  and  place  of  refidencci 
or  giving  a  Jalfe  name  or  place  of  relidence>  he 
^all  forfeit  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 


It 


-  It  is*  to  be  Qbfetved5  that  perfons  taking- out 
A  QERTiricATE,  who  ar€  not  qualified  by  formef 
Ad:«  to  KILL  GAME,  dcrive  na privilege  from  their 
certificate  fo  to  do;  but,  neverthelefs,  remairt 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  fprmer  a£l$^  if  in- 
fornled  againft,  and  profecuted  to  convi6tion.  It^ 
however,  appears,  upon  the  experience  of.  the  laf^- 
fcven  years,  that  fince.  the  privilege  of  killing  game 
has  contributed  fo  largely  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State,  lefs  litigation  has  prevailed  upon  the  fcorc 
of  PRESERVATION,  Indeed,  th^re  is  now  fo  little 
fear  of  an  information,  that  almoft.  every  perfon- 
having  taken  out  a  certificate,  erroneoufly  con- 
fiders  himklf  nominally  entitled  to  kill;  in  full 
confinnation  of  which,  the  lift  of  thofe  who  have 
obtained  certificates  in  the  different  counties,  may 
be  infpeSed  at  the  Stamp  Office,  upon  the  payr 
mentoi  one  Jhilling^  where  will  be  found  the  names 
of  hundreds  who  do  not  individually  poffefs  an. 
independent, TWENTY  pounds  per  annum  upon  the 

face  pF  THE  GLOB^E. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  {>enalty  does  not  exceed 
•  zoL  the  Justice  of  Peace  (hall,  upon  information 
or  complaint,  fammon  the  party  and  witneffes  to 
appear,  and  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the 
matter  in  a  fummary  way ;  and,  upon  due  proof, 
by  confeffion,  or  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  give 
judgment  for  the  forfeiture;  and  iffue  his  warrant 
for  levying  the  fame  on  offenders  goods,  and  to 
3  fell 


fell  them,  if  not  redeemed  withm  fix  days;  render-^ 
ing  to  the  party  i^hat  overplus  there  may  happen 
to  be;  and  if  goodi  fufficient  are  not  found  to  an- 
fwef  the  PENALTY,  the  offender  fhaU  (land  com-* 
mitted  to  prison  (ot  Jzx  calendar  fnonihs^  unlefs 
the  penalty  be  fooner  paid.  Any  offender  feeling 
himfelf  aggrieved  by  fuch  judgment,  may,  upon 
giving  fecurity,  amounting  to  the  value  of  the  for- 
feiture, with  the  cofts  of  affirmance,  appbal  to  the 
next  cenkral  Quarter  Sessions,  when  it  is  to  be 
beard  and  finally  determined;  and  in  eafe  the 
jndgment  be  affirmed^  SefBons  may  award  fueh 
coils  incurred  by  appeal  as  to  themfelved  fhall  feem 
meet.  Justices  may  mitigate  penalties;  fo  that 
the  reafonaWe  charges  of  officers  and  informers  for 
difcovery  and  profecutioh,  be  always  allowed  over 
and  above  mitigation,  and  fo  as  the  fame  does  ikoi 
reduce  the  penalty  to  lefs  than  a  moiety,  over  and 
above  the  cofts  and  charges. 

Reftriflions  for  killing  game  are  as  follow :  No 
partridge  to  be  killed  between  the  12th  of  Fe- 
bruary and  ift  of  September,  under  a  penalty  of 
^ivE  pouMns.  No  prtifiASANT  between  the  ift  of 
February  and  ifl  of  Oftober,  under  the  like  pe-^ 
rialtj.  Grouse,  or  rei>  oame,  only  from  Auguft 
i^th  to  December  lOth.  Heath  fowl,  or  black 
GAME,  from  Auguft  loih  to  December  lOth, 
fiusTARDS  from  December  ift  to  March  ift.  No 
time  is  limited  for  -the  killing  of  hares^  provided 
*'  they 
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iWy  aW  ftde  illegally  tak4j4.  No  game  whatever 
'is  tobt  kti\kd  M  tuiih  fo^ttet  thftfi  oUe  hour  be- 
f^re  kU^  J1IJ1NO5  €fr  ktet  thal^  on  £  kotiR  afler  sun 
ifei',  Und«r  A  ptntUy  of  5/.  t^  thfc  qualified  or  an- 
4aali&^tl.  XilliHg  gattie  m  Su^daY)  of  Ciikist^ 
iftA«-DAY9  Uiaible' to  iht  hme-^thHiy  as  killing  garni 
4ariflg  the  night. 

*  Ally  *ifti|ttalifeed  p6i(on  ^Jlpbflttg  ei  har£,  f hea- 
■^AHt5  tARtAiodE^  M  6th4f  gattie,  to  lale,  is  liable 
W  k  pmBtlty  df  5/*  Fic>r  felling  a  Iiare,  pheAsanIT, 
^Afetl^iDo^^  6f  6flier  girtifej  ttOalififed  or  utiquali*- 
fied^  5/;  If  dihtt  are  fourtd  iitthe.  fhop,  houfe, 
^t  |]l0fltlffl*»n 'i^f  iriy  !^ouLfEii&itj  salesman,  fish* 
WdN^feR^  (*bok  ot  ^ASTti^-c66K,  or  of  any  perfort 
ftdt^ualifidd  ih  kis  ()ttm  right  iiy  kiLt  gamI:,  or  en- 
titted  theteto  6nder  fome  t^erfon  fo  qUaKfied,  it 
lliaH  be  dfcetti^d  ah  ex jK>fing  thereof  to' Tale. 

Unqualified  perfons  tcfing  any  engine  to  kill  or 
"tfeftroy  maiies^  i^Heasants,  i^artridces,  or  other 
gamid,  liable  to  a  pehalty  of  5/,  as  well-  as  keeping 
and  ufing  gi^eyhounos^  setting  dogs,  or  arty 
engines  to  kill  dt  deftr6y  ttARfeSj  feasants/ par* 
TRiDGEs,  or  other  game^  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
5/.  The  keeping  or  ^w^  bfeih^  individually  or 
jointly  liable  to  the  fdrffeituri  ^f  5^.  as  well  as  for 
kitliflg,  fo  it  ftioiild  appear,  from  the  plain  con^ 
ftruaion  of  the  Afts,  that  if*  the  informations 
are  fcpArmtly  laid^  firft  for  "  Reefing  and  vfing^'' 
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and  fecondly  "  for  killing,"  cohvi3icm  murft 
inevitably  follow  for  both,  if  fufficient  evidence  is 
produced  to  confirm  the  offence.  Informations 
mud  be  laid  within  six  calendar  months,  before 
a  Justice  of  Peace,  or  by  adion  of  debt,  bill^ 
plaint,  or  information.  The  whole  penalty  to  be 
given  to  the  informer,  with  double  cojls^  if  broUgbt 
on  in  Westminster  Hall.  Summary  convi£lion, 
half  to  the  informer^  and  half  to  the  poor*  Thefe 
are  the  penalties  annexed  to  former  Ad;s,  indepenr 
dent  of  the  Aft  refpefting  annual  certificates  to  be 
taken  o^t  from  the  Clerx  of  the  Peace,  to  kill 
(or  go  in  purfurt  of)  came  ;  without  which,  incurs 
an  additional  penalty  of  20/.  to  the  unqoalifiedy 
making  the  forfeiture  25/.  and  of  20/.  to  the 
qualified,  who  becomes  only  liable  to  that  fingk 
penalty,  for  killing,  or  attempting  to  kill,  game 
without  the  annual  certificate  fo  prefcribed  to  be 
taken  out. 

A  QUALIFIED  PERSON  caHiiot  come  upon  another 
man's  ground  to  kill  game,  without  being  liable 
to  an  ACTION  for  trefpafs ;  and  an  unquali4ed 
perfon  for  trefpaffing,  fliall  pay  full  cofts:  but  .if 
a  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game,  fuftains  an  action 
for  trefpafs^  and  the  damage  ftall  be  found  under 
405.  he  fhall  in  fuch  cafe  pay  no  more  costs  than 
DAMAGES ;  this  being  a  moft  equitable  conftrufiion, 
to  prevent  paltry  and  perfonal  litigations.  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  l^igheft  legal  authority,  that 

any 
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arty  uhqualified  perfon  may  go  out  to  heat  hedges, 
bufheS)  and  mark  birds^  in  company  with  any  qua- 
lified  pirfohj  to  fee  the  game  purfued  and  taken, 
wijthout  being  liable  to  any  penalty^  provided  he 
has  no  DOG,  gun,  or  engine,  of  his  own,  indivi* 
4uallyi  to  affift  in  its  dcftruftion.    . 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  this  fubje£l, 
which  has  for  centuries  occafioned  fuch  a  divcrfity 
of  opinions  aifnongft  the  superior  classes,  and 
difRifed  fo  much  difcontent  amongft  the  loweri 
without  fubmitting  to. boih^  a  very  emphatic  and 
literal  extraft  from  JtJDCE  Blackstone,  in  his 
comment  upon  the  Foreft.  Laws,  in  which  he  has 
this  particular  paffage. 

*'  From  a  fimple  principle,  to  which,,  though  the 
Forest  Laws  are  now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees 
grown  entirely  obfolete,  yet,  from  this  root  ha9 
fprung  a  hajlard-jlip^  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Game  Laws,  now  arrived  to,  and  wantoning  in, 
its  bigheft  vigour;  both  founded  upon  the  fame 
uiireafonable  notions ;  of  permanent  property  in 
wild:  creatures,  and  produftive  of  the  fame  tyranny; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Foreft  Laws  efta- 
bliflied  only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the 
land;  the^.GAME  Laws  have  raifed  a  little  Nxmrod 
in  every  manor," 

Vol.  I.  y  GAMES 
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GAMES  OF  ART— are  thafe  in  wkich  the 
flcill)  judgment,  and  penetration  oF  tiie  player  are 
immediately  coDrcemed,  and  upon  which  akme  his 
fiiccefs  tMxA  entirely  depend.  Ih  this  clafs  are  in* 
eluded  Billiard^  Chesg,  DraugittS)  Crickett^ 
Fiv£s,  Tennis,  Bowts^  and  fome  others,  as  well 
as  a  few  upon  the  Cards  ;  but  as  the  latter  are  al* 
ways  fabgeft  to  DECEPTl6^y,  and  completely  fub- 
fervient  to  the  Jlipping^  Jliiing^  and  cuttmg  of  the 
inoft  FAMILIAR  FRiETVDs,  (eveil  ID  pHvate  fft^ttilies,) 
they  are,  with  propriety^  much  m^e  entitkd  to 
the  appellation  of  chance  than  of  art,  parti&slarly 
where  the  vn&fpe&ing  placer  has  the  ptrfmal 
thdnct  of  being  robb£3),  wkbbut  ibe  mortifiea^foft 
of  knowing  the  main-fpring  of  depredation^  H<3fw- 
ever  expert  thofe  may  be,  who  indulge  and  excel 
m  GAMES  of  ART,  two  thtngs  fliould  ever  he  predo- 
minant in  xa&axoxy  ^  always  to  play  with  an  inva*- 
riable  philofophk  patience  and  serenity,  wevet 
to  feem  affeftcd'  by  a  temp^^rary  run  of  ill-luck  or 
momentary  advantage,  anymore  than  agitated  by 
the  exulting  irritation  of  a  ftfccefsful  opponent* 
The  run  on  one  fide  may  as  luddenty  be  revei^d 
to  the  other;  a  cbands  that  p^tute»^e  and  ill- 
humour  may  probably  tdteftroy.  Prvdewt  ^players 
never  engage  in  matctes  of  any  kind  \fh&^tfour  or 
Tnore  are  concerned^  e^i^cept  amiongft  th^ir  4iiO&  in- 
timate acquaintance ;  particularly  at  the  ptiMic  ta^ 
bles  of  the  Metropolis,  where  it  is  the  cuftom  for 
three  to  poll  one^  and  divide  the  fpoils  iifter  the 
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I*in6£6^  has  been  pluektd;  a  very  fafhionable 
tnodfe  of  playihg  it  both  billiards  and  whist; 
by  which  all  ihfitiity  of  neceffitolis  and  unprihcipled 
adventurers  procure  k  daily  fubfiftence. 

GAMES  ot  CiHANCE4-»-Thore  games  are  fo 
t^Ufedj  \^hich  depend  fdlely  upon  the  turning  up 
of  a  cAKb,  or  the  uncertain  *^  hazaiId-  of  the  die." 
When  fsiitly  pkyed,  without  any  latent  deception 
nn  ofie  fide  ot  the  0ther^  they  «te  donfidcrtid  truly 
eqtlitabie  bcJtween  the  plaiyers,  who  are  then  faid 
*^  to  ifLAt  tfPoit  T'rffe  8<iuAiiE,"  Without  a  point  of 
advantage,  the  whole  belhg  dep^ndem  upon>  and 
decided  by,  the  effect  of  chance.  The  celebrated 
no6lurnal  gaihef  of  Hazahi^j  at  which  fuch  imnWnfe 
property  is  atthually  lost  and  w6r*j,  at  the  irioft 
fafhionable,    and    poWetfulIy-fufpported     gam i no 
HOUSES,  is  known  to  be  the  firft  and  faireft  game 
of  CHANdEj  upoh  which  an  adventurer  (determined 
to  ehcoilntet  the  probability  of  ruin)  can  poflibly 
vebtutl^  to  stAKE  HIS  money:  on  the  contrary,  it 
muft  be  admitted,  that  the  torrent  of  villainy,  and 
utipriricipled  ptdftitutibtt  of  dffeUtd  integrity,  have 
tnade  fuch  rapid  and  unprecedented  ftrides  to  per- 
feftion,  that  the  ftiofl  experienced  spoJtrsMEN  rttii^ 
dcfpair  of  being  enabled  to  plaj^  upon  the  fquare^ 
after  f6  many  gamblers  of  FAsutoN  have,  within  a 
few  years,  been  deteSed  with  loaded  diet  in  theif 
poffeffmn. 
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The  game  of  E  O,  fo  plaufibly  deluding 
to  all  clafles,  particularly  to  ruftics  upon  the 
different  country  courses  and  race  grounds,  is 
the  moft  deceptive^  and  moll  deJlruBive^  of  any 
ever  yet  difplayed  for  the  purpofe  of  public  attrac- 
tion ;  it  may  be  very  candidly  placed  in  a  parallel 
line  with  thofe  low  and  rafcally  inventions  of 
hustling  in  the  hat,  and  pricking  in  the  belt, 
to  both  which  an  infinity  of  cunning  countrymen  be- 
come infatuated  du^es,  to  the  great  emolument  and 
gratification  of  that  horde  of  mifcreants,  who  fub- 
fift  only  upon  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the 
inexperienced,  avaricious,  and  unfufpe£Ung, 

GANGRENE — is  a  technical  term,  which  in 
farriery,  as  in  surgery,  implies  the  firft  ftage  of 
mortification  or  putrefaction. 

GASCOIN,  OR  GASKIN,— of  a  horfe,  is  that 
part  of  the  hind  quarter  extending  from  the  ftifle 
(or  inferior  point  of  the  thigh  approaching  the 
belly)  to  the  bend  of  the  hock  behind;  upon  the 
fliapc,  ftrength,  and  uniformity  of  which,  the  pro- 
perty, aflion,  and  excellence  of  the  horfe  very 
much  depends*  If  the  gaskins  are  wide,  and  di- 
vide below  the  tail  in  a  curvilinear  arch  on  the  in- 
fide,  with  a  prominent  fwell  of  the  mufcle  on  the 
outfide,  it  is  not  only  indicative  of  great  ftrength, 
but  adds  confiderably  to  the  fymmetry  and  value 
of  the  horfe,  when  viewed  behind.     A  horfe  well 
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formed  in  the  gaCkins,  is  feldom  badly  fliaped  in 
the  fore  quarters ;  nor  are  they,  in  general,  horfes 
of  inferior  aftion;  exclufive  of  which,  they  arc 
infurcd  from  the  very  aukward  defect  of  cutting; 
no  fmall  inconvenience  to  a  traveller  with  a 
weary  horfe  upon  a  long  journey, 

GATE-NET. — A  gate-net  is  a  principal  part 
of  the  Jiock  in  trade  of  an  expert  and  experienced 
poacher;  and,  in  refpe6l  to  hares,  the  moft  de- 
ftru6tive  nofiurnal  inftrument  that  can  be  brought 
into  ufe.  They,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  hares  are  fure  to  be  at  feed,  are  fixed 
♦  to  the  third  bar  of  the  gates  of  fuch  fields  as  have 
green  wheats  young  clover^  or  any  other  where 
(by  daily  obfervation)  they  are  known  to  ufe; 
when  being  fattened  to  the  ground  under  the  lower 
bar  by  means  of  wooden  forked  pegs,  a  lurcher  is 
turned  over  the  gate,  who  having  been  trained  to 
the  bufinefs,  and  running  mute^  fcours  the  field  in 
a  circuitous  direftion ;  when  the  viSimSj  thus  fud- 
denly  and  unexpefledly  alarmed,  make  imme- 
diately for  the  gate,  (by  which  they  entered,)  when 
the  dog  being  clofe  at  their  heels,  at  leaft  not  far 
behind  them,  they  have  no  alternative,  but  to  rufh 
into  the  net,  where  becoming  entangled,  they  meet 
their  deftruQion^  In  this  way  three  or  /our  brace 
are  taken  in  a  plentiful  country  at  one  adventure. 
The  only  likely  mode  of  rendering  fuch  attempts 
abortive^  .is  by  painting  the  lower  bars  of  the  gate 
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^{fhite^  whicji  wifl  qccfif}on  tji?  hares  tp  (hijp  the 
^atew^X;  and  b*ve  rppourfe  tp  their  mfsufes;  if 
qAM£-K££p^fis  and  $?QRT$M£N  will  bu(  Qccftfion^Hy 
examine  which,  to  take  up  ^hg  xpfll-ifUfnM  wiVf j, 
it  will,  at  any  rate,  go  ^  grgfit  w^y  tpwards  pr^-^ 
venting  fuch  incredibly  havoc  and  whpl^fale  de- 
ftruftion. 

GAZEHOyND;'r.rthe  n^pie  by  wbiQb  the  fp^T 
cies  of  Doo  we  now  t^rm  QR^YifpUJf  d  \yas  forin^rly 
called.  With  what  propriety  an  anin^^  of  a)p^f^ 
every  colour  fliQul4  bp  equally  denpiflipated  gvpy^ 
(joes  not  appear  j  any  inore  thji^  at  what  p^jtipular 
period  the  change  ip  appellation  m^y  have  tj^ken 
place.  As  the  purf^it  qf  the  qr^yhpunp  h  en-' 
tirely  ^yjght^  and  qot  hyfccni^  it  fbpuld  fepn^  that 
G^zmov^u  vpHld  be  tbe  mpft  proper  cjiftin^ion  pf 
the  twO|  and  that  the  prefent  ^  i^q  jnore  tb^n  ^ 
perverfion  frpm  the  or<gina^ 

GELDING— implies  ^  hprfp  diverted  pf  his 
TESTICLES,  by  which  he  is  deprived  of  the  aS  of 
COPULATION,  apd  of  farther  pj^opagation.  foi( 
particulars  of  the  operation^  fee  Castration, 

GIFT  OF  GaiNG--is  a  phrafe  froui  the  fub- 
lime  vocabulary  of  the  horfe-dealing  fraternity^ 
and  implies  a  hprfe's  po0efl[ing  a  much  greater 
portion  oifpui  in  aSian^  particularly  in  trotting, 
than  could  well  be  expected  from  his  Ihap?  and  ex- 
ternal 


tcrnal  appearance.  When  a  borfe  is  (hewn  for 
f^ie,  having  little  to  recommend  him,  rough  in  h\$ 
coat,  low  in  conditionit  ^ukward  in  ihape,  f^i 
without  a  tingle  f^oint  of  altmStion^  ^f  he  can  fcrafn-^ 
ble  along  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  ipii^s  ap . 
hpur,  he  is  th^n  faid  to  poflef^  the  ^'  gift  of  going,** 
which  is  to  compenfate  for  every  other  deficiency. 

GIMCR ACK,— the  name  of  %  horfe  whp  vf^^  of 
great  celebrity  upon  the  tyrf,  and  for  two  or  th^ee . 
years  beat  moft  of  his  time.  He  was  foiled  in 
1760;  got  by  Cr^pp^e,  (a  fon  of  th^  Godolphili 
Arabian^}  dam  by  GRisi^wpoD's  pa^tner^  and  hi^. 
pedigree  was  of  the  beft  blood ;  bnt  t^ing  too  fmitll 
for  a  ftallion  of  eminence,  pTpduced  no  winners  of 
note.  He  was  followed  by  young  Gimcraci^»  a 
good  horfe  for  (Jive  *nd  jau^e  pjlate^j  particularly 
at  four  heats. 

GINGER-^is^  an  aromatic  fpicy  root,  brought 
to  us  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  a  pjr^- 
ferved  as  well  as  in  its  natural  ftate.     In  th^  fpriper 
it  is  ufed  as  a  ftomachic  and  fweetmeat  by  the  fu- 
perior  orders :  in  the  latter  it  is  common  in  all  the 
fhops,  confifting  of  flat-knotted  branches,  ofwhkh: 
the  whiteft,  and  leaft  ftringy  pr  Hbrpus^  are  ^?i 
beft.     It  is  a  very  ufefijl  ingredient  in  many  coi^-^ 
pofitions  for  the  internal  dif<pafes  of  horfes,  parti- , 
cularly  in  the  flatulei^t  cholic,  commonly  called, 
ER^T,     Houfes  in  th^  country,  i^empt^  from  town§»\ 
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where  horfes  are  ufed  and  fed  upon  peas  haum^ 
and  other  winter  fodder,  frequently  producing  fuch 
diforders,  {hould  never  be  without  a  fmall  quantity 
of  this  article  :  two  ounces  bruifed,  and  boiled  in 
AL£  or  GRUEL,  then  drained  off,  and  the  liquor 
given  with  a  horn,  would  prove  an  excellent  fub- 
ftitqte  for  medicine  upon  many  emergencies. 

GIGS'; — a  term  almoft  obfolete  for  what  are 
now  called  flaps,  a  kind  of  flaccid  flefliy  enlarge- 
ment on  each  fide  a  horfe's  jaw,  which,  in  his 
maftication,  frequently  falling  between  the  grinders^ 
is  produftive  of  pain,  and  prevents  the  horfe  from 
eating.  If  they  are  long  and  thin,  they  may  be. 
completely  taken  off  by  a  pair  of  fciffars,  and  the 
wounds  wafhed  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  alum  in 
neater:  if  they  are  too  flefhy  and  fubftantial  for  this 
mode  of  extirpation,  they  may  be  flightly  fcarified  • 
with  a  BiSTORY,  or  abscess  lancet,  and  after 
htiving  been  left  to  bleed  for  a  proper  length  of 
time,  may  be  flopped,  and  the  parts  cbnftringed  by 
the  folution  already  defcribed. 

GIRTHS — are  thofe  well-known  articles  itiade 
from  woollen  web,  and  ufed  for  keeping  the  faddle 
jrt  a  fafe  and  proper  pofition.  Thefe,  to  prevent 
calling,  fhould  be  made  of  elastic,  and  not  the 
fight  wove  web,  which  being  more  rigid  and  harjkj 
}s  the  mpre  likely  to  lacerate  during  the  heal  and 
JriHion  Of  a  long  chafe*  Obfervatipn  Ihould  be 
'  -  Tnad0 
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Iftade  that  girths  are  never  too  Ihprt,  fo  as  to  have 
the  buckle  below  the  pad  of  the  faddle,  either  on 
one  fide  or  the  other;  for  want  of  which  judicious 
and  fportfman-like  attention,  warbles,  sitfastS| 
and  WOUNDS,  very  frequently  enfue* 

GIVE  AND  TAKE  PLATES— are  thofe  where 
the  HORSES  carry  weight  according  to  their  height, 
by  the  regulated  ftandard  oljour  inches  to  a  hand. 
The  fixed  rules  for  a  give  and  take  are,  that  horfes 
meafuring  fourteen  hands,  are. each  to  carry  nine 
ftone;  above  or  below  which  height,  they  are  to 
carry  feven  pounds,  more  or  lefs^  for  every  inch  they 
are  higher  or  lower  than  the  fourteen  hands 
fixed  as  the  criterion.— 'Example :  a  horfe  mea- 
furing fourteen  hands,  one  inch  and  a  half^  will 
carry  nine  (lone,  ten  pounds,  eight  ounces;  a 
horfe  meafuring  thirteen  hands,  two  inches  and  a, 
half^  will  carry  only  eight  ftone,  three  pounds, 
eight  ounces  5  the  former  being  one  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  fourteen  hands,  the  other  one  inch  and 
a  half  below  it.  The  weight  is,  therefore,  added, 
or  diminifhed,  by  the  eighths  of  every  inch,  higher 
or  lower  weight  in  proportion;  and  thefe  plates 
were  fo  exceedingly  popular  fome  few  years  fince, 
that  very  few  country  courfes  were  without  one  of 
this  defcriptioq, 

GLANDERS — is,  perhaps,  without  exception, 
the  moft  dreadful,  and  certainly  deftruQive,  difcafe 

to 
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tp  which  the  horfe  i^  incident.  Np  exertions  have 
been  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  mod  eminent  pro- 
feffional  men  (particularly  ia  France)  to  difcover 
the  means  of  fuccefsfully  countcrafting  the  juftly- 
dreaded  virulence  of  this  diforder;  but  hitherto 
with  fo  little  the  appearance  of  progrefs,  that  it  is 
almoft  an  invariable  cuftom  to  render  the  fubjeft 
an  immediate  victim  to  p^atHi  fo  fpon  as  he  is 
afcertaiqed  to  have  be(:Qme  the  victim  of  disease. 
There  are  never  wanting  sPECULAToa^,  or  sPEqu* 
LATivt  writers,  fo  long  as  "  a  doubt  remains  to 
hang  a  loop  upon  ;*'  and  many  of  thefe  both  fpcak 
and  write  as  prompted  by  their  pecuniary  fenfations, 
and  the  fale  of  the  nost&um  it  is  their  perfonal  in-> 
tereft  to  promote,  Thefe,  of  courfe,  promulgate 
not  the  probability,  but  the  certainty^  of  cure^  and 
may,  in  fo  doing,  poffibly  prey  upon  the  credulity 
of  thofe  who  are  equally  ftrangers  to  the  origin  of 
this  difcafe,  its  progrefs^  its  effe^s,  or  its  termina- 
lion. 

After  the  great  variety  of  opinions  which  have 
taken  place ;  after  all  the  inveftigations  made  by ' 
every  clafs  of  the  moft  diligent  inquirers  in  anato-^ 
mical  difiefiions,  as  well  as  by  various  other  means, 
three  fa£U  are  incontrovertibly.eftablifhed :  firft, 
that  the  difeafe  is  infectious;  fecondly,  that  it  is 
curable;  and  laftly,  that  the  lungs  of  every 
HOR§E  dying  under  the  diforder^  or  killed  during  its 
pro^refs^    have  been  either  partially,    or  totally, 

deftroyed. 


deftroyed.  This  4einopftrste4  beypnd  the  ppWCT 
of  contradiSion,  what  does  it  prove  ?  Why,  v^ry 
clearly,  to  the  judicious  and  fpentffic,  who  9rc  icu 
quifuive  to  experience,  ^nd  ppw  to  ggnviflipn, 
that  this  diforder  is  in  direft  affinity  to  the  pui-mq* 
N/VRy  CONSUMPTION  of  the  j^uMAK  species;  but 
that  the  horfe  having  nq  meap§  pf  throwing  off  th? 
morbid  ^^tter  by  exfeSlorationy  a;  is  the  cafe  with 
us,  Nature,  in  her  ftrong  and  ipexpUcable  ^ffprt* 
for  relief,  propels  the  putrid  difcharge  tbrpugh  th^ 
i^oftrils  of  the  i^nimal;  wherea;  with  the  nyMAW 
F«.AM|;,  the  wajling  of  the  lungs  paflfes  through,  and 
19  difch^rged  by,  the  mouth;  and  this,  tp  the ^x^ 
perienced  pra6litioner,  and  learned  inquirer,  will 
hold  forth  the  moft  unequivocal  and  fatisfadory 
proof,  that  the  glanpers  is  a  virulent  consumftion^ 
of  THE  j^uNGs,  by  the  corrojive  property  of  which 
difcharge  (become  inveterate)  th?  glandular  paf» 
ftge§  are  proportipiially  affeft^d. 

Mupb  judicious  obfervatipu,  and  prpfeflipnal 
knowledge,  is  requifite  to  difcriminate  betwefn  thij 
difeafe,  and  others  bearing  a  part  of  its  appearances : 
many  horfes  sjFe  too  haftily  deemed  gl angered, 
which  are  nqt  Jo  ;  iind  others  21$  ignprantly  faid  to 
be  labouring  under  a  cold,  and  its  cQnfequencey  till 
a  whole  ftable  has  been  afFefted,  and  every  horfe 
loft.  The  diftinguiftiing  traits  are  a  difcharge  from 
one  or  both  upftrils,  of  a  vifcid,  (limy,  and  foetid 
lUattef,  having  a  kind  of  greafy  tipgjg  upon  th^  fiir- 

face : 
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face :  it  is  glutinous  in  its  property,  hanging  to^ 
and  becoming  dry  and  barky,  upon  the  internal 
edges  of  the  noftrils :  it  is  white  at  the  beginning, 
and  grows  darker  in  proportion  to  the  duration  and 
inveteracy  of  the  difeafe;  it  becomes  yellow,  afli- 
colour,  green,  and  laftly,  tinged  with  blood,  at 
which  time,  as  well  as  before,  it  is  dreadfully  of- 
fenfive:  previous  to  this  fiage,  indurated  tume- 
faBions  have  taken  place  under  the  jaws,  the  frame 
is  daily  more  and  more  emaciated,  the  eyes  fink 
gradually  in  their  orbits,  the  appetite  totally  ceafes, 
the  body  becomes  almofl  motionlefs,  feeming  a 
mere  Ufelefs  trunk,  till  it  falls  to  the  ground  a  mafs 
of  perfefl  putrefaction. 

GNAWPOST— was  a  country  plate  horse  of 
fome  celebrity,  winning  feveral  for  fome  years  in 
fucceflion.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Shaftoe  ;  was 
foaled  in  1767;  and  got  by  Snap  out  of  Mifs 
CranbourtUj  who  was  got  by  the  Godolphin  Ara- 
bian, and  bred  by  the  then  great  Duke  of  Cum^ 
berland. 

GOLDFINDER;— the  name  of  one  of  the 
mod  valuable  and  fuccefsful  horfes  ever  bred  or 
trained  in  this  kingdom :  he  beat  nearly  every 
horfe  of  his  time,  and  won  almoft  every  ftakes  he 
ftarted  for.  He  was  bred  by  Ma.  Shaftoe;  foaled 
in  1764;  got  by  Snap;  dam  by  Blank;  grand- 
dam  by  Regulus,  and  the  fix  preceding  genera- 
tions 
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tions  by  Arabians,  Barbs,  and  Turks,  up  to  the 
natural  Barb  mare,  conftituting  one  of  the  richeft 
pedigrees  in  the  annals  of  racing  blood. 

GODOLPHIN  ARABIAN— was  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Godolphin,  and  produced  more 
capital  winners  as  a  stallion,  than  any  borfe  that 
covered  before  his  time  in  this  kingdom.  His  pro- 
geny became  equally  eminent  as  ftallions,  to  the 
whole  of  which  are  we  principally  indebted  for  the 
unprecedented  eminence  and  fuperiority  of  the  va- 
rious ftuds  fo  plentifully  eftabliftied  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  the  fire  of  Cade^  Re-' 
gulusj  Blanks  Babraham^  Bajazety  and  a  long  lift 
of  et'  cetera  s.     See  Barbs* 

"  GONE  AWAY  !"--is  the  exhilarating  com- 
municative holloa!  from  one  fportfman  to 
another  in  stag  or  r ox  hunting,  when  the  game 
breaks  from  large  coverts,  and  goes  away  ;  at  which 
time,  if  it  was  not  for  this  friendly  rule,  invariably 
obferved,  thofe  who  happen  to  be  ufi  the  wind^ 
would  be  inevitably  thrown  oid^  and  the  hounds 
have  got  miles,  before  the  moll  diftant  part  of  the 
field  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  To  prevent 
the  mortifying  probability  of  which,  thofe  neareft 
the  chace  and  the  hounds,  irjftantly  vociferate  the 
enlivening  fignal  of,  "  gone  away!"  This  being 
repeated  by  the  next  in  fucceffion,  it  is  re-echoed 
by  a  thirds  and  fo  on  till  it  vibrates  through  the 

whole 
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whole  chain ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  thete 
15  not  a  more  gratifying  moment  in  the  progrefs  of 
a  chafe,  than  to  fee  the  diftant  effort  of  every  indi« 
vidual,  to  recover  his  loft  ground,  and  get  in  with 
the  hounds. 

CORC£D  ^*^he  common  and  vulgar  term  ft>f 
fwelled  legs,  when  tlrcir  enlarged  and  diftendcd 
ftate  has  been  occafioned  more  by  fcoere  and  hdrd 
work,  than  the  effeS  of  humours  originating  in  4i 
fizey  or  morbid  ftate  of  the  blood.  A  horfe  having 
his  back  finews  flaflied,  and  legs  thickened,  fo  as 
io  go  fliort  and  ftiff  in  afition,  but  not  broken  down^ 
h  fatd  to  be  gorged.  Having  the  faine  appeaiances 
from  humours,  or  a  vifcidity  of  the  blood,  he  h 
then  faid  to  hc/oul^  and  muft  be  relieved  by  pur« 
GATivES  or  DIURETICS,  affiftcd  by  a  great  deal  of 
hand-rubbing  and  regular  fri&ion.  Gorged  horfes 
ihould  be  Wittered,  and  turned  out  in  time,  by 
whith  they  frequently  get  Jre/h  again :  continued 
at  work  too  long,  they  break  down^  and  become 
cripples. 

GOULARD.---the  article  fo  well  known  by 
thii  name,  and  fo  conftantly  brought  into  ufe  upon 
iHany  emergencies,  i^  the  extract  of  lead;  which 
is  prepared  by,  and  may  be  obtained  of,  almo^ 
every  druggill  in  the  kingdom.  Its  excellent  pro- 
perties are  univerfally  adtnitted  as  a  corroborant, 
a  repellent,  a  solvje^kt,  and  an  atmoft  infallible 

remedy 


i^medy  ift  weU-pro^ortioWd  topical  applications  t6 
infldmntatiofiSi  Jirains^  hYuifeSj  or  rtttnt  tumtfac* 
Hons :  but  fome  degtee  of  profeflBonal  knowledge, 
and  experimental  praftite,  is  neceffary  to  infure  ^ 
probable  certainty  of  efFeft.  Upon  the  firft  difcovery 
of  this  artick,  it  wfts  brought  into  ufe  in  vtryfttiall 
Quantities,  and  a  teafpoottfal  or  two  only  were  di- 
teQed  to  be  adddd  to  a  ^art  erf  fpring  water,  which 
Was  then  termed  Vtgtto  Mintral  Waler^  and  in  cer- 
tain cafes  (particnlarly  of  the  eyes)  looked  up  to  as 
A  spteitie.  Lofig  experience,  and  attentive  ob^ 
fervation,  have,  however,  juftified  its  utility  itk 
mncfi  inr^r  proportions,  parrieularly  with  ttoiRsi:«^j 
Vhtre,  in  fevere  ftrain^,  or  tong^ftanding  lame- 
iieflfts,  lefs  than  Jow  xmTtces  to  a  pint  of  camphor 
TtA*rW)  fpirits  catinot  be  br6ught  into  ufe  with  any 
e)cpedation  of  faccefs.— '-•--As  a  ittild  repellent  to 

^WELllNCS,    fiRUlSfcS,  WARBLES,    &C.   tWO  OUnCCS  Of 

tfie  extraCl,  two  ounces  iof  camphorated  fpirits, 
and  a  pint  of  watet,  will  be  a  proper  proportion. 
In  defluxions  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  one 
ounce  of  each,  with  a  pim  and  half  of  water,  will 
be  found  a  very  ufeful  compofition. 

GOURDINESS— is  another  ruftic  or  pro- 
vincial term  for  swelled  legs,  but  of  a  different 
defcription,  implying  the  kind  of  iropjical  laxity 
of  the  SOLIDS,  fubmitting  to  preffure,  and  recover^ 
ing  from  its  indentation  when  the  preffure  is  re- 
tooved.  This  kind  of  fwelling  is  a  gradual  ap- 
proach 
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proach  to  the  diforder  called  grease,  at  which  k 
will  foon  arrive,  if  not  countera8ed  fpeedily,  by 
fach  EVACUANTS  and  alteratives  as  may  b^ 
thought  xQoft  applicable  to  the  cafe< 

GRASSt-is  that  well-known  produce  of  the 
earth,  which  is  the  proper  food  for  horfes  in  a  ftate 
of  NATURE,  ease,  and  indolence;  but  not  of  fuf&- 
cient  nutritive  property  for  horfes  engaged  in  cither 
SEVERE,  LABORIOUS,  OT  ACTIVE  cxcrtiofis.  Horfe^f 
taken  up  from  grafs,  and  put  fuddenly  to  work,  la- 
bour under  an  immediate  and  perceptible  difquie- 
tude ;  the  contents  of  the  inteftines  are  foon  eva- 
cuated  in  a  state  of  laxity,  the  frame  difplays  a 
profufion  of  foul  and  fcetid  perspiration,  thp 
body  befpeaks  its  own  debility,  and  the  perfe«« 
verance  of  a  few  days  demonftrates  its  emaciation. 
To  horfes  having  been  whole  months  in  conftant 
ufe  and  work,  alternately  accuftomed  to  diurnal 
drudgery,  and  the  routine  of  the  manger,  grass, 
with  its  conjunSive  liberty,  muft  prove  a  fweet, 
a  comfortable,  a  proper,  and  a  healthy  change :  it 
not  only,  by  its  own  attenuating  property,  propor- 
tionally alters  the  property  of  the  blood,  but 
affords,  by  the  comforts  of  ease  and  expansion, 
a  renovation  of  elafticityand  vigour  to  the  relaxed 
fmews,  the  exhauftcd  fpirits,  and  the  batterei} 
framc^ 


To 
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To  the  penurious  and  the  unfeeling  (equally  in^ 
ifenlible)  it  is  fufficientj  that  a  hprfe,  worn  to  the 
bone  with  conjlant  worky  and  want  of  food^  is 
"  TURNED  to  GRASS"  in  the  winter^  when  there  is 
none  to  be  eaten  ;  or  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  when  a  horfe  Jofes  more,  flesh  by  perfe- 
cution  from,  the  flies  (if  not  well  protefted  by  Ihade^ 
accommodated  with  plenty  of  water,  and  an  equal 
plenty  of  grafs)  than  he  can  acquire  by  any  ad  van  r 
tage  arifing  from  liberty  alone;  which  fome  peo- 
ple feem  to  conceive  all  that  is  required,  and  that 
the  poor  animal^  Camelion  like^  "  can  live  upon 
the  air."  It  Ihould  be  recoUefted,  that  in  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy,  fubftanceonly  can  beget  fubftance, 
(fee  Aliment;)  and  no  horfe  w.ill  be  likely  to  ac- 
cumulate flefh,  or  become  fat,  whofe  means  of 
living  are  poor. 

Impoveriibed  rufliy  moors,  and  lank  half -rotten 
autumn  grafs,  (particularly  after  wet  fummers,) 
will  prove  much  more  likely  to  produce  disease, 
than  .produce  condition.  Thofe  who  turn  out 
horfes  to  grafs  with  a  cough  upon  them,  parti- 
cularly if  fr^m  a  warm  stable  in  b,  cold  feafon^ 
may  expe^  to  take  them  up  with  a  fliort,  huflcy,  la- 
boured afthmatic  ingreafe  of  the  original  complaint, 
or  with  tubercles  formed  .upon  the  lungs;  and  thofe 
who  tiirn  out  in  the  winter  feafon,  with,  a  hope  of 
obtaining  the  cure  of  cracked  heels,  or  swelled 
LEGS,    may    probably  Jake  up   with   a   confirmed 

Vol.  I.  Z  GREASE, 
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UREASE,  particularly  if  the  con^fitiittfoii  0iould  lean 
a  Kttk  to  Uocdj  and  p$digree  of  that  dbicriptiofi. 

The  utility/  and  advantages  of  pKyfic  were  ilever 
better  ondevftood,  or  more  dearly  afceFtaiaed,  than 
at  the  prefeiu  moment  of  general  improveaient : 
experienced  fportrmen,  and  rational  ohferveFSj^ 
hovevKV  doubtful  they  may  have  been,  are  now 
coowinced  of  its  propriety,  and  never  deviate  from 
its  pradice.  They  invariably  ckanft  at  the  end  oS 
the  iiUKT(N6  s^EAsoN,  and  repeat  the  ceremony 
afttr  taking  thehr  horfes  up  from  grafs,  previous  to 
getting  them  into  condition*.  '  Let  thofe  who  doubt 
the  confiftency,  try  the  experiment,  and  they  will 
he.  (boa  convinced,  how  little  out  will  be  enabled 
to  ftand  a  winter's  work  with  the  ether. 

GRAVELLED.— A  horXe  is  faid,  by  the  lower 
claffes,  to  be  gravelled,  when  broken  particles  of 
flints^  OT  fmall  pebbles^  are  infinuated  between  the 
outer  SOLE  of  the  foot  and  the  web  of  the  shoe. 
This  injury  is  feldom  fuftained,  but  where  tbs  (hoe 
is  fomxed  too  Jlat  upon  the  inner  fwrfa<it^  (without 
its  propci*  proteSing  concavity^)  when  preflingtbo 
dole,  whatever  extraneous  fubftance  gains  ad- 
miffioo,  is  there  confined,  and,  from  the  ftriflure^ 
has  no  poffiblc  chance  of  extrication.  The  degree 
of  pain,  or  tendernefs^  depends  entirely  upon  the 
mildnefs  or  fe verity  of  the  cafe,  and  the  length  of 
its  duration*     The  road  to  relief  is  the  fame;  the 

flioe 
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ihoe  fhould  be  tenderly  taken  off,  by  one  nail  at  a 
time^  in  preference  to  tearing  it  ofF  by  main  and 
fudden  force,  (according  to  cuftom;)  the  fole 
fhould  be  well  fomented  with  good  hot  milk  and 
water,  then  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice 
of  liitfeed  powder,  milk,  and  two  table  fpoonsfui 
of  oKve  oil,  letting  the  fame  be  repeated  daily,  till 
the  inflammation  Ifas  fubfided,  and  the  tendernefs 
gone  off;  when  the  bottom  of  the  hoof  may  be 
kardened  by  two  or  three  applications  of  a  fponge 
dipt  in  vinegar  boiling  hot  before  the  shoe  is  re* 
plajced* 

GREASE. — The  grease  is  a  diforder  particu^ 
hirly  affedting  the  cart  or  draft  horses  of  this 
country,  but  is  feldom  or  rarely  obferved  amongft 
horfes  of  a  fuperior  defcription :  its  feat  is  cuta- 
neofus,  and  it  firft  difcovers  itfelf  by  a  ftagnation  of 
the  fluids,  and  a  confequent  inflammatory  enlarge* 
ment  above  and  about  the  fetlock,  attended  with 
pain  and  ftiffnefs,  more  or  leff^  according  to  the 
ftate  of  th^  fubjeft,  or  the  feverity  of  the  attack- 
If  proper  means  are  not  immediately  taken,  and 
judicioufly  perfevered  in,  a  degree  of  virulence, 
much  trouble,  and  tedious  attendance,  unavoidably 
enfue*  The  fkin,  by  its  preternatural  diftenfion, 
foon  afiumes  a  greafy  kind  of  tranfparency,  having 
an  irregular  fcaly  appearance  upon  the  furface, 
from  whence  (particularly  when  put  into  aflion) 
exudes  a  thin  oily  ichor,  which,  when  bcQome  of 

Z  2  long 
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long  duration,  is  frequently  tinged  with  blood, 
but  always  of  a  filthy  unBuous  properly,  and  greafy 

io  iht  touch. 

As  it  advances  in  unreftrained  progrefs,  it  in* 
creafes  the  growth  of  the  hoof  around  the  coronet, 
rendering  it  of  ^foft^  fP^^Sy^  ^"^  difeafcd  appear- 
ance:  by  the  corrofive  and  foetid  .property  of  the 
difcharge,  it  foon  afFe6ts  and  putrifies  the  frog, 
which  it  ccntrically  corrodes^  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  canker  in  the  foot.  As  it  becomes  more 
inveterate,  fo  it  proportionally  extends  itfelf,  and 
affefts  the  furrounding  parts;  the  fmall  apertures 
from  whence  the  ferous  ichor  originally  oozed, 
now  become  malignant  ulcers,  interfefted  by 
warty  excrefcences,  and  watery  bladders  of  a  poifon- 
ous  appearance.  Arrived  by  length  of  time,  want 
of  care,  and  probably  by  the  ufe  of  improper  me- 
dicines, or  injudicious  treatment,  at  this  its  fecond 
ftage,  it  affumes  a  more  formidable  appearance, 
and  every  fymptom,  as. well  as  the  limb,  continues 
to  increafe :  what  were  before  only  ca^daverous 
ULCERS,  now  become  (in  a  partial  degree)  barky 
efchars^  intermixed  with  growing  tetters^  from 
amidft  which  trickles  down,  .in  fmoaking  heat,  the 
acrimonious  fanies,  or  corrupted  matter,  -  which 
feems  to  excoriate  as  it  pafles,  and  foon  deprives 
the  part  of  hair;  the  little  that  i^  left  ferving  only 
as  fo  many  condu6lors,  from  whence  flows  in 
ftreams  the  morbid  matter,  now  become  fo  truly 

offenfive, 
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offenfive,  that  a  horfe,  in  fuch  ftate,  fhould  be  fe- 
parated  from  others,  left  fumes  fo  incredibly  noxi- 
ous ihould,  from  the  miafma,  lay  the  foundation 
of  difeafe  with  horfes  pprfcQlIy  found, 

«  '    •        ''   '  •      .  . 

Tl\e  GREASE  may  originate  ;n  either  an  internal 

•or  an  extern ai.  caufe;  as  well  as  be  tranfmitted  by 
hereditary  uint  (of  sire  or  dam)  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.     An  impure  and  acrimonious  ftate 
of  the  blood,  unattended  to  till  iphas  acquired 
morbid  malignity,  muft  difplay  itfelf  in  fqme  part; 
and  with  horfes  of  the  kind  defcribed,  it  generally 
appears  in  the  extremities,  where  the  circulation 
is  languid^  and  the  kqfi  able  to  make  i^esistance. 
Horfes  too  long  continued  in  M90RS  of  long  lanky 
grafs,  intermixed  with  rufhcs,  or  in  marshy  mea- 
dows of  a  Jwampy   foil,    where,    in  the   dreary 
-iaonths  of  AUTiTMN  apd  winter,  their  heels  are 
ntvtr  dry  fqr  weeks  together^    is  a  very  prpb^blp 
foundation  of  permanent  grease,  or  fome  pther 
ckRONiis  complaint,  the  original  caufe  qf  which  is 
fddom  adverted  to,  pprhaps  never  recoUefted*  Cu- 
,taheous  diforders  not  properly  eradiqafed  by  mer- 
cuRiALs  qr  ANTiMONiALS,  but  injudicipufly  thrown 
-upon  the  circulation  by  repellents;  the  fudden 
abforption  of  a  plentiful  flow  of  milk,  when  a  colt 
.is  taken  from  the  dam  ;  an  extreme  plethora,  with 
a  fizey  vifcidity  of  the   blood;  or  any  of  thofe 
caufes  which  too  much  relax,  the  texture  of  the 
SpLiDs,  or  impoverifh   and  ftagnate  the   fluiei^^ 

Z  3  may 


may  be  tiiore  immediately  or  remotely  produfiive 
of  thi&  difeafe. 

External  causes  alfo  frequently  give  rife  to  its 
appearance;  a  fudden  check  to  perfpi^-ation  by 
change  of  weather,  or  change  of  fituation5  from 
one  liable  to  another ;  or  ffom  either  to  the  exter- 
nal air,  by  turnihg  oUt  to  gf^fs  from  a  watib  and 
comfortable  ftible,  unfavouriably  followed  fay  a 
fucceffion  of  cold  nights,  bleak  Wiad^,  and  vaiiiy 
weather;  wafliing  the  heeb  in  hard  well  water 
after  profufe  perfpiration ;  ftahding  t^)>o  conftaatly 
upon  ftale  and  filthy  dung,  for  days  and  nights^  im- 
pregnated with  urine,  fb  evidently  prejudicial  to 
the  feet  and  frogs.  Horfes  fed  upon  grains  are  re- 
marked to  be  much  fubjcft  to  the  diforder  in  a 
JQight  degree,  and  this  tendency  is  probably  ftrength- 
tned  by  a  want  of  cleanly  attention^  or  a  little  afC- 
fiflance  from  mtdicinal  counte^a3:i<>n. 

Much  mifchref  is  frequently  bccafioilfed  by  the 
raft  and  injudicious  interpofitioh  of  fome  illitsriate 
pra^itioner,  who,  with  a  degree  of  felf-etmning^ 
(peculiar  to  profeffional  ignorance^)  piques  himfelf 
upon  the  fuperrority  of  his  art,  and  cottfidewtly  pro- 
ceeds to  oppofe  the  predominant  efforts  which  Na- 
ture has  been  induced  to  make  for  her  own  'relief. 
Influenced  by  the  deceptive  irtiprcffion  of  magi- 
nary  fuccefs,  he  begins  with  mild  repellents^  drying 
ii)ajht\  fliarp  waters^  flrong  afiringents^  then  fiyf- 


ticsj  and  iaftljT  Mif^rCiTRiAit  «r  ViTAi^fxc  tauftics 
^ui  e/ckarotici^  where  havkxg  teaobed  tbe  uim^ 
extent,  of  Ms  fertile  fs^tnitAOs^  hti&  furprizdd^  bM 
not  MORtfFi^i%  al  iiodhig  vHbet  he  ercoiUiOttftf 
thotigiit  a  rmtdy  ha&  proved  x£i«  trtsMRs  (ikqorib  ifbaift 
the  o^^iaal  difeafe.  The  Offoaie^  aipod  m  £fr& 
2^peara<M:e^  i$^  by  a  fmpm  couvfe  of  medicine, 
and  judi€ioa:s  maniigesieni^  verjr  taiiiily  fubdu^ 
and  radicaUy  i^red.  In  kb  fecbnd  ftage^  great 
PA^io&KCE  aqd  H:r4i;v£rvwog  Js  sequired^  and  wo^ 
exfienc^  ^Ould  be  fftared^  or  netatflary  means 
omitted.  lA/ibe  ^birdatid  lalft^  dsatb  is  prsfeva* 
ble  to  an^  atc^mpi  at  cure» 

GR£Y.! — The  <roLotJ?Rof  a  Honsfi  is  fo  called, 
where  dat4t 'Coloured  or  ilatck  hairs  are  pmpor- 
tionally  iniek«mxed  with  t/nnL :  {bme  i>f  ihofe  are 
beautifttUy  mettled  upon  the  rump,  down  the  hind 
quari^i^  and  aor^fs  the  gaflditB^  and  are  then  called 
BAp'Pi.iSD  ^ji^vs»  1%  is  adiiiitted  by  the  old  proVdii)^ 
and  verified  by  all  opinions,  that  '*  a  eoOD  horfe 
can  never  be  of  a  bad  colour :"  there  is,  however, 
an  exception  to  the  adage,  in  a  white  or  a  li^ht 
grey ;  for,  by  laying  down  with  the  hind  quarter^ 
on  one  fide  or  the  other,  in  the  dung  newly  fallen, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  daily  w^»n^, 
and  drying,  before  a  horfe  of  fuch  colour  can  be* 
taJ^en  out  of  the  ftable  either  to  work  or  to  exer- 
crsE. 

Z  4  GREYHOUND. 
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^  GREYHOUND:— The  particular  fpecies  of 
poG  paffing  under  the  denomination  of  greyhound^' 
>^as  formerly  caiied- gazehound,  and  is  at  the 
prefcnt  day  more  univerfally  known  by  the  appelr 
latibn  of  long  dog  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  breed  has  been  at  all  times  carefully  cultivated 
by  thp  lovers  of  cotirfing,  but  has  never  been 
brought  to  fo  great  a  degree  pf  enthufiaftic  perfec- 
tion, as  fince  the  eftablifiiment  of  the  different 
couRSiNQ  CLUBS  and\sociEiriEs  in  Norfolk,  Eflex, 
Bcrkfliire,  and  the  Flixton  Wolds  of  Yorkfhire.' 
The  members  of  each  have,  with  an  unremitting 
perfeveraiice,  endeavoured  t6  e^ctl  eaph  other 
-with  an  unalloyed  fpice  of  sporting  emulation  : 
the  late  Lord  Orford;  the  Marquis  of  Town- 
send;  Colonel  Thorntok,  of  Thornville  Royal; 
Major  Topham,  of  the  Wolds,  and  the  Reverend 
H.  Bate  Dudley,  of  the  Brad  Well  and  Tillinghain 
Club,  in  EiTex,  aye  thofe  who  have  excelled  every 
^ompi^titor,  and  ijnpirovied  the  breed  to  the  higheft 
poffiblQ  ftate  of  perfe£lian.    '  •      •     ' 

Czarinc^  w^s  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Orford  j; 
jfupker  and' Claret^  by  Colonel  THORNq-oN- 
Snowball^  by  Major  TopflAM;  Miller^  by  the 
llevereod  H.  B.  I>udley;  and  S clioolboy ^  hy  th^ 
celebrated  Mr-  (Vauxhall)  Clarke.  Czarina,  the 
grand-dsn)  of  Snowball,  was  purcbafed  at  the  late 
Lord  Orford's  fale  by  Colonel  Thornton,  with  an 
jntent  to  improve  the  breed^  in  which  he  was  not 

difappojntedt 
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jdifatppointed.  Shewbn  forty-seven  matches  in 
Nbrfolk,  Wilrfliire,  and  Yorkfhire^  arid  never  wa§ 
^eat.  She  difplayed  no  figns  of  producing  pror 
geny  till  thirteen  years  old^  when  fhe  brought  fortl^ 
tight  whelps^  got  by  Jupiter^  who  all  lived,  an4 
yan  in  high  form. 

Snowball  was  got  by  Claret^  fone  of  the  eight 
whelps  of  Czarina,)  and  fuppofed  to  be,  takei^ 
^*  foV  aH  in  all,"  the  fureft  dog  to  kill  and  take  up 
that  ever  ran.  He  won  four  cups,  couples,  and 
upwards  of  thirty  matches ;  one  of  which  was  fo 
fevere,  that  his  opponent  (a  dog  of  Mr.  Plumer's) 
died  immediately  after  the  courfe.  C/<?rtf/ was  got 
by  young  Jupiter^  dut  of  old  Czarina ;  he  chaU 
lengedall  Yorkfhire,  which  was  twice  accepted;  one 
knatch  he  won;  and  received  forfeit  for  fhe  other. 

That  truly  celebrated  dog,  the  Miller j  wa§ 
fo  large,  awkward,  and  clumfey,  when  a  puppy, 
that  he  had  been  nearly  thrown  afide,  and  not 
thought  worthy  of  being  brought  into  the  field; 
but  a  friend  of  Mr,  Dudley's  having  borrowed  him, 
took  him  to  the  Mstrflies  at  St.  Ofyth,  where,  at 
only  twelve  months  old,  he  won  feveral  ftiatches  in 
one  day  againft  the  beft  dogs  in  the  field.  Having 
thus  accidentally  ran  himkU  into  reputation^  he 
was,  at  his  return,  introduced  to  more  powerful, 
at  leaft  more  popular^  opponents,  where,  however, 
he  for  SEVEN  years  maintained  his'  fuperiority, 
during  SEVENTY-FOUR  fucceflive  matches,  without 

3  having 
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having  been  beaten.  He  is  at  prefent  a  (tallipn  in 
great  eftimation,  as  all  the  ftock  he  has  yet  pre* 
duced  are  excelleat  runners. 

Schoolboy  was  of  great  celebrity;  he  was  bred  by 
Sir  C,  Bunbury,  and  got  by  Dr.  Framptoo's  Fop^ 
out  of  Sir  Charles's  Mifs :  he  ran  a  great  number 
of  MATCHED  for  very  con&derable  fums,  particularly 
over  Newmarket,  and  Thcverwsis  btak  Several  of 
his  get  have  been  fold  for  twenty  guineas  each,  as 
Troy^  Traveller^  and  Lilly ;  all  very  gcjod  runners. 

Mr.  Danikl,  who^  in  his  "  Rural  SportV' 
has  given  molt  beautiful  and  admirably  executed 
portraits  of  Czaring^^  Maria.y  Venus^  and  Chrxt^ 
engraved  by  Scott,,  has  alfo  introduced  the  follow* 
ing,  as  a  criterion  of  comparative  ipeed  between 
the  race-horfe  and  the  greyhound,  "  A  match  was 
to  have  been  run  over  Doncafter  courfe,  in  the 
December  of  i8oq,  for  one  hundred  guineas^  but 
One  of  the  horfes  having  been  drawn,  a  mare  ftarted 
alone^  to  make  good  the  bet,  and,  after  having 
gone  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile,  a  greyJiound 
bitch  ftarted  from  the  fide  of  the  courfe,  and  rail 
with  her  the  other  three  miles,  keeping  nearly  head 
to  head,  which  produced  a  lingular  race ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  diftance  poft,  five  to  four  was 
betted  on  the  greyhound;  when  they  came  to  the 
ftand,  it  was  t'Ven  betting ;  but  the  mare  won  by 
about  a  head," 

A  variety 
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A  Tarkly  of  fingular  occurrences  refpe6ling  th6 
invincible  ardour  and  velocity,  as  veil  as  perfe- 
vering  fortitiide,  of  greyhounds,  might  be  intro- 
duced, but  a  few  nmft  fuffice.  In  February,  1800, 
a  BRACE  of  GREYHOUNDS  courfcd  a  hare  upwards  of 
f^ur  tmies  in  a  ftraight  line  from  where  flie  was 
found,  (exclufive  of  turns,)  when  fhe  ran  htrfelf 
itad  before  (he  was  touched  by  the  do^s. 

A  fatuous  dog  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Corfellis, 
who  chanced  to  be  wind-bound  at  Dover,  courfed 
a  hare,  who  had  beat  a  variety  of  purfuers  in  that 
neighbourhood,  wh^n  the  dog  proved  fo  fuperior 
to  her  in  fpeed,  and  prefled  her  fo  clofe,  that  fhe 
ran  immediately  for  the  cli£P|  as  her  only  chance  of 
^  efcaping;  but  the  greyhound  threw  at,  and  caught 
her  at  the  biink,  going  with  her  in  his  mouth  to  the 
bottom  of  the  frccipkt^  wh«re  they  were  literally 
dajhed  to  piects*  In  17979  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
courfed  a  hare  over  the  edge  of  a  chalk-pk,  at  Off- 
isam,  in  Sufficx,  and  both  hare  and  dogs  were  found 
dead  at  the  bottom »  In  December,  1794^  a  company 
of  gentlemen  were  courfing  at  Finchingfield,  in 
Eflex,  when  a  hare  was  ftarted,  and  a  brace  of 
^eyhouttds  ftarting  from  two  different  points,  rail 
againft  each  other  with  fo  much  violence  that  they 
hoth  died  on  the  fpot. 

Tive  greyhound  is  always  mild  and  inoffenfive, 
^g^  bis  iklelity  cannot  b^  better  defcribed  than  in 

the 
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the   words   of   the   unfortunate    Charles  I.  wha 
Taid,  amidft  his  courtiers,  during  his  troubles,  that 
'   "the  GREYHOUND  had  all  the  good-nature  of  the 
SPANIEL,  without  his  /awning.** 

GRIPES. — The  difotxler  this  term  is  meant  tp 
imply,   is  more  properly  diftinguifiied  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  INFLAMMATORY  CHOLIG,  and  is  much 
more  painful  and  dangerous  than  that  fpecies  of  in- 
leftinal  complaint  known  by  the  name  of  flatu- 
lent GHOLic,  or  FRET.     The  inflammatory  cholic, 
or  GRIPES,  proceeds  from  a  painful  obftruftion  in 
the  inteftines,  occafioned  by  an  accumulation  of 
indurated  excrement,  which  muft  be  mollified^  and 
removed^  before  ease  can  be  obtained.    In  cafes  of 
this  kind,  no  time   fhould   be  loft,  the  inteftines 
being  pfetematurally  diftended  beyond  the  original 
intention  of  Nature,  the  pain  is  moft  excruciating^ 
the  ftate  of  the  animal  dreadful ;  and,  unlefs  relief 
is  very  fpeedily  procured,  inflammation  of  the 
BOWELS   immediately  comes    on,    mortification 
follows,  and  death  enfues. 

GROGGY — is  a  knowing  term,  peculiar  to  the 
lower  order  of  ftabularian  and  horfe-dealing  gentry, 
and  implies  a  tendernefs  and  dtfeSt  in  aSion,  cither 
from  a  phest  or  foot  founder,  or  an  injury  fuf- 
tained  in  the  back  Jintws^  as  mentioned  under  the 
liead  Gorged.  Horfes  of  this  defcription,  although 
they  come  apparently  crippled  out  of.  the  ftable^ 
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yet,  when  the  circulation  is  increafed  by  aftion^ 
and  the  lliffnefs  gone  ofF  as  tWe  perlpiration  comes' 
on,  their  exertion  is  incredible,  and  their  endurance 
of  fatigue  beyond  conception.  Thefe  are  the  kind 
of  horfcs  by  which  the  inferior  kind  of  -  jobbers 
obtain  a  livelihood,  in  fupplying  the  post-wctrk. 
upon  the  roads j  and  the  hackney  coach-masters 
of  the  Metropolis. 

GROOM — is  the  appellation  by  which  a  perfon 
is  known  who  is  a  complete  and  perfeft  matter  ,of 
every  part  of  ftable  difcipline;  if  he  is  not  fo,  it  is 
a  proftitution  of  the  word  to  admit  the  term ;  and 
in  any  other  point  of  view,  he  can  rank  in  no 
other  degree  than  a  common  JlakU-boy.  The.  quali- 
fications neceflary  to  form  a  groom  of  fuperior  ex- 
cellence, are  almoft  as  numerous  and  dittinguiihing[ 
as  thofe  admitted  to  be  requifite  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  MINISTER  of  state:  obedience,  fidelity, 
patience,  mildnefs,  diligence,  humanity,  and  ho- 
nefty,  are  equally indifpenfible;  without  the  whole 
of  which,  fie  may  be  entitled  to  the  denomination 
of  a  firapper  in  a  ftable-yafd ;  but  will  never  prove 
worthy  to  be  thought  a  groom. 

If  a  groom  is  judicious,  honeft,  and  induftrious, 
intending  duty  to  his  master,  and  juftice  to  him- 
felf,  he  will  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
more  than  he  can  perform :  the  master  who  wiflies 
it,  will  always  be  inftrumental  to  his  own  deception 

and 
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a^  difappointBicsil.  Thofe  who  ex^pe6k  oroohs 
to  drefs  hair,  a&  well  as  their  k^rfes;  or  to  leave 
the  latter  Tviet  and  dirty ^  or  half  dreffed)  in  the 
(lahle,  while  they  dance  attendasnee  at  ih^  back  of 
the  chair,  during  the  hmir  of  dinivg^  muft  be  con- 
tent to  fee  their  horfes  in  equal  condition  with  thofe 
of  the  DANciitfo,  M9SIC,  and  drawing  mastbr%  fo 
frequently  feen,  in  all  weathers^  ftanding  the  dif«- 
confolate  hour,  at  different  doors,  in  almofl  every 
refpe^ble  ftrect  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  department  in  which  a  groom  i$  placed,  if 
die  ftud  i&  valuable,  muft  always  he  coniidered  ai^ 
office  of  very  confiderable  truft  ;  where  great  cok- 
fidence  is  placed  on  qnr  sint,  and  ftrid  integrity 
fhould  be  obferved  on  thb  othbr.  It  is  upon  the 
fobriety,  fteadinefs,  and  invariable  pun&uality,  oS 
the  grooui,  that  the  health,  safety,  and  con- 
piTiON>  of  every  horfe  depends;  and  by  hisincef- 
Cmt  attention  only  can  they  be  infured.  Grooms 
(at  feaft  thofe  completely  qualified  to  be  termed  fo) 
ai?e  men  who,^  from  the  arduous  talk  they  ftand  en- 
gaged in,  the  variegated  nature  of  their  fervitude, 
and  the  property  entrulted  to  their  care,  lay  claim, 
and  are  entitled  to,  (their  fobriety^  Jleadinefs^  fide- 
litjfy  SLnd  punBuali^y  once  eftablifhed,)  all  the  equi- 
table pecuniary  ceunpenfation^  and  perfonai  kind- 
nefs,  their  employers  can  poflibly  beftow^ 

Grooms 
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G^oQtMS  aiMl  coachmen^  deprived  oi  frtt  agency 
by  thdr  fituation  in  life,  and  doomed  to  eat  the 
bread  ef  dkpkn&ence,  exiji  to  aA  folely  ttpoh  com- 
pttffion ;  they  receive  (fometimes  the  moft  fuperci- 
lious)  injufiftions  only  to  chey^  ami  are  not  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  ekhcr  Femonftrance  or  ex- 
poftulation.     Tacitly  (ubmiflive,    they  encounter 
the  feverity  of  the  elements  at  all  haurs^  and  in  alt 
feajbns;  and  what  fiiould  more  influence  the  re- 
ftefting  mind  in  their  favor,  is,  that  when  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather   compels  the  rich  and 
opuLEWT  to  take  fhelt^r  under  the  roof  of  hospi- 
tality, fervaots  muft   bear  the  *^  ^Iting  of  tte 
pitileji  ftotm"  unprotefted ;  and  when  a  faticty  of 
pleafure  drives  the   reluftant  franie  of  riieir  fu- 
pertors  to  the  downy  pillow  of  nodornaf  relief 
their  ta&  as  yet  *^  is  but  half  performed/'  and  not 
unfrequently,  till  the  broad  fun  ferves  only  to  re- 
mind them  of  a  fpeedy  renewal  of  their  daily  la- 
boun 

Tbefe  obfervattons  are  impartrally  introduced, 
to  demonftrate  their  uttWty  in  the  great  fcale  of 
OPULENT  socrETY,  as  wcll  as  to  bring  home  to  the 
i^fleftion  of  the  illiberal  and  ptnurkus^  palpable 
conviSion  how  highly  they  ftand  entitled  (upon 
many  particular  occafions,  and  diftreffing  emergen- 
cies) to  their  falutary  tendernefs  and  kind  confi* 
deration.  It  fhould  be  alvrays  held  in  remembrance 
by  superiors,  that  the  fervices  are  reciprocal;  and 
2  that. 
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that,  in  ftrid  truth  and  candour,  the  obligation  ii 
no  greater  On  out  fide  than  the  othtr.  .  Gratitud* 
and  AFFECTION  is  much  more  likely  (in, a  good 
foil)  to  be  excited  by  kinintfs  than  ftvtrity  ;  and 
inftances  are  very  rare  of  a  servant's  fidelity  hav- 
ing been  obtainedj^  or  prefcrvcdy  by  .the  unkiiwi 
treatment,  ov  unjuft  rigidity^  of  the  master* 

Grooms  of  a  certain  defcription  are^  in  general,* 
too  much  difpofed  to  a  degree  of  felf-confequenGCj 
and  ftudioufly  endeavour  to  obtaii)  an  ascendancy 
in  the  ftabularian  department,  to  which,  if  the 
mafter  imprudently  and  pufillanimoufly  fubmits,  he 
becomes  in  ^  fome  degree  a  non-entity,  and  bids 
adieu  to  every  particle  of  power  upon  his  own 
premifes*  The  groom  once  poITeffed  of  this  power ^^ 
and  confcious  of  the  ground  he  ftands  upon,  be- 
comes, fo  confident  of  his  own  imaginary  fuperioT 
rity,  that  the  matter  is  little  more,  than  an  inftiu-^ 
ment  of  mere  paflive  convenience;  barely  permitted 
to  think^  hardly  prefuming  to  speak,  or,  in  iaS, 
daring  to  obtrude  an  opinion  even  where  his  own 
horfes,  their  he^alth,  and  fafety,  are  concerned-* 
Grooms,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  execute  the 
truft  repofed  ip^them  with  fidelity,  that  is,  with 
care^  kindne/sj  punSuality^  and  attention  to.  theiir 
HORSES,;  and  a  dutiful  attachment  to  their  .em- 
ployers, YiiW  ever  find  themfelves  refpeQed;  but 
when,  from  a  falfe,  ridiculous,  and  ill-founded 
confijdence,  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  conCftepcy, 

and 
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and  gd  beyond   their  own  fphere^  in  an  affeBed 

kriowledgeof  the  PROPERTYOf  MEDICINE,  gUACKINO 

their  mailers'  horses,  and  becoming  felf-coined 
Veterinarians^  they,  in  the  eye  of  every  judicious 
obferver,  abandon  their  own  merits,  and  render 
thcmfelves  objeQs  of  both  pity  and  contempt. 

This  affeBation  of  medical  Knowledge  is  fo 
very  prevalent  mth  Jlabularian  gentlemen^  that  they 
fupport  it  with  a  great  degree  of  irritable  tenacity  ♦ 
and  would  fooner  have  even  their  honesty,  than 
their  medical  ability  called  in  queftion.  To  ftem 
the  torrent  of  this  dangerous  praflice,  ftiould  be 
the  firft  principle,  and  perfevering  determination, 
of  every  gentleman,  who  expeQs  to  fee  his  horses 
in  good  coni?ition,  and  his  fervants  in  a  ftate  of 
uniformity :  and  if  he  wiflies  to  ftiield  him fclf  from 
mental  difquietude,'  and  his  horfes.  from  perpetual 
perfecution,  he  will  lay  a  ferious- injunftion,  that 
no  medicine^  or  nqfirumi  whatever,  fhall  be  ad- 
miriiftered  to  any  horfe  or  horfes  under  the  groom's 
care,  without  the  master's  acquiefcence  firft  had 
and  obtained. 

.  If  gentlemen  will  Gondefcend  to  givfe  the  fub* 
jeft  a  trifling  confideration,  they  will  inflantly  per-^ 
ceive,  that  the  fymptoms  of  difeafe,  the  ftate  of 
the  body,  the  languor  or  velocity  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  property  of  the  blood  itfelf,  muft  re- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  scientific  investiga^* 
Vol*  I.  A  a  txon. 
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TiON,  than  people  of  this  defcription.  have  the 
power  of  going  into;  from  which  palpable  faA 
may  be  inferred^  the  fole  reafon  why  they  fo  often 
mifcarry  in  their  experiments,  and  fo  frequently 
render  that  a  matter  of  permanent  difficulty,  whicht 
properly  treated^  would  have  proved  no  mox^  thaa 
a  mere  temporary  inconvenience. 

Grooms  (as  well  as  Coachmen)  fhould  have  it 
ftrongly  impreffed  on  their  memory,  and  never  lofc 
fight  of  the  refleftion,  that  by  a  flight,  or  alraoft 
momentary,  deviation  from  the  line  of  reftitude, 
in  either  crror^  inattention^  inadvertence^  or  negleSf 
injuries  may  be  fuftained  that  neither  monihs  or 
money  can  repair.  Their  minds  fiiould  be  always 
alive  to  the  intcreft  of  their  employers;  they  ihouldi 
in  all  feafons  (but  more  particularly  in  the  colder 
months)  have  it  in  perpetual  recoUeQion,  that 
CO  LOS  are  fooner  caught  than  cured;  that  swelled 
L£Gs,  and  CRACKED  HEELS,  are  much  eafier  obtained 
than  obliterated  :  that  lameness  (either  by  accident 
or  indifcretion)  is  eafier  got  than  gotten  rid  cf ;  and 
that  had  eyes  are  much  more  frequently  the  effed  of 
a  carelefs  or  a  malicious  hlow^  than  of  '^  humours," 
to  which  they  ar^  upon  all  occafions  fo  induf- 
trioufly  attributed. 

Colds  and  coughs  are  fuddenly  acquired,  and 
by  means  at  the  time  but  little  thought  of,  till  the 
event  firft  prompts^  and  then  reproaches  retrofpec* 

tion. 

3 


tidn.  A  horfe  in  fine  condition,  (landing  in  a 
Varm  and  comfortable  ftable  when  at  kome^  is  aU 
ways  liable  to  inconvenience  abroad ;  accidentally 
expofed  to  a  long^  tbet^  and  dirty  journey,  or  a  fe- 
vere  chafe  in  Iharp  winds  and  unfavourable  weather^ 
with  a  cold  and  comfortlefs  ftable  after  either,  he 
infures  it  almoft  to  a  certainty,  without  inceifant 
tare  and  unremitting  circumfpeftion*  A  horfe 
after  one  or  the  other,  fliould  never  be  left  tme  mu 
nute  without  the  precaution  of  fubftantial  and  un* 
wearied  wifping,  fo  long  as  a  wet  or  damp  hair  is 
to  be  found  about  him.  He  fhould  never  be  per- 
mitted to  ftand  ftill  in  rain^  even  with  hounds,  fo 
great  is  the  danger  of  throwing  the  perfpirative 
mziitx  fuddtnly  upon  the  circulation;  thereby 
conftitu4:ing  ^fizey  vijcidiiy  of  the  ^lood^  ahd  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  vai^iou^  difeaf^s. 

Horses  kept  in  good  ftyle,  (hould  never  have 
their  cuftomary  cloathing  reduced,  but  with  the 
ftrifteft  care  and  attention ;  the  internal  air  of  a 
ftable  fiiould  be  regulated,  and  its  temperature 
equally  preferved  entirely  by  ih^Jlate  of  thtfeafon^ 
(or,  in  other  words,  by  the  season  of  the  year;) 
and  external  air  (hould  never  be  additionally  ad- 
mitted in  cold  and  chilling  winds,  but  with  the 
greateft  circumfpeftion;  as  it  is  to  be  remembered,' 
it  is  not  the  admiffion  of  fuch  air  in  itftlf  alone^  by 
which  the  injury  is  fuftained,  but  by  the  contraft 
A  a  2  it 
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it  con riiruej,  when  cfp<Ad  to  the  prcYioas  warnu 
of  the  ftabk. 

GROUSE ; — the  name  of  a  horse  who  promifed 
much  cclchrity  on  the  Tuar-  He  was  bred  by  the 
Dt'?L£  of  GRAirox,  and  was  got  by  Highfijsr  oat 
of  Georgina^  who  was  got  by  >f^f/rA««,  and  was 
own  fifler  to  ConduSor.  He  was  foaied  in  1790^ 
and  at  three  years  old  beat  Monieyj  Silver,  Ticky 
jEacus^  A^amcmnon^  Black  Pufs,  Edxvin,  Rally, 
and  Mr«  V arson's  filly  by  Florizel  out  of  Etc, 
three  miles  over  the  Beacon  ;  but  foon  after  failing 
lame,  be  -became  a  stalliok  in  the  Duke*s  poffef- 
fion,  and  having  already  produced  Chmcklc  and 
Firjl  Fruits,  both  good  runners,  he  is  in  confiderable 
eftimation,  and  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  ruRr 
STOCK  with  increafing  reputation. 

GROUSE,  OR  RED  GAME,— 4hat  fpecies  of 
game  for  the  protedion  of  which  the  Legiflature 
has  provided,  is  a  native  inhabitant  of  hills  and 
MOUNTAINS,  difficult  of  accefs,  and  much  more 
common  to  the  remote  than  the  centrical  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  They  arc  beautiful  in  the  variega- 
tions of^their  plumage,  but  inferior  to  the  phea- 
sant (particii)arly  the  cock)  in  both  feather  and 
fize.  They  are  included  with  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges in  every  aft  for  the  preservation  of 
came;  but  differ  individually  in  refpeft  to  the  time 

limited 
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limited  for  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  fhooting  feafon. 

It  isenafted  by  the  13th  George  Third,  c.  Iv.  f.  2, 
That  no  perfon  fliall  kill,  dejiroy^  carry^  fell,  buyf 
or  have  in  his  fojfejion,  any  grouse,  commonly 
called  RED  GAME,  between  the  tenth  day  of  Decern^ 
ierr  and  the  twelfth  day  of  Augufl  in  any  year,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting,  for  the  firfl  offence,  a  fum  not 
exceeding  20/.  nor  lefs  than  10/.  and  for  the  fecond^ 
and  every  fubfequent  offence,  a  fum  not  exceeding 
30/.  nor  lefs  than  20/.  one  moiety  thereof  to  /go  to 
the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of 
the  pariih :  and  in  cafe  the  penalty  be  not  paid, 
and  there  be  no  diftrefs  to  be  had,  the  offender  may 
be  committed  to  prifon,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  six,  nor  lefs  than  three 

MONTHS* 

And  for  the  further  prefervation  of  both-  black 
GAME .  and  GROUSE,  or  RED  GAME,  it  is  enafted, 
That  any  perfon  who  fhall,  between  i\it  fecond  Azy 
of  February  and  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  June,  in 
any  year,  burn  any  grig,  ling,  heath,  furze,  gofs, 
or  fern,  on  any  mountains,  hills,  heaths,  moors, 
forefts,  chafes,  or  other  waftes,  fhall  be  committed 
to  the  houfe  of  correftion  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing one  month,  nor  lefs  than  ten  days ;  there  to  be 
whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour* 

A-a  3  GUN. 
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GUN* — A  GUN  is  that  well-known  inftrument  of 
pleafure  ufed  in  the  dcftn|£lion  of  gams,  for  the, 
privilege  of  carrying  which,  its  devotees  voluntarily 
contribute  fo  largely  to  the  exigencies  of  State,  and 
the  fupport  of  Government.  Fashion,  that  great 
centre  of  fluQuation^  has  in  this,  as  in  almoft  every 
thing  elfe,  wrought  a  very  confiderable  change* 
Guns  formerly  in  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  were  prin- 
cipally conftrufled  from  three  feet  eight  and  ten  ;n* 
ches,  to  five  and  even'  fix  fc^t  in  the  length  of  the 
barrel  only;  which,  by  the  eflfeft.of  conftantly  in* 
creafing  ingenuity  and  perfevering  invention,  arq 
now  reduced  to  a  ftandard  varying  but  little  ielow 
two  feet  nine,  or  ^bove  three  feet  and  an  inch ; 
tbefe  having  been  improved  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
perfeftion,  as  to  bring  down  a  bird  from  forty  to 
§ixTv  yards  dijlance  ;^  and  at  no  greater  would  any 
SPORTSMAN  wifti  to  put  a  gun  to  his  fhoulder. 
Guns  with  longer  barrels  are  generally  appropriated 
to  the  \ii\\\ngoi water fowl^  and  are  called  iowling-t 

FIECES, 
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HACK. — Any  horfe  appropriated  to  every  kin4 
of  purpofe,  (and  upon  which  no  great  eftimation  or 
value  is  placed,)  it  has  been  the  cuftom  for  time 
immemorial  to  diftinguilh  by  the  appellation  of 
HACK.  Cuilom,  however,  h^s  permitted  a  (light 
deviation  from  a  pradice  of  long  Handing,  and 
A  HACK  is  now  generally  underflood  to  imply  the 
idea  of  a  hired  horfe  ;  that  is,  a  horfe  the  property 

of  a    HACKNEY-MAK,    JOS    Or  POSTMASTER,   who  letS 

out  hor&s  by  the  day^  week^  or  months  and  who  i# 
obliged  to  take  out  an  annual  licence  for  permiilioii 
fo  to  do,  paying  five  shillings  for  the  fame :  doing 
which  without  a  licence,  renders  him  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  TEN  poukj>s* 

Hack:  horses,  whether  for  riding  or  drawings 
ufed  in  travelling  poft,  are  individually  liable  to  a 
d\ity  oi  one  penny  halfpenny  ^Y>Qr  mile,  for  as  many 
miles  as  fuch  horfe  ihall  be  engaged  to  travel 
within  a  day,  or  any  lefs  time;  but  where  the  difr 
tancq  cannpt  then  be  afcertained,  one  Jhilling  and 
ninepence  fhall  be  paid  for  each  horfe  fo  hired. 
This  duty  is  demanded  by  the  perfon  letting  the 
horfe  or  horfes  to  hire,  who,  upon  receiving  fuch 
payment,  fhall  deliver  to  the  perfon  fo  hiring,  one 

A  a  4  or 
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or  more  stamp-office  tickets,  under  a  penalty  oF 

TEW   POUNDS, 

HAGKNEY,— in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
word  with  the  sporting  world,  is  a  horfe  fuperior 
to  all  others  upon  the  score  of  vtility;  being 
rendered  fubfervient  to  every  office  of  exertion, 
fpeed,  and  perfeverance,  or,  in  other  words,  to  all 
the  drudgery  and  labour  of  his  fituation,  from  which 
his  cotemporaries,  the  racer,  the  hunter,  and  the 
CHANGER,  by  the  imaginary  fuperiority  of  their 
qualifications,  and  pampered  appearance,  are  air 
ways  exempt.  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
HACKNEY  to  Carry  his  matter  twelve  ox  fifteen  miles  in 
an  hour  to  covert,  (where  the  hunter  is  in  waitings) 
and  fometimes  to  bring  back  the  groom  with  ftill 
greater  expedition,  whofe  engagements  may  pro- 
bably have  occafioned  him  to  be  much  more  in 
hajie  than  his  master.  It  is  in  the  department  of 
the  HACKNEY  to  cncountcr  and  overcome  emergen^ 
cies  and  difficulties  of  every  defcription :  his  con- 
ftitution  ftiould  be  excellent,  and  his  fpirit  invinr 
cible ;  he  mutt  be  enabled  to  go  five-and4wenty  or 
thirty  miles  at  a  ft  age,  without  drawing,  hit^  and 
without  the  leaft  refpefl  tq  the'  depth  of  the  roads^ 
or  the  dreary  ftate  of  the  weather;  and  if  he  is  not 
equal  to  any  weighty  in  thefe  trijling  exertions^  he 
will  be  held  in  no  ettimation   as  a  hackney  of 

fASHION. 

HACKNEY. 
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HACKNEY-MEN.— Thofe  fo  called  are  the 
proprietors  of  coaches,  chaises,  and  horses,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  of  whom 
may  be  obtained  vehicles  of  fuch  defcription  for 
any  length  of  time  required.  They  are  fubjefl;  to 
a  LICENCE  ANNUALLY,  aud  varfous  duties  upon  the 
different  carriages,  all  which  are  clearly  explained 
in  concife  abftrafts  (called  "  tax  tables")  from 
the  Ads  of  Parliament  upon  this  particular  fubjeft. 

HAIR,— -with  which  the  frame  of  the  horfe  is  fo 
completely  covered,  and  more  familiarly  termed 
coat,  is,  in  general,  indicative  of  the  good  or  ill 
ftate  of  the  horfe ;  not  only  in  refpeft  to  healthy 
but  to  his  condition,  for  whatever  work  he  may 
be  defigned.  If  the  fubje6l  is  fleek  in  his  coat^ 
with  a  glofly  Ihining  furface,  foft  and  pliable  in  the 
fkin ;  not  tight  upon  the  ribs,  as  if  firmly  adhering 
to  the  fide ;  no  enlargements  upon  the  lower  joints 
of  the  legs,  nor  any  projufe  and  faint  perfpiration 
upon  moderate  work,  the  blood  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  a  HEALTHY  state,  and  the  horfe  in 
fair  and  good  condition. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  coat  is  rough,  hollow, 
flaring  different  ways,  of  a  variegated  hue,  with  a 
tinge  of  duft  or  fcaly  fcurf  beneath  the  furface,  the 
perfpirative  matter  has  been  thrown  upon  the  cir- 
culation by  a  GoUapfion  of  the  porous  fyflem,  the 
l^lopd  is  become  fizey,  and  difpofed  to  morbidity, 

in 
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in  prof  oniao  to  the  prctcnntonl  vd^  bf  vfczch 
it  is  OYeiioaded,  aad  the  oMbvcboBs  it  has  to  c»- 
caoMer  in  its  pafiage  tfarooj^  the  finer  vefels,  €X> 
^afiooed  bjr  the  languor  of  the  circnlatkMi* 

It  is  so  iincoflimofi  thing  for  bosses  in  tolerable 
cooo  COX0ITIOS  to  go  oll  to  fitctSj  particularly  in 
the  autanin  months,  urithoat  the  leaft  caofir  to  he 
affigned,  the  leaft  reafon  to  be  faggefted,  bjr  either 
MASTER  or  CEOOM*  Certain  it  is,  that  to  tvo  fbc- 
ceflive  ads  of  indsfcrction,  (or  error  in  judgment,) 
this  very  prevalent  defed  may  be  attributed,  wiih- 
oat  the  leaft  fear  of  being  at  all  wrvng  in  the  cois- 
clufion*  Geooms  and  coachuen,  in  general,  to- 
tally unmindful  of  the  great  kc0t  of-dieir  ftaUcs 
during  the  night,  throw  open  the  doors  immediately 
upon  coming  in  the  morning,  (regardlefs  of  eyea 
frofi  or  fnow^)  and  frequently  fo  continue  during 
the  whole  ceremony  of  ^  mucking  out**  and  carry- 
ing away  the  dung,  if  not  with  the  addition  of 
Jlripping  and  drejfing  the  horfes  into  the  bargaUi. 

That  the  meafure  of  indifcretion  may  be  com- 
plete, the  ceremony  not  unfrequently  terminates  in 
a  three  or  four  gallon  pail  of  hard  cold  water  from 
the  PUMP  in  the  yard  or  mews;  immediately  after 
wbich^. a  judicious  obferver  will  perceive 


'<  Each  particular  bair  to  fiand  on  end, 
^<  Like  quills  upoo  the  fretful  porcupine/' 


This 
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This  prevailing  praftice  has  frequentljr  laid  the 
foundation  of  various  ills,  not  one  of  which  were 
ever  attributed  to  the  right  caufe*  Such  an  accu- 
mulation of  chilling  frigidity  immediately  fucceed- 
ing  the  extreme  heat  of  the  night,  has  often  pro- 
duced difeafes  withotU  end,  at  leaft  thofe  which 
ended  only  with  life.  Colds,  coughs,  fever, 
(original  or  fymptomatic,)   inflammation  of  the 

LUNGS,    BAD     EYES,    BROKEN    WIND,    SWELLED    LEGS, 

CRACKED  HEELS,  DROPSY  in  the  cheji^  with  a  long 
lift  of  et  ceteras^  or  even  death  itfelf,  may  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  circumftances  which  in  themfelves  ap- 
pear fo  trijling^  yet  they  fometimes  prove  of  con- 
(iderable  magnitude-,  and  would  attraft  the  necef- 
fary  attention  of  any  humane  man  looking  after 
his  own  horfes ;  but  in  the  prefent  age  of  duplicity 
and  deception^  are  very  little  likely  to  afFeft  the 
fenjibility  or  integrity  of  thofe  looking  after  the 
borfes  of  others. 

Where  a  lofs  of.  hair  has  been  fuftained  by  fome 
injury,  as  in  broken  kirces,  wounds  after  being 
healed,  bliftering  or  firing,  the  growth  may  be  pro- 
moted (particularly  in  flight  cafes)  by  reducing 
three  drachma  of  camphire  to  fine  powder^  then 
Ifcttilng  it  be  well  incorporated  with  two  ounces  of 
si>ERMA  c^Ti  OINTMENT  upon  a  marble  flab,  and  a 
fmall  portion  of  it  well  rubbed  into  the  part  affefted 
at  leaft  once^  but  it  will  be  better  if  perfevered  in 
twice  a  day, 

HALTER 
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HALTER — is  that  well-known  convenience  fay 
which  a  horfe  is  fattened  to  the  manger  when  con- 
fined in  a  STABLE.  Halters  are  of  two  kinds;  the 
one  prepared  of  twijlcd  hemp^  the  other  made  of 
LEATHER,  having  head-fts^l,  throat-ftraps  and 
buckles,  nofc-band,  ^c.  and  are  called  double-reined 
hunting-collars.  Thefe  are  the  fafeft  in  every 
refpeft,  and,  although  the  moft  expenfive  at  firft, 
are  .proportionally  durable,  and  confequently 
cbe^eft  in  the  courfe  of  time.  Hempen  halters 
are  fometimes  injurious,  in  forming  fwellings^  or 
lactfations^  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ears,  by  the  friftion  of  the  hard-twijlcd 
hemp  upon  a  part  naturally  tender  and  eafily 
fufceptible.  They  are,  however,  now  but  very 
little  ufed,  except  in  the  ftabl^s  of  inferior  inns, 
and  of  indigent  ruftic§. 

HALTER-CAST.— This  is  an  accident  to 
which  horfes  are  conftantly  liable,  and  it  very  fre* 
quently  happens;  but,  in  general,  from  the  inad- 
vertency of  leaving  the  rein  of  the  halter  of  too 
great  a  length  on  either  pne  fide  or  the  other  ;  for 
when  the  horfe  is  lying  down,  and  has  occafion 
(from  itching,  or  fome  other  caufe)  to  rub  his 
neck  or  head  with  the  hind  foot,  it  js  no  uncommon 
thing  to  have  it  get  entangled  in  the  halter-rein; 
-which  encircling  the  cavity  of  the  heel^  renders  it 
jmpoffible  for  the  animal  to  e;ttricate  himfelf,  un- 
lefs  the  halter  breaks  in  his  fator;  and  during  thefe 

ftruggles, 
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ftruggks^  the  heel  is  fometimes  fo  terribly  eitco- 
riatcd,  as  to  become  not  only  a  wound  of  ntufch 
trcmblt^  anxietys  and  lofs  of  labour^  but  often  leaves 
a  very  vexatious  blemifh,  never  to  be  removed* 
It  is,  therefore,  a  truly  neceffary  part  of  ftable 
circumfpe&ion,  to  have  an  occafional  eye  to  a 
circumftance  in  itfelf  fo  feemingly  infignificant, 
when  it  is  recollefted,  that  its  omiffion  may  be  pro- 
duftivc  of  much  mortification. 

HALTING— -may  be  conMertd  a  limpings  or 
flight  impediment  to  free  and  easy  action,  im- 
plying fome  kind  of  perceptible  defeH  or  difquietudtf 
not  amounting  to  abfolule  lameness.  Whenever 
this  irregularity  in  motion  is  firft  obferved,  and  that 
the  legs  do  not  move  in  correfponding  uniformity, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  if  they  were  not  fellows^  an 
accurate  examination  Ihould  be  immediately  made 
to  afcertain  the  cause,  that  it  may  be  fpeedily  re- 
lieved; upon  a  very  fair  prefumption,  that  what 
might  produce  only  a  limping  or  halting  in  the  firft 
inftance,  might  probably  become  a  confirmed 
lameness  by  a  perfeverance  in  ufe,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  proper  means  of  alleviation  upon  the 
original  difcovery  of  fomething  amifs. 

HAM,  HOUGH,  or  HOCK,— is  the  joint  in 
the  center  of  the  hind  leg  behind;  and  although  fo 
wonderfully  united  for  strength  and  action,  'n 
ncverthelefs  the  feat  of  ferious  injuries,  as  Btoori 

and 
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mtodt  of  Ci^u^  vkeeTa. 

HAMBLETOXIAX;— ibe  mamc  of  a  mmu 
wl»lc  perfonnaaccs  hare  naked  ha  m  an  cqaol 
ibtt^^ree  of  rctrofpeaive  ccfebruT  wiia  L^Hf^ 
Mij^'^'^fyer^  Diomui^  and  tbe  bo&  Eunoos  msBOS 
ij(  tbe  paft  or  ffcStnt  day.  He  was  bred  br  lis. 
HvTCUiMiOM^  of  Skiptoo,  near  York,  aad  faakd 
in  i79:t;  was  got  bjr  Xxi^  Fergus^  dam  br  .fl^ft* 
)IFfrr/  gnod-dam  bjr  lCdlcirs.-^i795.  Ma]r  5, 
wboi  three  ycaxs  irid,  be  won  a  fiakcs  of  fifteen 
yiineat  each,  cnrcr  Hambletoiiy  (five  fabfcnbcn,} 
beatii^  Sctcr  Rchin^  Tarjnn^  and  another.  At 
York,  Majr  20th,  be  won  a  twcepfiakes  of  twcn^ 
gotneas  eadi,  four  fobfcribenw  He  was  then  par- 
chaled,  with  all  his  engagements,  by  Sia  C.  Ten- 
Mta,  Bart«  in  whofe  pofleffion  he  won,  on  the 
s/th  of  Auguft,  at  York,  a  fweepftakes  <A  loO 
guineas  each,  (fix  fubfcribers,)  beating  Btnjmmw^ 
Minuif  and  Maximus.  Two  days  after  he  won  a 
fweepftakes  of  fifty  guineas  each,  four  fubfcribers« 
At  Doncafter,  the  22d  of  September,  he  won  the 
St*  Leger  flakes  of  twenty-five  guineas  each,  twelve 
fubfcriberi*  The  next  day  he  won  the  cotn  cup 
of  100  guineas  value,  four  miles,  beating  Governor^ 
Capjicum^  and  Bradamant. 

1796, 
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1796.  At  the  York  Auguft  meeting  he  won  a 
fubfcription  purfc  of  227/.  lOS.  beating  Spread 
Eagle^  Sober  Robin^  and  another.  The  next  day- 
he  won  the  ladies'  plate,  beating  Lord  Darlington's 
St.  George.  At  this  period  of  bis  uninterrupted 
fuccefs,  he  was  purchafed  by  Sir  Henry  TEMPEsr 
Van £9  Bart«  and  at  Doncailer^  September  s8| 
won  the  GOLD  cup  of  100  guineas  value,  beating 
Sober  Robin,  Ambrofio,  and  three  others.  In  the 
Newmarket  Houghton  meeting,  November  2,  he 
beat  Mr;.  Tatton's  Patriot  (who  was  got  by  Roci^ 
ingham)  over  the  Beacon  Coiirfe  for  lOOO  guineas^ 

1797.  Monday  in  the  Newmarket  Craven  meel^^ 
ing,  he  won  the  Craven  flakes  of  ten  guineas  eacfa^ 
beating  Sober  Robi%  Bennington,  Paynatdr^  Hem 
mione,  Parifot,  Cymbeline,  and  five  others.  Tbd 
fame  day  he  received  250  guineas,  forfeit  from 
Spread  Eagle.  On  Tburfday,  in  the  fame  week^ 
he  beat  Lord  Clermont's  Aimator,  Beacon  Courfc^ 
300  guineas.  At  York,  Auguft  23,  he  won  one 
third  of  the  great  fubfcription  of  25  guineas  each^ 
(25  fubfcribers,)  to  which  was  added  a  50^.  plate 
given  by  the  city.  The  next  day  he  won  another 
third  of  the  fame  fubfcription,  with  an  additional 
50/.  plate  by  the  City,  h^dXing  Beningbrough,  Trim-- 
hujli,  and  Briliiant.  At  Doncafter,  the  27th  of 
September,  he  won  the  ftakes  of  ten  guineas  each, 
(ten  fubfcribcrs,)  with  twenty  guineas  added  by  the 

Corp.oration  > 
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Corporation ;  and  on  the  29th  received  160  guineas 
forfeit  from  Mr.  Sitwell's  Moorcocks 

In  1798  he  was  (lightly  taine,  and  never  ftarted* 

1799.  Monday,-  ift  the  Craven  meeting  at 
Newmarket,  he  beat  Mr.  Cookfon's  famous  horfe 
Diamond^  over  the  Beaqon,  for  3000  gumeas,  with 
the  odds  of  Jive  to  four  in  his  favour,  on  account 
of  his  fuperiority  in  fize  and  ftrength ;  it  being  jo- 
cularly obferved  by  the  rider  of  Diamond  ^t  jiart^ 
ing^  that  it  feemed  '*  a  little  like  a  race  between 
a  mare  and  her  colt."  This  match  was  the  greateft 
in  popularity  ever  known  from  one  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  was  decided  before 
one  of  the  fulleft  meetings  ever  feen  at  Newmarkets 
It  was  won  by  no  more  than  three  parts  of  a  lengthy 
to  effeft  which  the  winner  had  felt  the  utmoft  force 
ofthefpur;  and,  it  was  generally  believed,  if  they 
had  then  one  hundred  yards  farther  to  have  ran. 
Diamond  would  have  been  the  winner;,  in  proof  of 
thejufticeof  which  opinion,  Mr.  Cookson  chal- 
lenged a  repetition  of  the  match,  which  was  de- 
clined. 

At  Doncafter  the  fame  year,  he  won  the  renewed 
Hakes  of  ten  guineas  each,  (fourteen  fubfcribers, 
with  twenty  guineas  added  by  the  Corporation,) 
beating  eight  of  the  bell  horfes   in  the  north  ot 
England.     In  1800  he  won  the  great  fubfcription 

at 
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at  York)  with  50/.  given  by  the  City,  whicb  was 
the  laft  time  he  ftarted.  He  once  ran  out  of  the 
Courfe,  foon  after  Jlartirig^  when  running  thred 
miles  over  York,  1797,  for  a  fweepftakes  of  100 
guineas  each  againft  Deftrter  and  Spttai  Eagle; 
and  paid  one  forfeit  to  Sterling  (from  being  amifs 
in  1792)  at  Newmarket;  but  never  was  beat. 
He  is  now  a  ftallion  in  high  repute  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkihire,  at  ten  guineas,  and  half  a  guinea  the 
groom. 

HAND — is  the  term  for  a  mode  of  meafure^ 
ment  by  which  the  height  of  a  horse  is  afcertained. 
A  HAND  (fo  called  originally  from  its  breadth)  is 
/our  inches  ;  three  hands  is  confequently  one  foot ; 
and  A  HORSE  of  fifteen  hands  is  exaSIy  five  /eei 
high;  and  fo  above  or  below  in  proportion;  as 
thirteen  hands  three  inches ;  fourteen  hands  and  a 
half;  or  fifteen  hands  three  inches  and  a  quarter; 
as  the  meafure  may  be.  This,  at  the  entrance  of 
horfes  for  give  and  take  plates,  is  regulated  to  a 
mod  fcru'pulous  nicety  by  means  of  a  standard, 
fo  curioufly  conftrufted,  as  to  afcertain  the  exaft 
height  to  the,  eighth  of  an  inch^  where  horfes  are 
matched  to  carry  weight  for  inches. 

Bridle-hand  :  the  left  hand  is  fo  termed,  ih 
contra-diftinftion  to  the  right,  which  is  called  the 
whip-hand;  and  the  mbft  experienced  jockies  in 
racing,  always  take  the  whip-hand,  if  poffible;  it 

Vol,  !•  B  b  being 
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hting  COnfidercd  a  point  in  their  favour;  that  is, 
becaiufe  they  have  not  only  an  advantage  in  the 
turns  of  the  courfe,  but  their  adverfaries  circum- 
fcribe  a  larger  circle  of  many  lengths  in  a  four 
MILES  race,  exclufive  af  their  having  an  unre- 
ftrained  ufe  of  th£  wihp,  Ihould  it  come  to  a 
fever e  pufli  at  the  run-in* 

There  are  many  /porting  phrafcs  in  which  the 
word  HAND  becomes  particularly  emphatic.  To 
fay  a  horfe  is  light  in  hand,  implies  his  being 
playful,  lively,  champing  his  bit,  firm  upon  his 
haunches,  and  not  dwelling  upon  the  ground  with 
his  fore  feet.  A  horfe  is  heavy  in  hand,  when, 
bearing  his  weight  upon  the  bit,  and  lifting  his  fore 
legs  with  reluftance,  he  goes  boring  on^  with  no 
other  fenfation  to  the  rider,  than  an  eternal  fear  af 
his  pitching  upon  his  head.  A  vicious  horfe, 
breaking  away  with  his  rider,  feems  a  dreadful 
fight  to  a  fpeflator,  but  can  never  be  attended  with 
misfortune,  if  the  rider  is  a  good  horseman,  and 
has  him  "  well  in  hand,"  which  is,  in  faft,  the 
power  of  "  gathering  him  together,"  or  flopping 
his  career  at  pleafure. 

Although  the  left  is  technically  termed  the  bri- 
dle-hand, yet  a  good  horfeman,  or  experienced 
fportfman,  will  ufe  either  right  or  left  with  the  moft 
perfeft  eafe  and  dexterity;  to  efFeft  which  with  the 
greater  freedom,  young  horfemen  fhould  conftantly 
5  pra&ife 


pra&ife  an  exchange  !t)f  thd  reins  from  one  hand  to 
the  other  id  theit  daily  excurfians.  The  hand 
ihould  be  delicately  s^ive  to  every  motion  of  the 
borfe;  for  it  is  the  judicious  management  of  one^ 
that  is  to  conftitute  entirely  the  good  or  bad  mouth 
of  the  other.  A  horfe  is  fuppofed  to  gallop  aWk- 
ivardly  (if  not  unnaturally)  when  he  ftrikes  into 
that  pace  with  his  left  leg  foremoft ;  to  prevent 
vhich,  bear,  the  rein  to  the  lefty  with  the  bridle- 
hand,  and  the  horfe  invariably  fets  off  with  the  ^ 
right  leg. 

Makd-gallop  is  that  eSify  kind  of  pacing 
adapted  to  the  aged  and  infirm^  who  wifli  to 
obtain  every  poflible  degree  of  motion^  moft  con- 
fonant  to  bodily  eafe ;  it  is  the  degree  of  equeftrian 
a6lion  fynonimous  with^  and  more  univerfally 
known  by,  the  denomination  of  cantbr  ;  which  is^ 
in  fad,  the  (lowed,  or  moft  contra&ed  gallop,  and 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  poflefs  horfe3  of 
good  temper,  and  well  broke  for  the  purpofe« 

A  COLT  faid  to  be  **  taken  in  hand,"  implies  his 
being  brought  from  bis  wild  ftate  of  nature,  to  be 
handled^  quieted^  ltd  aboUt,  and  Jlabled^  previous 
to  his  being  broke  in  for  the  saddle  or  harhsss. 

.  A  horfe*s  ifore-hand  includes  the  fore  quarters, 
from  the  withers  upwards  to  the  tip  of  the  ears; 
the  principal  beauty  and  attradioh  of  which  depend 

B  b  a  entirely 
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Mtireljr  Q^n  ^k  lehgth  kiid  turviliMat  form  bt 
Hie  heck^  which  iticreafefi  ^^t  daisiiliifltes  hfts  m^- 
ifito3/r  ^vske^  in  ptop<)itk>li  is  il  id  "welt  or  til 
forined4 

H ANfilCAl*— is  a  ii)<>rtlttg  tfemi,  ap|>lkabte  to 
dfther  MAt<^H^  piate^  Or  iwfeE^stAR^s,  ifi  the  IbU 
lowing  ^Jty :  ^ 

A^  &^  and  C)  put  an  equal  fum  into  a  hat.  C, 
who  is  the  handicapper,  makes  a  match  foar  A  and 
B,  who,  when  they  have  perufed  it,  put  their  hands 
into  tihelr  pbckets^  tfnd  dWw  thttti  6ut  blofed; 
then  they  opea  them  td^h^,  and  if  boAi  have 
^noney  m  their  btikk,  thie  ihatcb  is  confirhiisd;  if 
neithir  hspn  m^itity^  it  is  teo:  match  ^  i»  either  6? 
ihde  cafes^  the  biinlkipper  G  dmws  M  the  rhcfttcy 
out  of  «he  iiatc  bui  if  <Me  has  Money  in  his  hand, 
tad  the  other  nont^  it  h  fheti  nd  uk^cA;  and  Ke 
ttxat  lustre  money  in  his  hand,  is  entitkd  to  Ifhe 
whoIe.^feppfit[isi  tteliat, 

A:  HA^Dtci\^  PvktE  k  thi  gift  of  aiA  individaal, 
or  ndfed  by  suBscitti?T4b!/,  for  which  horfes  are 
generally  declared  liie  day  before  runiting,  at  A 
j:erta£n  houri,  by  wriueai  ittfoitttsftion  privately  ^de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  Course,  whofe  pro- 
.vinceit  is- to  make  out  the  iiA^  and  hand  it  to  the 
Stewajid  of  the  Rac^;  \4)«n  the  weight  each 
^orfe  miift  tarry  is  irrevo<:abl^  flexed,  (by  "Wboever 

the 
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t)itt|tewttdnaya{ipoim),  and  appears  in  the  printed  • 
Uftft  of  the  feUoving  morning.     Hotres  thus  en-- 
tere4  Aodjdeclining  the  Affright  appointed  for  them 
to  carryy  are  of  courfe  permitted  to  be  withdrawn, 
without  any  forfeit  or  lofs. 
•  '  j  ', . .  »  •'         '       '  '    ' 

,  HANDIN&wis . Cbnlcitiines  u(bd  <p  exprefs  the 
i|AHi>iN<^  of  a  COCK  durinj;  hk  battle  in  the  pit.  It 
!;»  however,  confidared  nieiseiy  provincial,  and  pe- 
culiar only  to  ibme  particular  parts  of  the  country ; 
ihthAnitr  oi  the  ioeks  htva%  now  more  generally 
known  by:  ihc  denomioaiidn  of  a  S£tt£r-to. — See 
CoCBfiT. Royal.       -     . 

HANDLING, — a  term  applied  by  cookers  to 
t)ie  judicioufi  handling  of  a  cock,  when  brought  up 
fimn  hb  vaali^  to  afcertain  whether  1^  is  in  proffer 
condign  to  he  placad in  the  fens,*  and  prepared 
to  fight  in  either  the  maiic  rattles,  or  the  hyes. 
This  is  done  by  a  particular  mode  of  taking  the 
gtrt  of  the  body  by  grafp,  to  difeover  the  fhape  and 
iiubftance^  the  bcxie,  the  probable  ftrength,  as  well 
as  the  firmne&  or  flaqcidity  of  the  flefli ;  upon  the 
aggregate  of  which  (b  much  depends,  thac  in  pro*- 
portion  to  thefe  qualifications,  he  is  acc£PT£j>  or 
reJ0&ed  accordingly. 

HARBOUR'— is .  a  fpoiting  term,  applicable 
foleVy  to  aECR,  and  u&d  only  in  stag  hunting; 
when  gptng  to  covert,  and  drawing/or  an  out-lying 

B  b  3  deer ; 
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dccr;'iiport  finding,  it  i$  xuftomary  to  fay,  We* 

UNHARBOUR    a  ft^g,    (Of  WnA)       As^  with  HARRIERS, 

We  find  or  Jlart  a  ihare;  jor  with  tox  ^^^isns^s^ 
We  unkennel  a  fox# 

HARE.— This  fmall,  harmlefs,  inofFenfive  ani- 
bial  afford^  a  greater  diverfity  of  fport  in  the  field, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  luxurious  entertainment 
upon  the  table,  than  any  fpecies  of  game  in  this, 
or,  probably,  in  any  other  country.  The  form,^ 
jhape,  and  make  of  the  hare  is  too  univerfaliy 
known  to  require  defcriptibn ;  but  the  nioft  curious 
paturaliils  defcribe,  and  affcQ  to  believe,^  there  are 
Jour  kinds  of  hares  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
don^.  The  faft  is  not  fo;  the  fpecies  is  ftriftly 
the  fam^;  but  they  arc  iknown  to  differ  in  fize, 
fpeed,  fubftance,  and  fomewhat  in  colour,  accord* 
ing  to  the  foil,  climate,  fertility,  or  fterility,  of 
the  country  where  they  arc  bred,  » 

Har^ s  in  hilly  and  mountainous  countries  are 
fmaller,  but  mCure. fleet  than! any  other;  t^bofe  who 
are  the  natives  of  low,  wet,  marfhy  ground,  or 
moors,  arc  larger,  but  lefs  firm  and  delicious  m 
fl^fh,  fis  well  as  lefs.  nimble  in  adion. '  Hares  bred 
in  open  countries,  diverfified  with  woods,  parl^i, 
and  arable  lands,  are  in  fize  between  both,  and 
afford  the  bcft  cour/ing  before -GREVHOUNns,  as 
well  as  the  longcft  chafes  Before  hounds.  Every 
part  of  the  .hare  is  admirably  formed  for  the  promo- 

tion 
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tton  of  fpeed;  which,  in-  conjuoQion  with  other 
natural  advantages,  greatly  enables  her  to  evade 
the  purfuits  and  ftratagems  of  her  numerous  ene^ 
mies. 

The  fenfe  of  smelling,  as  well  as  of  hearing^ 
the  feare  poffeffes  in- a  more  exquifite  degree  than 
any  other  animal ;  the  latter  of  which  may  be  juftly 
attributed  to  the  great  length,  and  Tingular  forma- 
tion, of  tfie  ears,  fo  w-ell  adapted  to  receive  the 
flighteft  vibration  of  found,  which  even  the  earth 
is  fo  well  known  to  eoijvey.  Its  fenfe  of  fmelling 
is  fo  incredibly  nice,  that  the  hare  can  wind  an 
entmy  (cither  man  or  beaft)  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  particularly  in  the  ftillnefs  of  the  jiight ;  this 
is  evidently  occafioned  by  the  elaftic  formation  of 
the  hoftrils,  and  the  depth  of  the  divifion  between 
both,  from  whence  has  arifen  the  appellation  of  a 
Aarc-/t](>,  with  which  defeft  fome  of  the  human 
fpeciei  are  affli^ed,  in  dbnfequence  of  fright  to  the 
mother  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy.  The 
ears  feem  to  be  the  regulators  of  almoft  every 
aftion;  for  during  the  chafe  one  is  always  ereS^  , 
the  other  horizontai ;  unlefs  in  fuddenly  coming 
upon '  an  unexpefted  objeS,  when  they  are  for  a 
moment  boxh  ereft ;  but,  upon  turning  and  renew- 
ing her  fpeed,  they  invariably  refumc  their  former 
pofition. 

B  b  4  The 
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The  uVis  of  the  harje,  from  the  peculiar  promi* 
BtDce  of. their  formation,  enable  her  to  diftinguifh 
objeda  in  alrooft  eyery  diredion,.  without  altering 
the  pofition  of  either  her  head  or  her  body ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  their  fight  in  a  ftraight  forward 
line  feems  lefs  perfe6l  than  in  any  other.  The  na- 
tural timidity  of  the  hare  is  exceffive ;  fbc  exifts  in 
perpetual  fear,  and  is  tremblingly  alive  to  every 
breeze  that  can  poffibly  produce  alarm.  Formed 
entirely  for  running,  fhe  either  poffeffes  no  power^ 
or  makes  no  attempt  tp  taalk^  but  in  her  (loweft 
motion  proceeds  by  jumps.  The  food  of  the  tiare 
vari^  with  the  feafon,  and  confift^  chiefly  of  young 
clover,  green  wheat,  Ihort  fweet  grafs  in  p^rfcs  or 
upon  lawns;  and  in  the  winter,  parfiey,  turnip 
greens,  and  other  fuceulent  plants*  During  fevere 
frofts,  or  deep  friow,  they  niake  nofmall  havock 
ambngft  young  fruit-trees  and  fragrant  ihrubs,  by 
nibbling  the  hark,  thereby  retarding  their  ^rowtbi 
if  not!  (as  is  frequently  tb^  ^dfe)  promoting  their 
defttu^ion.  It  is  afferted  by  Mr.  Daniel,  in  his 
publication  called  ^*  Rural  Sport«,:'  that  the 
plantations  of  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Suf« 
FOLK,  bad  fuffered  fo  much  in  this  way,  that,  in 
defence  of  his  improvements,  be  felt  bimfeif  under 
the  neceffity  of  deftroying  his  hares,  when  no  left 
t\aLnJive  hundred  wd/orty  iracc  icW  vi6tims  on  the 
occafion, 

The 
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The  almoft  perpetual  and  incredible  dcJlruSion 

of  HARES,   by  HUNTI»f65   COURSIMG,    SHOOfING,   And 

the  no3urnal  Tie^  and  mre  of  the  poncher^  (as  well 
a^  the  infinite  increafe  to  fupply  that  deftruflion,) 
having  occafioned  fugg^ltionsi  that  they  polfefs  the^ 
property  of  superfcetatiok,  it  becomes  immedi- 
ately applicable  to  introduce  a  remark  or  two  under 
that  head.  We  are  told  by  M^.  DaniIl,  that  "  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Treatife  on  Vulgar  Errors^ 
iflerts  this  circumftance  from  his  own  obfervation : 
and  BuFFON  defcribes  it  as  one  of  this  animaFs  pe- 
cutiar  properties,  introducing  an  idea!  of  herma- 
phrodite hares;  ai&  well  as  that  the  mdAes  fometinus 
bring  forth  young;  that  they  are  alternately  malss 
and  femalbs,  occafionally  performing  the  fundions 
of  ekher  fex."  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible 
and  ridiculous  than  fuch  conjedures  ;  they  are  the 
very  eflejice  of  mental  fertility  ;  and  it  muft  fuffice 
to  admit,  that  Sir  Thomas  Brown  and  Buffon 
were  not  inquifitive  fportfmen,  or  not  fcientifically 
acquainted  with  the  parts  neceifary  to  generation. 

For  want  of  information  fo  very  eafily  to  be  ob- 
tained, fome  one  of  thefe  fpeculative  writers  pro- 
mulgated an  erroneous  aflertion,  every  day  liable 
to  the  moil  palpable  confutation;  ^^  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  genital  parts  of  the  malb  hare, 
the  tefticles  do  not  appear  on  the  anifide  of  the^ 
body,  but  are  contained  in  the  fame  cover  with  the 
im^ftines."  It  fhould  feem  thefe  authors  write  more 
Z  to 
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to  suHprize  than  to  instruct,  of  that  they  knew 
little  of  the  fubjeft  they  wrote  upon;  as  nineteen 
fportfmen  out  of  every  twenty,  who  have  handled* 
hares  iti  the  field,  or  taken  them  up  before  the 
hounds,  can  demonftrate  the  contrary ;  as  the  tef- 
ticles,  when  the  hare  is  full  grown,  are  not  only 
prominently  perceptible  >A:^^rw^/(y,  but  of  confix 
derable  fize  for  fo  fmall  an  animaU 

The  natural  fecundity  of  hares  almoft  exceeds 
belief;  they  continue  to  breed  for  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve ;  and  leverets  (young  hares)  are  fril-' 
qiiently  found  and  chopped  by  the  hounds  in  Jit^ 
nuary^  when  the  winter  has  beeh  mild.  The  doe 
hare  goes  a  month  after  conception,  and  at  her Jirji^ 
produce  feldom  brings  forth  more  than  ttvo^  after- 
wards M?'^^,  and  fonletipesyb^^r.  Whenever  the  ^ 
number  exceeds  two,  it  is  a  received  (and  generally 
believed  juft)  opinion,  that  each  of  the  young  has 
a  white  ftar  in  the  forehead,  which,  however,  is 
gradually  obliterated  as  they  approach  maturity . 
The  dam  is  fuppofed  to  fuckle  them  about  one-and- 
twenty  days;  but  takes  care  to' feparate  them  before 
that  time,  and  depofits  them  individually  in  fuch 
forms  as  flie  has  previoufly  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, at  a  confiderable  diftance:  from  each  other  j 
but  fo  fituate,  that'lhe  can  afford  maternal  protec- 
tion to  the  whole.  Their  prolific  powers,  and 
perpetual  increafe,  will  create  no  furprife,  when 
we  are  refpeflably  informed^  that  a  brace  of  hates, 

(the 
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(the  doe  pfegftant  when  (hut  up)  were  incloTed  in  a. 
larg^  walled  garden,  and  proper  aliment  fupplied 
for' their  fuftenance;  when  at  thfe  expiration  6f 
TWELVE  MOMT»s  the  garden  was  fearched,  and  the 
produce  yf^s  Jifty^feven  hares,  including  the  briginal 
brace  turned  down :  this  faft  alone  dehionftrating 
the  certainty,  that  the  females  begin  to  breed  when, 
or  before,  they  are  fix  months  old. 

The  length  of  a  hare's  natural  life  is  limited  to 
fix  or  feven  years,  and  they  reach  their  full  growth 
in  eight  or  nflie  months.  The  male  is  by  much  the 
rmalleft,  feldoni  exceeding  in  weight  \five  or  fix 
pounds;  but  the  females,  particularly  in  fohie  very 
rich  and  fertile  counties,  weigh  from  feven  id 
eight :  fome  few  inftances  have  been  known  of 
their  weighing  nine  pounds,  after  being  pduncked. 
The  hare  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  gentle  motion  all 
Bight  during  the  fummer  months,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  in  the  dreary  nights  Of -winter;  during  the 
length  of  which  iheir  ioorks  are  of  fuch  immenfe 
perplexity,  (in  heads^  doubles^  and  circles^)  that 
little  expectation  is  entertained  of  finding  a  hare  by 
the  trails  unlefs  the  field  is  taken  early  in  the 
morning,'  foch  after  flie  is  gone  to  feat;  which  is 
feldom,  if  ever^  before  the  dawn  of  day  j  and  in 
Ithe  fummer  months,  very  frequently  not'  till  long 
after  day -light. ' 

The 
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^  The  HARE  till  fall  grown  is  called  a  LsvsREt, 
and  at  any  age  is  very  difficult  to  b^  SovLud^fting  ; 
fa  nearly  does  the  do^fny  0eak  (when  clofe  coa-^ 
tra£bed)  approach  th^  colour  of  the.  ground*  In 
this  pofition  the  old  and  experienc^ed  si^rtsma^h 
will  declare  the  gender  of  the  hare  before  it  is 
ftarted.  The  head  of  the  male  is  ih^rt  and  round, 
the  whifkers  longer,  the  flit  in  the  nof<r  wid^,  the 
ihoulders  more  ruddy,  and  the  ears  fhorter  and 
l^iroader,  than  thofe  o/F  the  female;  the  head  of 
yrhich  is  long  and  narrow ;  the  ears  lo^g,  and  (harp 
at  the  tip;  the  fur  of  the  back /pf. a;. dingey  hue, 
inclining  to  black,  and  of  fuperior  ii^e  to  the  malc« 
When  a  hare  is  obferved  in  its  ;Folt^f,  it  may  be 
eafily  afcertained,  by  the  ears  only,  whether  it  u  a 
BycK  or  DO£;  and  this  is  a  ufeful  kind  of  know-^ 
ledge,  parucularly  at  the  latter  part  of  the  feafon^ 
when  no  man,  but  a  hardened  poacher,  or  fc{- 
hunting  fportfman,  would  turn  o\xt,^  fomale  h^x^ 
before  either  hound  or  OREYHouNn,  where  ther« 
is  a  chance  of  deftrpying  a  leajh^  or  tt»o  hraoe^  by 
the  wanton  deftru£lion  of  one. 

If  the  hare  found  fitting  is  a  buck,  i^e  ears  wHi 
be  feen  drawn  clofe  in  a  parallel  line  with  eacjn 
oiher,  dire&ly  over  the  flioulders,  pointing  .ftraight 
down  the  back ;  but  if  a  boe,  the  ears  are  dtfiended 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  having  a.fpaoe  between 
them  in  the  centre*    In  the  chafe,  a  Jack  hare^  (as 

the 
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the  male  15  fportiagly  termed,)  after  the  firft  ring  or 
tw6,  pattkuiarly  in  the  ipring  months,  flies  his 
C6untfy,  gdei  foaight  forwards,  and  afibrds  a  goodf 
run,  bat  generally  falls  a  vi6tim  to  his  own  forti- 
tude at  its  termination.  The  female  bangs  elofer 
to  her  <natfy€  fpot,  depending  more  upon  her 
inftinSive  efforts,  in  headings  dmAling^  foiKng^ 
ind/fuatting^  than  fpeed  for  her  prefer vation. 

Hares  bred  upon  the  downs,  or  in  hilly  coun- 
tifies,  are  always  the  ftouteft,  and  bcft  enabled  to 
efcape  from  -ojiEt  hounds;  f>f  which  they  are  fo 
confcious,  that  they  always  make  for  the  neareft 
riling  ground,  fo  foon  as  darted.  When  fo  fe- 
verely  <^ftneft  that  they  plainly  perceive  there  is 
no  other  means  of  efcape,  they  will  take  to  a  brick 
i}T  Wooden  drain  for  fecurityj  or  even  run  to  earthy 
if  o*ie  fliouM  luckily  prefent  itfdf  in  the  emer- 
gency. They  are  thought  to  forefec  a  change  ia 
the  WEATHER,  and  to  regulate  their  jitting  accord- 
ingly. After  harveft  they  are  found  invftubbles, 
banks  of  hedges,  woods,  and  thickets ;  during  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  they  feat  themfelves  more  in  open 
fields;  and  when  the  feverity  of  winter  begins  to 
decline,  warm,  dry,  hilly  fallows  are  hardly  ever 
without  €hem«  As  one  fpecics  of  game,  they  are 
held  in  high  eftimation ;  and,  notwithftanding  the 
utmoft  efforts,  by  every  degree  of  interdiftion, 
with  ail  the  fain^  and  pmalties  that  fucceffive  par- 
liamentis  could  devife,  from  Richaed  the  Second 

to 
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to  the*prefcnt  dayj  for  their  prefcrvatiOHji  and  ap- 
propriation to  the  ufe  of  the  fuperior  clafles,  yet 
mo  laws  ever  proved  more  fallacious  or  deceptive  > 
for  the  infinity  of  poachers,  with  which  cyery 
rural  .di{lri6l  abounds,  and  the  alaCfity  with  which 

STAGE     COACHMEN     and     COUNTRY     HIGLERS    fupply 

their /riendsy  Will  never  let  any  inquirer  be  in  want 
of  A  HARE,  who  has  his  five  Jhillings  in  hand  as  a 
means  of  retribution.  This  insufficiency  of  the 
LAW  to  check  no6lurnal  depredation,  and  progref- 
five  infamy,  is  moft  firlcerely  to  be  regretted  y  but 
experience  has  long  held  forth  ample  convi&ion, 
that  regret  cannot  produce  redrefs. 

HARE-HUNTING— is  a  well-known  fport;  of 
very  ancient  and  enthufiaftic  enjoyment,  r^pdrtedi 
by  the  moft  celebrated  antiquaries,  to  have  been 
cftablifhed  more  than^wo  thoufand  years  before  the 
Christian  ^era.  Various  opinions  have  been  oc- 
cafionally.  promulgated,  and  perfeyeringly  fup- 
ported,  (by  cynical  rigidity,  and  religious  feverity,) 
upon  the  "  cruelty  of  the  chafe  ;'*  which,  however, 
is  now  ntverWktly  to  be  (haken  in  either  theory  or 
fraElice^  as  to  almoft  every  pack  of  hounbs  in  the 
kingdom  there  are  clerical  devotees,  who, are  by 
no  means  unworthy  members  of  the  church. 

Hare-hunting,  though  univerfal  in  every  part 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  is  in 
the  higheft  eftimation  in  thofe  open  and  champaign 

counties 
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counties  where,  from  want  of  covert,  a  stag  or 
FOX  is  never  feen.  Here  the  hares, are  ftouter, 
more  accuftomed  to  long  nightly  exercife,  more 
frequently  difturbed,  more  inured  to  fevere  courfes 
before  greyhounds,  and  hard  runs  before  hounds; 
confequently,  calculated  to  afford  much  belter 
fport  than  can  be  expeQed  in  either  an  inclofed  or 
woodland  country.  There  are  three  diftinft  kinds 
of  hounds,  with  which  this  particular  chafe  is  pur* 
fued,  according  to  the  foil  and  natural  fa,ce  of  the 
_diftria;  where  it  is  enjoyed. .  The  Ifirge  flow 
southern  hound  is  adapted  to  the  low  fwampy, 
marOiy  lands,  fo  confpicuous  in  many  parts  of 
Lancafliire;  as  well  as  thofe  in  Norfolk,  and  va- 
rious others  bordering  upon  the  fea.  The  fmall, 
Jbufy,  indefatigable  beagle  feems  appropriated  by 
nature  to  thofe  fteep,  hilly  and  mountainous  parts, 
where  it  is  impoffible  for  the  beft  horfe  and  boldeft 
rider  to  keep .  conftantly  with  the  hounds.  The 
hounds  now  called  harriers,  and  originally  pro- 
duced by  a  crofs  between  the  southern  hound 
and  the  dwarf  fox,  are  the  only  hounds  to  fucceed 
in  thofe  open  countries,  where,  for  want  of  covert, 
the  hare  goes  five  or  fix  miles  an  end  without  a  turn; 
as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  many  parts  of  Oxford* 
.flrire,  Noxthamptonlhire,  Wiltfhire,  Hampfhire, 
and  other  counties;  conftituting  chafes  very  Juperior 
to  many  fox  hounds,  hunting  becchen  coverts  and 
woodland  diftrifts. 

Hare- 
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Hare-hunting,  when  put  in  competition  with 
the  purfuit  of  stag  or  fox,  is  much  more  gratifying 
to  the  ruminative  and  rcflefting  mind,  than  either 
of  the  other  two ;  as  it  affords  a  more  ample  field 
for  minute  obfervation  upon  the  inftin£live  fagacity 
of  the  GAME,  and  the  patient,  perfevering  fortitude 
of  the  HOUND,  in  the  various  heads^  turns^  and 
doubles^  of  the  chafe.  Hence  it  is  that  hare-hunting 
is  principally  followed,  and  moft  enjoyed,  by 
fportfmen  in  the  decline  of  life;  but  with  the 
younger  branches  it  is  held  in  very  flender  eftima- 
tion,  as  they  in  general  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
/fort  more  by  the  difficulty  in  purfuing  it,  than  by 
its  duration.  Hare-hunting,  in  a  woody  or  inclofed 
country,  is  fuch  a  perpetual  routine  of  repetition 
within  a  fmall  fphere,  affording  no  more  than  a 
continual  fucceffion  of  the  fame  things  that  with  a 
zealous  rider,  and  a  high-mettled  horfe,  it  foon 
palls  upon  the  appetite  of  both.  Young  men,  from 
emulative  motives,  (naturally  appertaining  to  their 
time  of  life,)  feel  a  preffing  propenfity  to  encounter 
obftacles,  and  furmount  difficulties,  where  the 
effeft  of  vigour  and  manly  courage  can  be  dif- 
played,  and  confequently  prefer  the  kind  of  chafe 
where  perfonal  fortitude,  and  bodily  exertion*, 
are  brought  more  to  the  proof;  and  where,  by  co- 
vering a  larger  fcope  of  country,  and  with  a  much 
greater  proportional  rapidity,  a  more  pleaiing  and 
extenfive  variety  is  obtained. 

Another 
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Another  caufe  of  mortification  conftantly  pre- 
ffents  itfelf  to  young  fportfinen  with  harriers,  or 
BEAGLES,  in  the  field  :  a  Valuable  horfe,  or  a  bold 
rider,  are  equally  unneceffafy  in  hare-hunting, 
and  this  is  eternally  brought  to  an  incontrovertible 
proof;  for  after  a  burst  of  five  minutes,  in  which  a 
perfeft  l^unter  has  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
fpeedy  and,  after  Cleating  fome  dangerous  Uaps^  a 
fudden  turn  or  donbk  of  the  hare,  brings  him  by  the 
fide  of  a  ruftic  upon  a  poney  of  Jive  pounds  value^ 
who  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  as  forward  as  himfelf. 
The  infinite  time  loft  in  finding,  "where  hares  are  not 
in  great  plenty;  the  frequency  oi faults ^  the  perfe- 
cuting  tedioufnefs  of  cold  hunting  ;  and  the  injury 
tione  to  Worses  in  drizzling  dreary  days,  during 
hours  of  flow  aftion,  are  great  drawbacks  to  the 
pleafure  this  fpecies  of  hunting  would  otherwifc 
afford. 

MoDfeRATE  SPORTSMEN  wiU  ncvcr  avail  them- 
felves  of  imvioderate  means  to  occafipn  a  con- 
traOiion  of  their  own  fport,  by  a  wanton  or  unne- 
cefTary  deftruftion  of  hares ;  too  great  a  body  of 
hounds  fliould  never  be  brought  into  the  field,  or 
any  unfair  modes  adopted  during  the  chafe :  prick- 
ing a  hdre  in  the  paths,  or  upon  the  highways,  as 
well  as  placing  emiflaries  upon  the  foil j  are  paltry, 
mean,  arid  difgraceful  artifices,  that  no  genuine, 
well-bred,  honest  sportsman,  will  ever  permit; 
but  candidly  acknowledge,  if  the  hounds  cannot 

Vol.  I.  C  c  .  kill 
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liU  her^  (he  ought  to  escape.  Iq  refpefl  to  num- 
ben,  Ufs  than  xw^&tvE,  or  w<?r^  than  ^iqhter^ 
cQuple  Qught  never  to  be  brought  from  the  kennel 
to  the  chafe ;  nor,  ii^deed,  fel^oAX  ^re^  unlefs  witji 
thofe  who  think  nai^ch  left  of  spqrt,  than  of  per- 
fon^l  pri^e  and  ojhntatio^^ 

Mr.  Beckford^  who  is  s^  perfe£^  mafter  pf  this 
fubjeft,  has  fo  completely  inveftigated,  and  mi- 
ijiutely  explained,  ev^ry  particulaj:  appert^iqijng  tp 
the  chafe  of  both  hare  ^n(i  fox,  that  as  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible  to  fuggeft  an  idta^  or  communi- 
cate a  thought^  but  what  muft  carry  with  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  plagiarifm;  it  will  be  more  candid,, 
(evidently  more  honeft)  tp  iqtrojiuce  OQcafional 
p^^iTficges  in  his  own  wordsj^  as  language  ppre  ^x.- 
preffive,  by  which  they  wil^  b^  infinjt^ly  .better  unp 
derftood.  He  fays,  "  By  inclination  he  was  neyejr 
a  hare-hunter;  but  followed  the  diverfion  more  for 
air  apd  exercife  than  amufement;  an^  if  he  cpuld 
have  perfuaded  hiipfelf  to  ride  on  tl^e  t,urn|)ikf 
ro^d  to  the  three  mi^e  ftone,  and  back  again,  he 
o^ver  fliould  have  thought  himfelf  ifl[  ne^d  of  a 
pack  of  harriers."  \ 

He  then  apologizes  to  "  his  brpther  hare- 
hunters  for  holding  the  fport  fo  cheap,  not  wife- 
ing  to  offend ;  alluding  more  relatively  to  his  owij 
particular  fituation  in  a  country  where  hare-hunting 
is  fo  bad,  that  it  is  mare  extraordinary  he  (houl4 
2  have 
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have  perfevered  in  it  fo  long,  than  he  fbould  have 
forfaken  it  then."  Adding,  "  how  much  he  refpefts 
hunting  in  whatever  fhape  it  appears;  that  it  is  a 
manly  and  a  wholerome  exercife,  and  feemis  by  na^ 
ture  defigned  to  be  the  amufement  of  a  Britpn.'' 
He  is  of  opinion  that  more  than  twenty  couple  of 
hounds  fhould  never  be  brought  into  the  field; 
&ppofing  it  difficult  for  a  greater,  number  tO!  run 
well  together;  and  a  pack  of  harriers-can  never  be 
complete  who  do  not.  He  thinks  the  fewer  hounds 
you  have,  the  lefs  you  foil  the  ground,  which  fomeu 
times  proves  a  hindrance  to  the  chafe. 

Cuftom  h^as  greatly  varied  in  the  piadice  of 
HAR£>^HUNTiKG  during  the  laft  thirty  years:  at  that) 
time  the  hounds  left  the  kennel  at  day-li^t,  i^ok 
trail  upon  being  thrown  off^  and  foon  went  up  to 
aheir  game;  which  having  the  pleafure  to  find,  by 
their  own  inftin£live  fagacity^  they  purfued  with, 
the  more  determined  alacrity :  a  brace  or  leafh  of 
hares  w^re  then  killed,  and  the  fport  of  the  day 
concluded,  by  the  hour  it  is  now  thtfa/hio%  for  the 
company  to  take  the  field.  As  the  trail  of  a  bare 
lays  both  partially  and  imperfeftly  when  it  gets  late 
in  the  day,  fo  the  difficulty  of  Jinding  is  increafed, 
in  proportion  to  the  latenefs  of  the  hour  at  which 
the  hounds  are  thrown  off;  hence  it  is  that  harbt- 
FiNDERs,  fo  little  known  at  that  time,  are  now  be- 
come fo  truly  inftrumental  to  the  fport  of  the  day, 

C  c  2  Although 
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Although  their  ferviccs  are  welcome  to  the  eager 
and  expe3ant  fportfman,  yet  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted, they  are  prejudicial  to  the  difcipline  of 
hounds;  for  having  fuch  affiftance,  they  become 
habitually  idkj  and  individually  wild :  expefling 
the  game-  to  be  readily  found  for  them,  they  be- 
come totally  indifferent  to  the  talk  of  finding  it 
themfelves.  Hounds  of  this  defcription  know  the 
hare-finder  as  well  as  they  know  the  huntsman, 
and  will  not  only,  upon  fight,  fet  off  to  meet  him,, 
but  have  eternally  their  heads  thrown  up  in  the  air, 
in  expeftation  of  a  view  holloa  I 

With  all  well-managed  packs,  they  are  quietly 
brought  up  to  the  place  of  meeting;  and  when 
thrown  off^  a  general  filence  fhould  prevail,  that 
every  hound  may  be  permitted  to  do  his  own  work. 
Hounds  well  bred,  and  well  broke  to  their  bufinefs, 
feldom  want  affiftance.  Officious  intrufions  fre- 
quently do  more  harm  than  good :  nothing  requires 
greater  judgment,  or  nicer  obfervation  in  fpeaking 
to  a  hound,  than  to  know  the  critical  time  when  a 
word  is  wanting.  Young  men,  like  young  hounds, 
are  frequently  accuftomed  to.  babble  when  newly  en-. 
tered,  and,  by  their  frivolous  queftions  or  conver- 
fation,  attract  the  attention  of  the  hounds,  and  in- 
fure  the  filent  curfe  of  the  huntsman,  as  well  as 
the  contemptuous  indifference  of  every  experienced 
fportfman  in  the  field. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  a  hare  is  turned  out  of  her  form,  or 
jumps  up  before  the  hounds,  a  general  fhout  of 
clamorous  exultation  too  frequently  prevails,  by 
vhich  the  hare's  intentional  courfe  is  perverted, 
and  flie  is  often  headed^  or  turned  into  the  body  of 
the  HOUNDS  to  a  certain  death;  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  (he  permitted  to  go  off  with  lefs  alarm, 
and  to  break  view  without  being  fo  clofely  prefled 
at  ftaxting,  there  is  no  doubt  but  much  better  runs 
would  be  more  generally  obtained.  Individual 
emulation,  or  individual  objlinacy,  invariably  oc- 
cafions  horfemen  in  hare-hunting  to  be  too  near 
the  hounds,  who,  being  naturally  urged  by  the 
rattling  of  the  horfes,  and  the  exulting  zeal  of  the 
riders,  often  very  much  over-run  the  fcent,  and 
have  no  alternative  but  to  turn  and  divide  amidft 
the  legs  of  the  horfes,  fo  foon  as  they  have  loQ:  it ; 
and  to  this  circumftance  may  be  juftly  attributed 
many  of  the  long  and  tedious  faults  which  fo  fre- 
quently occur,  and  render  this  kind  of  chafe  the 
Jpfs  ^^tjtrafting. 

GentlemeiQ  who  keep  harriers  vary  much  in 
their  modes  of  huntmg  them ;  but  the  true  fportf- 
man  never  deviates  from  the  ftrift  impartiality  of 
the  chafe.  If  a  hare  is  found  Jitting^  and  the  hounds 
too  near  at  hand,  they  are  immediately  drawn  off, 
to  prevent  her  being  chopped  in  heryarw  :  the  hare 
is  then  filently  walked  up  by  the  individual,  who 
previouly  found  her,  and  (lie  is  permitted  to  go. 

C  c  3  off 
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off  at  her  own  pact^  and  her  awn  way.  The  hounds 
are  then  drawn  over  the  fpot  from  wkcncae  fte 
ftarted,  where  taking  the  fcent,  they  :go  off  rn  a 
fiyle  of  uniformity,  conftttuting  what  may  te  feiriy 
termtd  the  confiftency  of  the  xrhafe.  Others  thiew 
are  who  never  can,  or  ntvtr  wiil^  refift  the  tera^- 
tion  of  giving  tiit  hownds  a  vitw^  and  never  faU  to 
tell  you,  both  hare  and  hounk  pub  the  better 
for  it,  In  addition  to  this  humane  method  of  !be^ 
ginning  the  chafe,  every  advantage  is  taken  <Df  the 
poor  'Affrighted  animal's  diftrefs,  amidift  aH  its  litcAe 
ififtinftive  efforts  for  the  pre&rvatioii  oF  life.  The 
bounds,  iinftead  of  being  pennitted  to  run  the-foil, 
and  kill  the  hate  by  dint  of  their  ovm  ^perfevering 
labour,  ane  canftantdy  cnp^td  from  thaft  to  view  ,* 
dnd  the  t)bjel^  of  the  fport  moft  wa'ntonly  and  uq* 
ehantalbiy  deftroyed ;  for  nothing  icfs  than  a  imadaclQ 
can  effeS:  its  efcape^ 

Thofe  of  nicer  fenfations  enjoy  the  fport,  but 
enjoy  it  much  more  mercifully ;  and  would  rather  * 
fee  their  own  hounds  occafionally  beaten^  than,  by 
any  unfair  or  unfportfmian-like  introduftion,  kill 
their  hare.  Thefe  never  permit  a  profufion  of  vo- 
ciferous affiftance  from  the  huntfman,  who  is  en- 
joined to  an  almoft  filcnt  execution  of  %is  owa 
duty,  that  the  hounds  may  not  be  prevenfied  (by 
his  noife)  from  a  ftrid:  and  attentive  perfoDmance  of 
theirs.  If  they  throw  up^  upon  a  dry  <Mf  greafy 
fallow^  a  footpath,  a  highway,  or  a  turnpikeKroad, 

a  thoufand 
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a  tbdtfand  bufy  bfoftHrtg  ^ttdi^aVours  ^he  to  be  fdP- 
made  for  a  recovery  of  the  fcfeht^  before  any  one 
effort  is  permitred  to  ^iffift  itt  lijiing  them  alvng ; 
and  even  then,  noi  till  every  patient  and  pcrfe- 
vering  ftruggle  has  failed  bf  fiitcefs.  The  fpbrtf^ 
man  of  this  defcriptioh  adktiits  of  Ho  devite,  ftrata- 
gem^  or /cui play  whatever;  the  hounds  nUiift  hnni 
the  hare  ;  they  muft  gd  over  every  iHch  of  ground 
flie  has  gorte  before  ihedi ;  they  niuft  hit-  off  theii^ 
oVn  checks^  recover  their  fauUs;  ahd,  by  cold 
hunting,  pith  it  Jalong^  .where,  ih  paffing  through  a 
flock  of  Iheep,  the  grauftd  has  been  foiled,  and 
the  chkfc  pfoporti^ttallyiigtardfed.  Early  and  ex* 
teeftye  cajls  are  linjuft,  uhleft  feipon  fotne  unex- 
pefied  or  unavoidable  emergency  5  a^  the  Repeated 
interventions  of  flieefi,  ck  iftterfeftiohs  of  roads,  or 
fallows  in  a  dry  feafon^  Whfen  it  would  be  impofflbW 
tomake.thi  i«aft  progrefs  in  gettihg  the  hounds 
along  without  affiftance. 

When  hounds  come  to  a  check,  not  a  horfe 
ihould  move,  not  a  voice  fhould  be  heard :  every 
hound  is  eagerly  employed,  exerting  all  his  powers 
for  a  recovery  of  the  fcettt,  in  whith,  if  not  offi.' 
cioudy  obftruaed,'  they  will  rtioft  probably  foori 
facceed.  At  fuch  times  there  is  generally,  and  un- 
luckily, fome  popinjay  in  the  field,  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  himfelf,  never  fpeaks  but  upon  the  moft 
improper  occafionj  renderings  at  fuch  moment, 
the  judicious  obfervatiorf  of  Mr.  Beckford  truly 

C  c  4  neat 
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neat  and  applicable,  thfit  "  when  in  the  field,  he 
never  defires    to   hear    any  other   tongue   than   a 
HOUND."     Whenever  afliftance  to  hounds  is  be- 
come unavoidably  neceffary,  and  the  chafe  cannot 
be  carried  on  without,  found  judgment,  and  long 
experience,  are  neceflary  to  fpeedy  fuccefs.     Cafts 
cannot  be  ipade  by  any  fitted,  certain,  or  invariable 
rules,  but  miift,  at  different  times,  be  differently 
dependent   upon   the   chafe^  the  foilj  the  meaihery 
and  the  kind  of  country  you  are  hunting  in.     Ii 
niay,  in  one  inflance,  be  prudent  to  try  forward 
firft;  in  another,  tb  try  back;  as  it  may  be  ju-r 
dicjous,  or  neceffary,  to  make  a ^ma// circular  caft 
at  one  time,  and  a  much  larger  at  another  *,  and  al- 
though to  one  of  the  fields  circumftances  may  ap^ 
pear,  in  either ^  inftanci^,  to  have  been  nearly  the 
fame,  yet  they  h^ve  not  bepn  fo  in  the  ^'  mind's 
eye"  of  the  huntsman,  (or  the  perfon  hunting  the 
hounds,)  upon  whofe  fupedor  knowledge,  or  cir^ 
cumfpeCtion,  the  gocd  or  ill  effeQ:  of  the  experiment 
ipufl  depei|d. 

None,  but  we^k  or  inexperienced  fportfmen, 
f  ver  prefume  to  obtrude  their  opinions  when  hounds 
^re  at  fault ;  fhqfe  who  do  it,  fpon  find  the  inter-? 
fj^rence  is  ill-tin^ed^  and  that  it  only  excites  a  con- 
temptuous iijdifferencp.  Strangers  cannot  be  too 
pautious  and  circi|mfpe8:  in  the  field,  if  they  wifh 
to  avoid  juft  repropfs,  and  not  to  encounter  re^ 
^uffs:  fome  there  are,  ,yh£)fe  hard  fate  it  is  to  be- 
come 
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come  confpicuoufly  ridiculous  upon  every  occafion 
that  can  occur,  and  to  fuch,  unfortunalely.  for  thena^ 
occafions  are  feldom  wanting.  During  the  chafe, 
they  arc  riding  into^  over^  or  be/ore^  the  hounds; 
and  at  every  cheeky  alking  fome  vexatious,  trifling 
queftion  of  the  huntsman;  or  entering  into  a  fri- 
volous  converfation  with  what  fecms  to  them  the 
moft  vulnerable  fubjeft  of  the  company.  Officious 
individuals  of  this  defcription,  whofe  error  too  fre- 
quently originates  in  a  certain  degree  of  perfonal 
pride,  and  unbounded  confidence,  fliould  learn  to 
know,  that  "  the  poft  of  honour  is  a  private 
ftation ;"  as  well  as  that  an  old  pollard  in  a  paint- 
ings might  be  admirably  calculated,  to  form  a  re- 
Ipeftable  objeft  in  the  back-ground,  but  never  in- 
toided  by  the  artift  to  become  a  principal  figure  in 
the  front  of  the  pidure. 

HARE  NETS — are  of  two  forts,  one  of  which 
^ill  be  found  defcribcd  under  the  head  ''  Gate-* 
nets;"  the  other  are  called  purse-nets,  and  are 
Gxaftly  in  the  form  of  cabbage-nets,  but  of  larger 
and  ftronger  conftruQion.  Thefe  occafionally  af- 
ford collateral  aid  to  the  former;  for  being  fixed  at ' 
the  different  meufes  (either  in  hedges,  or  to  paling) 
where  hares  are  expefted  to  pafs,  and  the  ground 
being  fcoured  by  a  miUe  lurcher^  as  there  defcribed, 
the  deftruQion  is  certain.  Thefe  nets  are  the  tioc- 
furnal  engines  of  old  and  experienced  poachers, 
fioing  more  mifchief  where  hares  are  plenty,  in  one 

3  nighty 
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nightj  than  the  win  manafaQarers  t:aA  acccmqilifi) 
in  a  week. 

«  HARK  FORWARD !"— is  a  fporting  excla- 
ination,  well  known  in  the  pradice  of  the  field,  and 
affbrds  to  every  diftant  hearer,  authentic  informa-* 
tkm^  that  the  hounds  are  u-head^  and  going  on  with 
the  chafe*  It  foaietiities  happens^  that,  in  very 
large  and  thick  covercs,  no  man  or  horfe  exifting 
fcan  be  in  with  the  hounds;  at  which  times  (parti-^ 
cAlarly  in  fttMrmy  w^eather)  recourfe  muft  he  bad  to 
every  means  for  genial  accommodation.  The 
btd  ftx^rtfmien  are  oftea  thrown  out  for  miilts^  and 
not  uiifrequelitly  for  ike  di^^  by  varidus  turns  of 
thft  tHA^t;  an  coveut^  and  thien  bteaking  top  tfU 
mni  on  a  contrary  fide^  leaving  -every  Uftenihg  ex^ 
pe£^ant  in  an  awkward  predixran^nt,  if  not  relieved 
by  the  friendly  communication  of  *'  hoic  for- 
ward 1^'  from  one  to  another^  ehablihg  khe  whole 
to  coritiAue  the  fptort* 

HAttE-PlPES^-awere  inftruments  fo  curioufly 
cdt>ftlriii3?ed,  to  imitate  the  whining  whimper  of  a 
ilAi^B,  that,  being  formerly  found  a  very  deftruftive 
iKo€iurnai  >engine  m  attra^ing  the  attention  of 
kai^,  and  bHngiag  theiti  within  the  certain  poffef- 
fion  bf  tAe  i^oacher,  their  ufe  was  prohibited  (by 
paHlc^ilir  fpedfication)  in  every  Aft  of  Parlia- 
Hieftt  fbr  xht  pPefervatiofa  of  ^ame,  from  the  reign 
of  Richatd  the  Second,  to  the  prefent  time ;  al- 
though 
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lliough  k  is  natural  to  condude,  there  is  not  now 
(uch  an  article  to  be  feen,  or  found  in  the  king- 
dom. 

HARklERS*— are  the  fpccies  of  hound  appro- 
piiattd  foltely  to  the  purfuit  of  the  hare,  and  from 
thence  derived  their  prefent  appellation.  The 
tHreeding  e*x^)erirtieBts  fo  long  made,  and  the  va- 
tious  •croflcs  fo  repeatedly  tried,  by  the  beft  judges 
iti'the  kingdom,  feem  at  length  to  have  centered 
between  the  old  fouthern  ahd  the  dw^arf  fox  hound, 
Mr.  Beckford,  v^hofc  "  Thoughts"  no  fenfible 
man,  or  judicious  fportfman,  will  prefume  to  dif- 
pute,  was  entirely  of  ^his  opinion,  and  proved  it 
by  his  praftice ;  for  he  fays,  "  his  hounds  were  a 
crofs  of  both  thefe  kinds,  in  which  it  was  his  en- 
deavcmr  to  get  as  niticii  bone  and  ftrength,  in  as 
fmaW  acompafs  as  poffible.  It  was  a  difficult  un- 
dertaking. He  bred  many  years,  and  an  infinity  of 
hounds,  before  he  could  get  what  he  wanted,  and 
had  at  laft  the  plekfure  to  fee  them  very  handfome ; 
(mall,  yet  very  bony :  they  ran  remarkably  well 
together ;  ran  feft  enough ;  had  all  the  alacrity  that 
could  be  defired^  and  would  hunt  the  coldeft  fcent. 
When  they  were  thus  perfeS,  he  did  as  many 
others  do— he  parted  with  them." 

Notwithftahding  the  criterion  of  excellence  thus 
laid  down,  the  fame  fort  of  hound  (as  a  harrier) 
is  By  no   means  applicable   to  every  foil:    the 

fouthern 
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fouthern  hound  will  be  always  in  poffeffion  of  the 
SWAMPS,  as  will  the  beagles  of  the  mountainous 
and  hilly  countries.  Thofe  who  delight  in  fi^eing 
bounds  bred  and  drafted  to  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
formity, in  Jize^  bone^  Jlren^th^  and  fpeedy  ftriftly 
correfponding  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beckford, 
will  not  find  it  time  loft,  to  take  the  field  with  the 
harriers  of  his  Majesty,  kept  at  Windfor ;  they 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  beft  pack,  and  the 
beft  hunted,  this  day  in  the  kingdom.  See  the 
Frontifpiece;  where  every  man,  horse,  and 
HOUND,  is  individually  a  portrait. 

HART — is  the  fporting  term  fynonimous  with 
Stag,  (which  see,)  and  wa5,  in  all  foreft  law§  and 
records,  conftantly  in  ufe  to  fignify  the  fame.  At 
prefent,  however,  it  is  confidered  almoft  obfolete, 
and  never  fo  expreffed  in  fporting  report,  or  con^ 
verfation. 

HART  ROYAL.— A  ftag  hunted  by  king  or 
QUEEN,  obtaining  his  perfeft  liberty  by  beating  the 
hounds,  wa5  formerly  called  a  hart  royal;  and  pro-* 
clamation  was  immediately  made,  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  neighbourhood  where  he  was  ioft, 
that  he  fliould  not  be  molefted,  or  his  life  attempted 
by  any  farther  purfuit;  but  that  he  Ihould  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  unreftrained  freedom,  with  power  to 
return  to  the  forest  or  chace  from  whence  he  was 
taken  at  his  own  fri^e  will.     This  ceremony  i§, 

however, 
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however,  difcontinued,  and  bids  fair  to  be  buried 
in  a  perpetual  oblivion;  as  two  inftances  have  re-^ 
cently  occurred  worthy  recital :  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  High  Wycombe,  where  the  stag  was 
killed  before  the  hounds,  by  a  ruftic,  during  the 
heat  of  the  chafe,  in  which  the  King  at  the  time 
was  perfonally  engaged.  And  another  at  Maple- 
DURHAM,  near  Reading,  where  the  deer  was  wan- 
tonly fhot,  as  he  lay  in  a  willow  bank  near  the 
Thcimes,  two  days  aften  he  had  beaten  the  hounds; 
yet  it  is  publicly  known,  that  no  ftcps  were  taken 
to  profecute  the  offenders,  which  probably  ori- 
ginated in  his  Majefty's  clemency^ 

HAUNCH  AND  HIP— of  a  horfe,  have  been 
hitherto  (but  not  with  ftrift  propriety)  ufed  in  a 
firpilar  fenfe :  nice  obfervers  might  fay  one  begins 
where  the  other  ends,  or  that  one  immediately 
fucceeds  the  other.  The  haunch  is  that  part  of  the 
hind  quarter  extending  from  the  point  of  the  hip- 
bone, down  the  thigh  to  the  hock;  but  as  it  is 
a  part  well  known,  and  but  little  fubjeft  to  partial 
difeafe  or  accident,  it  lays  claim  to  no  particular 
defcription.  The  term  of  "  putting  a  horfe  upon 
his  haunches,*'  imph'es  the  making  him  conftantly 
fix  the  principal  weight  of  the  frame  upon  his  hind 
quarters,  by  which  praftice  he  bears  Icfs  upon  the 
bit,  and  becomes  habitually  light  in  hand.  Horfes 
hard  in  mouth,  and  heavy  in  hand,  frequently  un- 
dergo   the;    ceremony    of    being    put    upon    their 

haunches 
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haunches  in  the  trammels  of  a  RimNo  school, 
vhere,  by  too  fevere  and  inconfidtirate  exertions, 
fudden  twijls^  dijlortions^  ^nd  Jirains^  are  fuftained 
in  the  hocks^  which  terminate  in  curqs  and  sfa- 
viHs  never  to  be  obliterated. 

HAUNCH  OF  VENISON— implies  the  hind 
quarter  of  a  fallow  deer,  (either  buck  or  doe,) 
cut  in  a  particular  form  for  the  table.  The  hind 
quarter  of  a  STAG,  or  hind,  alfo  paiTes  urvder  the 
fame  denomination ;  but  it  is  more  applicable  to 
form  a  diftinflion,  and  call*  the  former  a  haunch  of 
venifon  ;  the  latter,  a  haunch  of  red  deer* 

HAW. — The  haw  is  that  cartilaginous  part  of  a 
horfe's  eye,  plainly  perceptible  at  thft  inner  corner 
next  the  forehead,  which  internally  eonflitutes  a 
circular  groove  for  the  eafier  acceleration  of  the  eye 
in  its  orbit.  When  confined  within  its  natural  and 
proper  fphere,  it  is  but  juft  in  fight,.  M^hen  taking  a 
front  view  of  the  horfe ;  but  when  it  has  acquired  a 
preternatural  degree  of  enlargement,  it  protrudes 
over  part  of  the  orb,  partially  obftru£ls  the  fight, 
particularly  in  that  direQion,  and  conftitutes  no 
fmall  disfiguration  of  the  horfe.  Ingenuity  hereto- 
fore fuggefted  the  poflSbility  of  extirpation  with  the 
knife,  which  operation  has  been  frequently  per- 
formed, but  with  too  little  fuccefs  to  juftify  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  praflice.  It  having  been  found, 
that  when  the  haw  was  taken  away  by  a  regular  pro- 

cefs, 
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cefs)  and  by  the  hand  of  the  moft  e^pei^t  apf^AroR, 
yet  the  eycy  for  want  of  its  ionmax  fupport,  was 
obferved  to  becoBie  ccHitraflcd  la  tho  focket,  ^fsd 
a  total  deprivatioa  of  fight  to  folloW).  evidently  d>e>- 
monftrating  ^^  the  remedy  worfe  than  the  i>is%a»s,;^ 
as  well  as  to  convince  us,  it  is  fometimes.  moit 
prudent 

to.  bear  thjofc  ills  w^  hAve»  • 


*'  Than  fly  to  others  that  wc  know  not  of*** 

HAWKS, — as  birds  of  prey,  are  divided  into 
two  fortSj  called  long  and  ihort  winged  hawks :  of 
the  former  there  are  ten,  and  of  the  latter  eight; 
byt  their  n^pies,  apd  particular  defcription,^  is  £o 
remote  from  the  language  and  manners  of  the  pre- 
fent  time,  ajid  their  ufe  fo  nearly  obfolete,  that  the 
leaft  animjadverlion  would  prove  entirely  fuper- 
fluous. 

HAWKING — was  fome  centuries  fince  a  fport 
.  of  much  fafhion  and  celebrity  ;  the  hawks  being  as 
regularly  broke  and  trained  tp  the  purfuit  and 
taking  of  game,  as  are  the  beft  setters  and 
POINTERS  of  the  prefent  day.  It  is,  however,  fo 
completely  grown  intq  difufe,  and  buried  in  obli- 
vion, that  there  does  not  appear  the  leaft  glimmer- 
ing of  its  ever  attaining  a  chance  of  sporting  re- 
furreftion. 

HAY 
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HAY — is  the  well-known  article  of  grafs,  cift  iflf 
its  moft  luxuriant  and  nutritious  ftate  daring  the 
months  of  June  and  July;  when  the  fucculcnt 
parts,  tending  moft  to  putrefaction,  being  extracted 
by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  fun,  it  acquires  (if  the 
feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  and  favourable  for  the 
operation)  a  degree  of  fragrancy  nearly  equal  to  a 
colleftion  of  aromatic  herbs.  Hay,  in  this  ftate, 
is  a  moft;  attraSing  fort  of  aliment  to  horfes  of 
every  defcription,  an'd  is  fo  truly  grateful  to  the 
appetite,  that  it  is  often  accepted  when  corn  is 
refufed.  Of  hay  there  are  different  kinds ;  as 
MEADOW  hay,  clover  hay,  and  sainfoin.  The 
firft  is  called  natural  grafs,  as  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
duce of  what  is  termed  pafture  land :  the  two  latter 
are  deemed  artificial,  as  being  cultivated  upon 
arable  land,  and  affording  crops  of  only  biennial 
and  triennial  duration;  when  the  fertility  of 
which  is  fo  far  exhaufted,  as  to  render  a  crop  of 
the  enfuing  year  an  unprofitable  profpeft,  the  land 
is  ploughed  up,  to  undergo  its  regular  routine  of 
cultivation,  when  crops  of  this  defcription  are  re-" 
newed,  by  fowing  the  feed  previoufly  preferved  for 
the  purpofe. 

Fine,  rich,  fliort,  fragrant  meadow  hay,  has  by 
much  the  preference  with  the  sporting  world;  as 
well  as  with  all  thofe  who  employ  horfes  in  light 
work,  and  expeditious  aftion:  k  varies  much  in  its 
property;  not  more  in  refpeft  to  the  manner  in 

which 
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fthich  It  is  tnade,  than  to  the  foif  it  is  prdduceH 
from;  Thofe  who  are'anxidus  fdr  the  health  and 
CONDITION  of  their  horfes,  arc  always  as  jildicioufly 
circurafpeO:  in  the  choice  of  tKeir  hay  as* their  corn; 
experimentally  knowing,  as  much  deprads  upon 
the  excellence  of  one  as  the  other*  Hay  produced 
from  rufhy  land,  or  moffy  moorsj  is  always  of  in^ 
ferior  quality,  and  impoverifhes  the  -  blood  df  the 
horfes  who  cat  it,  in  proportion  to  its  own  fterility^ 
Thofe  who  incbnfiderately  purchafe  cheap  hay  upon 
the  fcore.  of  economy,  will  have  to  repent  their 
^ant  of  liberality.  Whether  it  is  coarfe^  and 
barren  of  nutritious  property,  or  ill-^made^  mujly^ 
4and  repugnant  to  appetite^  the  eflfe£l  ^  fooner  or 
Jater  will  be  riiiich  the  fame;  and  thofe  who  impru* 
dentiy  make  the  experiment,  will  foon  find,  that 
jiorfes  ill-kept,  and  lefs  fed  than  nature  requires, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  frame,  and.  the  fupply.of  the 
various  fecrctions  by  the  different  emunftoric.s, 
will  foon  difplay,  in  their  external  appearance^  a 
tendency  to  difeafe* 

Clover  HAY  is  jproduced  ifi  moft  counties  in  the . 
kingdom;  it  is  generaHy  fown  with  barley,  fome- 
times  with  oats^  and  leaft  of  all  with  wheat:  it 
conftitutes,  upon  dry  ground,  a  profitable  and  con- 
venient paflure  in  the  autumn,  and  affords  its  ge- 
neral crop  the  following  feafon*  If  luxuriant,  it  is 
mown  twice  in  the  fame  fummer;  but  the  fecond 
crop  is  notxonfidercd  equal  in  value  to  the  firft, 
.  Vol.  I.  D.d  Thi» 
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IThis  hay  isfaid,  by  thofe  who  ought -to  be  the  bcft. 
enabled  to  judg«  and  decide,  fupfcrior  to  every 
other  as  to  tt$  nutritious  property :  this  may  be  ad* 
milted  in  a  certain  degree,  fo  far  as  its  increafing 
the  craflamentum  of  the  blood,  and  proportionally 
promoting  its  viGcidity ;  rendering  horfi^  who  are 
cotiftantly  fed  upon  it  (for  inflance,  farmers  horfes) 
fuller  in  flelh,  duller  in  a6tion,  and  thicker  in  the 
wind,  than  thofe  who  are  fupported  upon  food  of 
a  lighter  defeription.  Although  well  calculated  for 
flow  and  heavy  draft  horfes,  it  is  by  no  means 
ndapted  to  thofe  of  expeditious  aBion;  for  die 
blood  thus  thickened,  becoming  more  languid  or 
tardy  in  its  circulation,  would,  when  propelled 
through  the  vclTels  with  great  and  fadden  velocity, 
in  hunting,  or  journies  of  fpeed  upon  the  road, 
inevitably  lay  the  foundation  of  different  inflam- 
matory diforders. 

Sainfoin  is  rather  an  article  of  neceffity  than 
choice,  and  very  little  known  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  where  nature  has  been  more  liberal  in 
her  diverfity  of  vegetation  :  it  is  principally  culti* 
vated  in  the  upland  comities,  ^here  neither  a  mea- 
€low,  ftream,  or  rivulet,  is  to  be  feen  for  a  great 
number  of  miles  in  fucceffion.  Many  very  cxten  • 
five  farms  in  the  lower  counties  weft  of  the  metro- 
polls,  feel  the  want  of  pafture  land,  not  having  a 
lingle  acre  of  meadow  or  natural  grafs  in  poflcflion* 
Neceffity,  the  mother  of  invention,  has,  however, 

fo 


to  utmfly  furniljb^d  4  vanity  of  fubftitutes,  th^t 
,  their  harfes,  and  ftQc|c  qf  every  kind,  feem  equal, 
upc^n  tfec  ^ver^gc,  to  ly hat  is  produced  ii)  ^ny  oth?r 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

|IA YS-r-are  a  particular  kind  pS  nets  for  taking 
|i4B3iT^  a^  il'^P^fs,  tl^e  ufe  of  wljicfi  are  profcribed 
in  aliQpft  every  A&.  to  be  found  ip  the  penal  ft^- 
tiite^  for  the  fjus^ERVAxio^  of  game.  They  aj-e 
n)a<)e  bom  fixty  to  pi^e  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long^  t|p4  fi^  (^^^  ^^^P I  conftituting  the  moft  d^- 
ftryftiv^  Pliginp  of  any  ever  yet  invented  to  Jlrip  a 
coi^ntry^  by  the  ipodc  in  which  they  arc  ufed.  They 
?r^  plily  in  the  poffcffion  of  poachi;rs  of  the  firft 
jptiiagnitu^e,  (in  the  j^eighbo.uthopds  of  pajeiks,  haj^jS 
j5fA^^5NSi  and  PRESERVES,)  by  whofe  defperate  and 
deterniined  np^z^rn^/  exertions  the  ^^hOle&ale 
tr-^4.e  of  the  metropolis  h  invariably  fupplied. 

HAYWARI?-ris  a  manorial  parochial  office^ 
fipppinted  to  preferye  the  privileges,  and  proteO:  tl^e 
rights,  immunities,  fujfi  cattle,  of  thofe  who  are  enti- 
tled to  commonage  of  certain  lands,  waftes,  &c.  He 
derives  from  his  appointnaent,  authority  to  drive  his 
diftri£l  at  ftated  periods,  well  known  in  its  vici- 
nity; to  impound  ftrays,  and  to  prevent  nuifances 
trf  :di&a&d  cattle ;  or  any  other  impipprijity  of 
XAttle  ibr^king  hounds,  and  deftroyii^g  fences,  of 
wl^ich  it  comes  within  the  inte;nt  of  his  office  to  take 
cognizance*     To  all  wJiich  there  are  certaia  loc^il 

D  d  j»  fees 
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fees  appertaining,  accordfng  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  for  the  fuppdrt  of  an  office  very  wifely  iii- 
ftituted  to  prevent  trifling  law-fuits  and  paltry  liti^ 
gations,  ^  ^ 

HAZARD-^is,    beyohd    a    doubt,    the    moft 
fafhionable  and  fafcinating  (jame  ever  yet  invented 

*  for  the  expeditious  and  inftantancous  transfer  of 
immenfe  fums  from  one  hand  to  another.     It  is  a 

"  CAME  of  chance;  and,  when  fairly  played,  is  the 
FAIREST  upon  which  a  ftake  can  poflibly  be  made, 
from  one  guinea  to  a  thousand,  or  to  ahy  amount 
whatever ;  the  winning  or  lofing  of  which  is  decided 
with   fo  much  rapidity,    that  the  adventurer  can 

^  never  be  more  than  a  few  moments  in  Jujptnjc^ 
although  he  may  be  many  years  in  repentance. 
Hazard  is  the  game  of  nvBurnal  celebrity,  by 
which  the  bcft  eftates  have  been  impoverilhed,  arid 
immenfe  property  deftroyed :  it  is  played  with  a 
box  and  pair  of  dice,  and  is  of  confiderable  anti- 

^  quity,  as  noticed  by  Shakespeare  in  Richard  the 
Third,  whom  he  has  made  to  fay, 

**  Slave,  I  have  fct  my  life  upon  a  cast, 

"  And  I  will  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  dib." 

The  perfon  holding  the  box  is  called  the  Caster, 
who  having  been  ^^^  as  much  money  by  the  fur- 
rounding  company  (or  any  individual)  as  he  pro- 

*  pofes  to  throw  for^  and  the  stake  or  stakes  being 

depofited 
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4epofitc4  within  a-  .centrigal  circle  upon  the  table^ 
be  then  throws  the  dice  frpm  the  box,  and  whatever 
Qumber  appears  upon  the  furface  is,  termed  "the. 
MAIN.;"  and  fo  vociferated  loudly  by  a  perfon 
called  the  Groom  Porter,  ^ho  ftands  above  the 
reft,  and  whofe  bufiy^efs  it  is  to  call  the  main  and 
chance^  {nvniih  frefii  <i/c^  when  demanded,  and  to. 
Receive  the  inpney  for  a  box-hand  when  due.  So 
foon  as  the  i^ain  is;  declared,  which,  in  faft,  is  the 
number' by  which  the  Carter's  opponents  muft 
abide  for  themfelves,  the  Caftef  throws  a  fecond 
tjme,  and  thiis  nj4mber  is  called  the  chance^  being 
bis  own  chance  againft  the  main  previoufly  throAvn; 
^nd  fo  named,  becaufe  it  is  the  number  of  the 
^AiN  of  the  player?  againft  the  chance  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  \s  the  Casterj  and  makes  ftakes  againft 
tbe  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  reft. 

.  The  main  and  chance  being  proclaimed  by  the 
Groom  Porter,  odds  are  generally  laid  between 
the  throws  (upon  the  termination  of  the  event)  ac- 
cording to  the  number-^  pppofed  to  each  other,  and. 
according  to  the  fcale  by  which  all  bets  upon  the 
^ame  are  regulated,  and  ftriftly  obferved.  The 
Cafter  may,  or  may  not,  engage  in  any  of  thefe 
bets,  which  he  very  frequently  does,  as  a  hedge 
(or  fence)  to  his  own  ftakes,  when  the  odds  ^xcjix 
to/our^  or  two  to  one,  in  his  favour:  at  any  rate, 
|}e  continues  to  throw  the  dice  in  fucceflion,  till 
cipher  the  wain  or  chance  appears:  if  the  maiq  is- 
'    •       .Dd3  -/.  '  Jirjt 
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Jlrjl  thrown,  thole  who  «<  fet  tire  Ciiftei-"  drtw 
their  money;  the  Ciller  Is  then  faid  to  hire 
<^  thrown  out,"  and  pafles  the  fcdx  to  Ms  nekt 
neighbour:  oh  the  contrary,  IhoSiId  fee  feiN^c  tHfoNfrit 
hiis  own  chance  Jirjl^  he  h  then  the  ¥itr4ier,  ahd  ttf 
courfe  not  only  drkw^  all  the  tiiolriey  he  Jidkii  and 
ietted^  h\xt  continues  to  hold  the  Bb^t;  aiid  thto>fr' 
a  ^'  new  main"  for  any  funi  he  witfies  to  Bfe  jQf^,  \k 
which  a  Cafter  is  never  known  t6  \it  ffifap^blrftfed; 

When  a  Faster  has  Wroiiin  h  fthat  i^,  iiki 
Vron)  three  times  in  fucceflibn,  it  is  (etftifed  "  2i 
ibx  HAND,'*  and  he  then  pays  t'dlf  a  guirtiia  to  the 
Groom  Porter,  for  the  privilege  df  playing,  the 
life  of  box  and  dice,  negus,  &c.  provided  iot  th% 
accommodation  of  the  company.  The  box  con 4 
tinues  in  the  Gaffer's  pofleflion  fo  lohg  ^s  he  ton* 
tinues  to  throw  en,  (paying  an  additional  half  guinea 
every  third  time  of  winning ;)  bat  the  iirft  tiihe  he 
lofes,  he  refigns  the  box  t6  the  ]()ldyer  fitting  ritid 
to  him,  uhlefs  he  requefts,  ^hd  h  pemiitted  to  re-* 
new  his  own  play^  which  is  then  called  taking  ^4 
back  hand."  There  are  rtibre  minute  diftinftioftsi 
as  well  as  a  fixed  table  6f  the  odds  during  the  play  3 
but  they  are  too  long  for  infertion;  ^qd  could  ndt 
be  fo  clearly  comprt^heflded  by  theory,  ^\  under-» 
ftood  by  praQice, 

HEAD.— 'The  correO;  fbrmation  of  a  hofft's 
head  is  fo  indifpenfibJy  neceflary  to  the  ftriHing 

fymmetry 
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fymmetry  and  corrcfi)Qiuimg  uniformity  of  the 
\r])ole»  that  its  make  fliould  never  be  inadvertently 
overlooked  in  a  hafty  purchafe.  The  bead,  tb« 
crcft,  the  curve  of  the  neck,  and  the  entire  of  the 
fprehand)  af  e  what  may  bee  termed  the  predominant 
features,  or  diftiniguiihing  traits,  which  dlone  fieni 
hold  forth,  in  general,  a  tolerably  jufl  idea  of  what 
may  be  expe£ied  to  follow.  la  the  prefent  ftate  of 
equeftrian  improvement,  the  beauty  of  a  faorfe*^ 
bead  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  litei^ry  defcrip- 
tion:  hpr  WQuId  the  word  itfclf  have  been  introduced, 
but  to  remind  every  clafs  of  fportfmen,  that  thofc 
who  pur^hi^  a  hjorfe  too  tJiici  in  thejcle^  or  a  head 
iCQ  large  for  the  eodt,  mud  never  expeS  to  be 
complimented  upon  the  beauty  of  the  acquifition. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN. — Horfes,  it  is  fuppofed  and 
admitted,  may  be  fubjefl  to  pains  in  the  head; 
and  that  fuch  pairts  may  proceed  from  caufes  it  is 
impoffible  to  explore.  Ajs,  therefore,  every  at- 
tempt at  definition  muft  reft  upon  conjefture^  it 
is  evidently  better  not  to  advance  opinions  founded 
upon  uncertainty,  by  which  many  rany  be  vUfitdy 
none  either  iNSTRucT^n.  or  £^x£RTAiN£n.  For 
fymptoms^  fee  Ears. 

HEAD  OF  A  DEER.     S^  Ant j. wis. 

HEAD-S.TALL — ^is  the  ^t  of  a  eavcfon, 
bridle^  or  hunting-rein  halter,  wiiich  pafies  round, 

D  d  4  and 
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and  on  each  fide  the  head  of  the  hoF&j  and  to  whi^H 
the  rehis  of  either  are  affixed,  for  ufe  in  the  field 
qr  on  the  road,  and  for  fafety  in  the  ftable^ 

r  HEATH-FOWL— are  a  fpecies  of  grouse, 
(paffing  under  the  denomination  of  black  game,) 
of  which  there  are  different  forts,  individually  ex- 
preffedin  the  various  aQ:s  of  fucceffive  Parliaments 
fpr  the  prefervation  of  the  game;  ^s  '^  qrouse, 

HEATH-COCK>   MOOR-GAME,    OT  any  fuch  fOM?l."       To 

prevent  the. general  deftruBion  that  mud  evidently 
fpllow,if  gsmie  of  thjs  defcriptiqn  was  purfued  and 
taken  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  without  reftraint, 
the  Legiflatare  has  wifely  provided  a  remedy  by 
the  following  prohibition,  exclufive  of  the  penal-* 
tics  annexed  to  other  Afts  for  killing  without  the 
liecefT^ry  qualifications. 

By  the  13th  George  Third,  c.  Iv.  f.  2,  No  peis- 
fon  fliall  kill^  defircy^  carry^  Jell^  buy^  or  have  in 
his  pajy/ion^  ^ny  heath-fowl,  commonly  called 
Hack  gamc^  between  ih^  tenth  day  o{  December  and 
the  tweniietf^  day  of  Augji/l;  nor  at}y  grouse,  com* 
lUonly  called. rei  game^  between  the  tenth  day  oP 
pecember  and  the  twelfth  day  of  Augu/l ;  nor  any 
3USTARD  between  tht  Jirjl  day  of  March  and  the 
firjl  day  of  September^  in  any  year,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting,  for  the  first  offence,  a  fum  not  ex^? 
ceeding,  jvyrENTY,  nor  lefs^  than  ten  pounds ;  and  for 
fbp  §^90Ki>,  and  every  Juhfequerji  offence,  4  fum 

3  m 
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pGt  exceeding  thirty,  nor  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  : 
One  moiety  thereof  to  go'  to  the  informerj  the 
pther  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh. 

HEAVlER;-r*-A  STAO  deprived  of  kis' tefticle* 
by  CASTRATION^  IS  thcii  called  a  heavier,  which 
operation  is  occafionally  performed,  that  a  fupply 
may  not  be  wanting  for  the  chase  during  the  time 
of  rutting ;  in  which  the  stag  is  perpetually  ranging 
from  one  H|nd  to  another,  for  three  weeks  or 
longer;  riot  allpwing  himfelf  the  comforts  of  food, 
SLEEP,  or  rcst.  Towards  the  termination  he  be- 
comes lean,  languid,  and  dejefted;  when,  having 
executed  th^' talk  prefcribed  by  Nature,  he  with- 
draws himfelf  from  fociety,  to  feck  repofe  and 
foocl.  At  this  period  he  is  fo  ill-adapted  for  sport 
with  the  HOUNDS,  that  the  ^peratioa  of^caftrating 
was  adopted  as  an  alternative  to  the  temporary  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  royal  chase. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  a  flag  undergoes 
fht  operation  when  hi^  horns  are  shed,  they  never 
grow  again;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  performed 
while  the  horns  are  in  perfeftion,  they  will  never 
exfoliate;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable,  that  being 
deprived  of  only  on^  tefticle,  the  horn  will  not  re- 
generate on  that  fide,  but  will  continue  to  grow,  and 
annually  fhed  on  the  other^  where  the  fingle  tefticle 
has  hot  been  taken  away.  Heaviers  are  of  great 
^rength,  and  ftand  a  long  time  before  hounds;  for 

which 
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wMeb  reafon  the  hunting  eftabtiflimeBt  df  his  Ma« 
jx^Y  in  Windsor  Formt  is  never  without  a  re-* 
gular  fucceffion* 

HEAVY  xw  HAND.~A  borfc  is  ftid  to  be 
beavy  in  hand,  wheft,  from  want  of  fpirit,  he  goe^ 
fluggi&ly  oni  bearing  his  ^hole  weight  upon  the 
BIT  j  as  if  the  hand  of  the  rider  alone  prevented  hi« 
pitching  upon  bi«  head;  and  this'  t6  a. good  horfe^r 
man  it  one  ef  the  taofk  unpleafing  dsfcBs  a  horsI 
pan  poffefs.  Horfes  of  thi«  defcription  fiiould  be 
rode  in  a  Weymouth  bridle^  (fee  J&itJ  and  con- 
ftantly  made  to  feel  the  curb  rein ;  when  at  the 
fame  momem^  that  ufeful  monitor  the  fpur  fliould 
be  brought  into  brifk  and  fudden  contad  With  the 
body;  a  perfeverance . in  which  pradioe  will  be 
found  the  only  mode  io  remedy  the  inQonveftience* 
See  Hand% 

HEELS.— The  heels  of  a  horfc,  critically  fpeak- 
ing)  imply  only  that  part  of  the  hoof  which  is  the 
very  reverfe  of  the  toe ;  feated  behind,  and  forming 
the  bark  of  the  foot,  acrofs  the  wideft  end  of  the 
frog,  extending  from  one  point  of  the  heel  to  the 
other.  Cuftom  bas^  however,  fo  far  extended 
both  the  idea  and  the  expreffion,  that  in  the  prefent 
general  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  admitted  to 
inckde  the  feet  ^as  high  as  the  fetlock-joint ;  fo  that 
the  heels  are  fubje6l  to  accidents,  inconveniencies^ 
defefts^   and   blemiihed,    as    cracs^s,    scratched 

OV£RR£ACH£Sy 


ovfeRiiEAidM^s,  (;Rl;Ai£,  Sec.  The  beds  of  a  h&ctt^ 
td  be  gotfd^  flidUM  be  higfr,  (that  is,  df  a  pt6p(eit 
length  fr0m  thib  hair  a(bove  to  th6  ground  below,) 
£nn|  and  fabftantial,  open  oh  each  fid6  the  frog^ 
aiid  rievet  fholild  be  cut  down  iBo  toUf  by  the  d^ 
ftiru&ive  iixftrumetit  of  tbe  si^o&iKo-sMitH  j  ak 
em>r  in  bmh  judgnfient  and  pt^€iic^^  to  whieh  tAay 
be  juftly  attributed  the  frequent  failuf ^  in  th^  badt 
finews;  for  \^here  the  heels  a^e  mnnatutally  i*^. 
dQced,  and  the  G^ndons  in  part  deprived  of  th^ir 
Al^i^ort,  they  have  evidently  to  encounter  k  pfe- 
tinrnatural  diftenfion,  by  which  the  elafticity  is  par* 
tifittly  deftrby'ed,  and  fome  of  the  fibrous  coats  con- 
fequeMly  ruptuted, 

HEELS  NARkOW~is  a  defe^Q^  or  ihebnve- 
Aience,  to  «rhich  horses  aire  cohftittftiy  fubjeft; 
but  they  are  produced  much  infore  by  the  officious 
obtrufions  of  art,  than  any  deficiency  in  the  ori- 
ginal formation  of  nature.  Horfes  with  narrow 
heels  are  generally  thofe  who  have  had  very  little 
attention  paid  to  the  ftate  of  the  feet,  by  either 
Master  or  inan^  during  the  operation  of  shoei^jg; 
and  where  the  journeyman  fmith  too  often,  from 
abfolute  idlenefs,  affixes  a  fhoe  too  narrow  to  the 
FOOT,  and  then,  to  increafe  the  injiiiy,  reduces  the 
loot  to  the  dimenfions  of  ih^Jhoe. 

This  grievance  is  much  eafier  prevented  than  re, 
mediedj  for  when  once  a  defiruUion  oi  parts  has 

been 
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b^eii  |nc(>x^erataly  occitiioned,  a:  r£gjbm£ra7I0N) 
may  not  be  eaiily  obtained.  The  cruel  and  invin* 
cible  praftice  of  applying  the  hot  Jliat  to  the  joqt 
(by  way  of.  fitting  .iu)  during  the  aft  of  {hoeing^ 
contributes  in  no  fm^tU  degree- tg  the  conira£iion  of. 
tj^e  heel;  and  whep  J^his  injury,  is  once  fuftainod^ 
great  care  and  conftant  attention  become  n^ceflary 
to  folicit  a  renovation.  Whether  it  has  been  occar  . 
fioned  t^  the  fatal  operation  of  ,the^  cvtting-knijt^ 
the  fafhionable  bax:krftroke  fri6lipo  of  the  r^,  or 
tlie .fiery  eflFeft  of  th^  hoijhoe  when  conveyed  frooi 
the  FOjt6p  to  the  foot,  the.dir^ft  road  tq  relief  is. 
precifely  the  fame :  pightly  flopping  with  any  ap;-*. 
plicable  compofition  calculated  to.  mollify  the.bot-r 
torn  of  the  hoof,  and  to  prorhote  its  expanfion^ 
with  a  plentiful  impregnation  of  fpeTma-»cpsti  oil 
daily,  are  the  only .  fure  and  certain  me^^ns  Uy 
which  the  heels  can  b^  rel^ored  to  (heir  original 
and  proper  formation* 

HEELER — ^is  the  perfon  who  affixes  the  deadly 
weapon  called  a  spur  (made  of  either  flee!  or  filver) 
to  the  heel  of  a  game  cock,  when  taken  from  the 
pen  previous  to  his  being  carried  to  the  cock-pit  to 
fight  his  battle.  A  hard-hitting  cock,  who  is  per« 
petually  fighting  with  efFefl:,  and  gives  his  adver- 
fary  no  time  to  ftand  ftill,  or  look  abqut  himi.  is 
likewife  called  a  h££L£r. 

HELPS, 
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'  HELPS,  ou  AIDS5-^are  terms  ajipirtaiiiing 
'(blely  to  tte  manege  and;  riding-schooLj  little 
known  elfewhere,  and  totally  upconnefted  with  the 
fports  of  the  field.  Professors  technically  defcribe 
'^v^Tt  helps  neceffairy  to  complete  the  leflbn  given 
to  a  horfe;' as  the  voice,  whip,  bit^  calves  of 
the  LEGS,"  the  stirrups,  the  spur,  and' the  ground- 

HEROD,-rGommonly  called  King  Hcrpd^  was 
the  firft  hT>rfe  of  his  time  as  a  racer,  and  after- 
wards as  A  STALLION-  Hc  was  brcd  by  the. then 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  got  by  Tartar  out  of 
Cypron^  who  was  got  by  Blaze ;  he  was  foaled  in 
1758,  and,  after  beating  every  horfe  that  could  be 
'  brought  againft  him  at  four,  five,  and  fix  years 
old,  he.  became  a  ftallion  of  the  firft  cekhrity,  and 
tranfmittied  a  greater  progeny  to  pofterity,  than  any 
other  horfe  in  the  whole  annals  of  fpbrting,\.unlefs 
Eclipfe  and  Highflyer  (his  fon)  are  admitted  upon 
the  fcore  of  equality. 

HIDEBOUND— is  an  impoveriflied  ftate  of  the 
frame  and  fyftera  to  which  horfes  are  frequently  re- 
duced,  and  partakes  much  more  of  negleft  in  food 
and  ftable  difcipline,  than  of  conftitutional  defeS, 
or  acquired  difeafe.  A  horfe  faid  to  be  hidebound 
h^s  the  appearance  of  being  emaciated ;  the  coat  is 
'  of  a  dingy  variegated  hue^  flaring  different  ways, 
wnth  a  fcurfy  duft  underneath  j;  the  fkinis.of  an  un- 
pliable  rigidity^  feeming*  to  adhere,  clofely  to  the 

internal 
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.  initerrial  pfrts,  denoting  a  4efiemncy  of  tht  fluids, 
aii  obftrudion  of  the  porous  fyftfioi)  and  a  languor 
ifi  the  circulation. 

The  whole,  or  any  patt  of  thefe,  may  originate 
in  various  caufei; ;  as  a  Aiort  allowance  of  coon  and 
healthy  food,  or  a  profufipn  of  had.  Nqthing  will 
produce  it  fooner  than  hard  work  with  bad  keep^ 
and  a  conftant  expofure  to  all  weathers,  in  the  fe-* 
vevky  of  the  winter  feafon*  Mufty  oats,  mouldy 
hdLYj  and  winter  ftraw^yards,  are  generally  the 
harbingers  of  this  appearance,  which  in  all  cafes  is 
very  eafily  removed:  good  ftable  difcipline,  Uk 
wiiping  and  drefiing,  regular  daily  exe^-ciiie,  a  few 
mafhes  nightly  of  ground  malt  and  bran,  equal 
parts,  followed  by  a  cordial  ball  every  morning,  or 
an  antimonial  alterative  powder  nightly  in  the 
ma(h,  will  fopn  be  found  to  aafwer  every  expe^- 
tion,  and  reftore  tl\e  fubjeft  to  good  condition. 

HIGHFLYER— -was  the  n^me  of  a  late  cele- 
brated HORSE,  that,  taken  ^*  for  all  in  all,"  (as  a 
RACER  and  a  STALLION,)  far  exceeded  any  other 
ever  known  in  this  kingdom.  He  was  fqaled  in 
^774  f  ^2is  got  by  Herod  out  of  Rachel^  who  was 
got  by  Blank}  her  dam  by  Regtdus^  Sec.  He  was 
purchafed  of  the  breeder,  when  a  colt  rifing  two 
years  old,  by  the  late  Lord  BolimoiBroke,  and 
was  then  thought  to  be  getting  too  large  and  un- 
promii^ng  for  any  capital  performances  upon  tj^e 

turf. 


lurf.  It  wto)  howeveC)  oblerVed  by  jtl\e  ti^ainiiig 
groom)  that  he  difplayod  aftoniihiiig  povers  in 
feme  of  his  firft  trials;  and  kms^s  ^upon  his  &i§* 

^  geftion  Highflyer  was  immediately  named  in  the 
onoft  capital  fweepAakos  and   fabforiptioQs    then 
open ;  winning  all  which  witii  the  greateft  eaTe,  he 
W3LS  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  pelebrity.a^  a  racer, 
-when  Lo&i)  Bojlujlc broke,  difgufted  with  .the  vil- 
lainous deceptions   and  variegated  viciffitudes  a( 
THE  TURF,  as  Well  as  declining  daily  in  his  health, 
Highflyer  was  purcba^fed  t)f  his  Lordfhip  by  Mr. 
Tatter^al,  whofixcd  bimas.a  ftallion  at  a  farm  of 
•his  own  near  Ely,  in  Cambridgefliire,  .wher«  hisfwc- 
cefs  foon  ftamped  the  fpot  with  ,the  name  of  Mich- 
FLYE»  Hall,  which  it  will  moft  probably  ever  retail?* 
Here  he  coyeredibr  fome  years  at  thirty  cuinjsas; 
and  from  the  almoft  incredibk  number  of  m^res  he 
was  permitted  to  cover,  it  was  concluded  he  pro- 
duced to  his  owner  no  lefs  than  from. fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  for  m^ny  years 
in  fucceifion.     His  progeny  of  winners  only  ex- 
ceeded thr£e  hundred  in  number,  who  received, 
in  fubfcriptions,  plates  and  fweepftakes,  above  a 
thousanp  prizes.     Amongft  :the  moft  celebrated 
of  his  get  )Were  Mjcd^e^  (who^oniEe  fold  for  1500 
guineas,)  Euphrofyne^  Bajhjuly  Maid  ofall  Work^ 
Plwtitia^  Sir  Pepptr^  Sir  Peier  Teazle^   Skylark^ 
Skyrocket^  Skyfcrapery  Spadille^  Rockingham^  Toby^ 
Tbaliaj   JValnutj    Old    Tai^    Vermin^     Skypeeper^ 
Grmfe^   JOberoUy    SMrexieioUy    Diam^nd^    Sparkler^ 
1  Guildford^ 
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Guild/brdi  Moorcockj  and  Stickler:  of  vfhom  td^ 
veral  are  now  ftaliions  in  the  higheft  reputation  at 
ten  and  fifteen  guineas  each* 

HIND— is  the  female  of  the  fpecies  called  reb^ 

DEER,  the  male  of  which  is  termed  a  stag  :  the 

offspring  of  both  is,  during  its  firft  year,  called  a 

-calf;  and  thefe  only  are  the  deer  hunted  by  the 

King's  stag-^hounds* 

HIP-SHOT.— The*  defect*  fo  termed  is  an  ih^ 
jury  frequently  fuftained  in  the  hip  joint,  but  not 
always  with  the  fame  degree  of  feverity.  ^  It  is  a 
ligamentary  twift,  or  diftortion,  by  which  the 
Jundiion  of  the  bones  is  materially  affefted,  but  not 
amounting  to  abfolute  dislocation;  atthough  it 
may  proceed  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  in  fuddenf 
ihocks  from  the  different  prominencies  of,  or  cavi- 
ties in,  an  uneven  and  irregular  pavement;  blows, 
STRAINS,  or  WRENCHES,  (iu  drawing  hcavy  loads,) 
as  well  as  by  sliding,  or  falling;  yet  there  is 
little  doubt  but  it  occurs  much  oftner  from  careltfs^ 
nefs^  inattention^  and  brutality^  either  by  a  violent 
blow  from  the  poft  of  the  flable  door,  in  being 
haftily  led  in  or  out,  than  by  any  other  means 
whatever.  Let  what  will  be  the  caufe,  a  cure  is  fel- 
dom  completely  effefted;  for  as  the  injury  is  not 
.  only  deeply,  but  critically  feated,  fo  if  the  horfe, 
after  any  medical  means  have  been  lifed,  is  turned 
out  to  obtain  ftrength,ja  repetition  of  work  generally 

produce:^ 
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produces  a  relapfe  of  the  injury  originally  fuf- 
tained; 

HOtiK,  of.HOUGH.'-The  joint  of  the  leg 
behind^  corirefponding  with  the  knee  tefore^  is  .  fo 
called.  Its  office, '  in  fuftainihg  the  principal 
weight,  artd  various  turns  of  the  body,  renders  ir 
liable  to  injuries,  which,  when  they  happen,  are 
not  unfrequently  both  fevere  and  permanent/ 
Bone  spavins,  bjlood  spavins,  and  curbs,  are  of 
jthis  defcrii)tioo. 

HOLD— is  a  term  6f  trifling  import,  yti^  as  it 
appertains  to  the  important  a6l  of  propagation  be-^ 
tween  the  horse  and  the  mare,  its  emphatic  figni- 
fication  cannot  be  omitted.  When  a  mare  has 
taken  the  horfe,  thdt  is,  when  copulation  is  com* 
pleted,  a  doubt  generally  arifes,  whether  the  mare 
will  hvld.;  that  is,  whether  flie  fufficiently  retains 
the  male  femen  to  conftitute  conception.  Thei 
mare  being  brought  to  the  horfe  on  the  ninth  day^ 
from  the  firft  time  of  covering,  if  (he  again  re- 
ceives the  horfe,  that  alone  is  held  a  fufficient 
proof  fhe  did  not  hold  before:  fhe  is,  neverthelefs, 
brought  again  to  the  horfe  at  the  end  of  another 
nine  daysj  and  when  flife  has  refufed  twice  to  take 
the  horfe,  fhe  is  then  faid  to  be  stinted,  and  no 
doubt  entertained  of  her  being  in  foal. 

Vol.  1.  E  c  HOOF* 
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HOOF-— The  hoof  of  a  horfe  is  that  hard  and 
horny  fubftance  at  the  lower  extremity  of  th?  legs, 
coming  into  contaft  with  the  ground,  and  upon 
which  are  placed  Ihoes,  made  of  iron,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  feet.  The  hoof,  to  be  pcrfeft  and 
uniform,  fhould  nearly  circumfcribe  five  eighths 
of  a  circle,  with  a  tranfverfe  line  from  one  point 
of  the  heel  to  the  other,  as  if  a  fegment  of  three 
eighths  was  taken  away;  in  addition  to  which 
form,  it  fhould  be  folid  in  fubftance,  fmooth  to  the 
hand,  and  free  from  the  contrafted  rings,  or 
wrinkles,  fimilar  to  thofe  upon  the  horns  of  cattle, 
by  which  the  age  is  afcertained. 

Hoofs  are  very  different  in  both  property  and 
appearance,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  The  well- 
known  and  well-founded  adage,  that  "  Doctors 
DIFFER,"  was  never  more  verified  than  in  the  fub-. 
jeO:  before  us;  previous  to  the  neceffary  remarks 
upon  which,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  the 
diftinft  or  oppofitc  texture  and  property  of  fuch 
hoofs,  before*  we  advert  to  the  moft  applicable 
mode  of  treatment  for  each.  The  hoofs  of  fome 
horfes  are  fo  naturally  dry,  and  fo  defeftive  in  ani- 
mal moifture,  that  they  gradually  contraft,  be- 
come apparently  compreffed,  and  narrow  at  the 
heel,  as  well  as  acquire  a  degree  of  brittlcnefi 
hardly  to  be  believed ;  in  which  ftate  fplinters  are 
frequently  fcaling  off  from  the  edges  of  the  hoof, 

at 
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at  many  places  where  the  nails  are  unavoidably  in- 
feited  to  fecure  the  po  fit  ion  of  the  shoe,  for  the 
prefefvation  of  the  foot.; 

Thefe  are  the  fpecies  of  hoof  much  more 
fufceptible  of  injury  than  any  other,  particularly 
of  sANDCRACKs>  dcfccts  which,  when  they  happen, 
very  much  reduce  the  value  of  the  horfe  if  offered 
forfale;  not  more  in  refpeQ:  to  the  blemish,  than 
the  perpetual  apprehenfion  and  expeflation  of  his 
becoming  irrecoverably  i,ame.  Hoofs  of  this  de- 
fcription  fhould  be  plentifully  impregnated  with 
fperma-caeti  oil  every  night  all  round  the  foot;  and 
the  bottom  fliould  be  flopped  with  a  cbmpofition 
of  ftiff  cow^^dung,  and  the  fkimming  of  the  pot  in 
which  fat  meat  has  been  boiled,  previoufly  pre- 
ferved,  and  well  incorporated  for  that  purpofe.  It 
has  been  afTerted  by  thofe  who  fpeculate,  and  pro- 
pagate the  report  o{ fancy  for  fact,  that  ^'  unfluous 
or  greafy  applications  are  prejudicial  to  the  feet," 
of  which  indefinite,  vague  and  imperfeft  expref- 
fion,  the  natak  zxA  wavering  happily  avail  them- 
felves,  and  boldly  declare,  under  fanftion  of  the 
equivocal  mutation  in  meaning,  that  every  thing 
greafy  is  injurious  to  the  hoofs. 

It  is  a  degree  of  juflice  that  fo  egregious  an  ab- 
furdity  fliould  be  expofed. ,  Without  defcending 
to .  a  minute  and  fcientific  analy zation  of  the  hoof 
in  its  animated  ftate,  to  afcertain  how  far  it  is,  or 

E  e  2  is 
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is  not,  a  porous  fubftance;  it  becomes  only  nete& 
lary  to  demonftrate  its  poffefling  the  property  of 
ABSORPTION  from  external  application.  That  thij 
may  be  thp  more  clearly  coraprebended,  let  it  be 
remembered,  if  a  fingle  drop  oF  sperma-cat?  oil 
is  left  upon  a  quire  of  white  paper,  it  will,  by  it$ 
penetrative  property,  pafs  throi|gh  each  leaf  of  th^ 
quire,  till  every  particle  of  its  moifture  is  ex- 
haufted,  where  it  terminates  in  a  fpace  little  larger 
than  the  point  of  a  needle :  from  whence  \t  is  fair 
to  infer,  this  article,  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  liquor 
faftion,  >ill  infinuate  itfelf  into,  or  go  through, 
^ny  poffible  fubftance  where  a  liquid  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs:  this  admitted,  upon  clear  and  in? 
difputable  proof,  it  becomes  necefTary  to  proceed 
to  its  efFcQ:  upon  the  dry^  hqrd^  contra&edy  iriitli^ 

hoof  of  the  HORSE. 

If  the  foot  is-^ield  up  from  tht  litter  with  the 
hand,  and  with  the  ftable-brufli  well  irapreg- 
jiated  with  oil^  fo  as  tp  be  left  tolerably  wet  up^ 
on  the  furface,  perfevering  patience  (by  hold-? 
the  foot  from  the  ground  a  few  minutes)  will 
prove,  that  thp  ojl  with  which  the  hoof  was  fQ 
plentifully  bafted,^has  nearly  disappeared,  air 
though  no  drop  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  What 
will  the  rigid  difputant,  pr  cynical  Sceptic,  oppofe 
to  this  faft,  when  afked  what  is  becpme  of  the  oil 
,  fo  recently  laid  on?  From  the  fprtile  refources  of 

^*  EXHALATION,^'    f*  EVAPORATION,'*    OT  eVCn  **  tUft^ 

ning 
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jUiftg  offy'  he  can  derive  no  affiftatice  to  fupport 
him  in  the  errotieous  opinion  he  has  formed  ;  and 
perhaps  an  dbftinacy,  from  time  and  cuftom  be» 
come  habitual,  will  qot  permit  him  (till  his  judg* 
ment  is  more  matured  by  experience)  to  admit, 
(hat  it  is  loft  to  the  eye,  and  taken  up  by  absorp- 
tion. This,  however,  is  the  faft,  ^d  to  the  in- 
credulous, who  are  open  to  convifiion,  and  will* 
lag  tQ  make  the  experiment,  it  will  appear,  that 
this  treatment  of  the  hoof,  and  the  stopping  pre- 
yioufly  mentioned,  (if  nightly  perfevered  in,)  will, 
in  Ufs  than  thr«:e  j^ojeinos,  completely  reltorq 
fnd  improve  the  moft  brittle  ^nd.  ljiat,tered  hoofs  in 
tbft  kjfigdom*  So  fnu^h  cannot  bq  faid  of  unStuou^ 
^X  ^gt^^fy  fubftances;  for,  ftom  their  cojffiften^Qi 
iiot^pofleffing  the  property  of .  penetration,  they 
can  add  none  to  the  expansion  of  the  hoof;  from 
the  dry  and  preternamrally  contrfiftcd  ftate  of 
which  the  dcfeO:  generally  arifes  ;.and  fay- the  addi- 
tional growth  and  diftenfion  of  the  Jiopf  alone  caa 
be  relieved.  ,/  , 

HOOF-BOUND-^SeeCoMPREiJMONandl^EJii.^ 

ISIarrow* 

.  HORSE  —  is  the  name  of  the  .moft  beautiful, 
the  moft  ufeful,  .an4'  the  moft  valijable,  animal, 
this  or  any  o<her  nation  has  to  boaft  f  tije  majeftic. 
fix.tcnt  of  his  formation,  the  graceful  cafe  of  t.y^ry\ 
l)[jp(ioD,.the  immenfitty  of  bis  ftrengih^ , the  fn^ooth 
£e  3  and 
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and  glofly  furface  of  his  fkin,  the  pliability  of  hih 
temper,  and,  above  every  other  confideration,  his 
rapidity  of  action,  and  general  utility,  render  hint 
highly  worthy  the  care,  attention,  and  pecuniary 
eftimation  he  is  now  held  in  from  one  extremity 
of  the  earth  to  the  other.  He  is  the  moft  fpirited 
and  moft  powerful  of  all  creatures;  yet  the  moft 
generous,  docile,  grateful  and  obedient  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  man  as  an  individual,  as  welt  as  to  all  the 
AGRICULTURAL  and  COMMERCIAL  advantages  of  fo-^ 
ciety  at  large.  He  may  be  juftly  termed  the  great 
main-fpring  of  pleasure  to  one  clafs,  and  of  pro- 
fit to  the  other;  without  whofe  aid,  the  eternal 
routine  of  hth  muft  come  to  immediate  termina* 
tion,  conftituting  a  chaos  very  far  beyond  the 
moft  fertile  imagination  to  conceive  or  defcribe. 

The   natural    hiftory,    the   form,    and  general 
utility,  of  the  horfe,  is  become  fo  perfeQly  fami- 
liar to  every  eye,  that  the  Icifs  will  be  required 
upon   thofe  points  in  explanation.     The  various 
pleafurable  purpofes,  and   ufeful  tafks,  to  which 
horfes  are  appropriated  in  this  country,  has  long 
fince  demonftrated  the  confiftency  of  cultivating, 
by  feleft  and  judicious  propagation,   each  parti- 
cular  kind  of  flock,  fo  as  to  render  it  individually 
applicable  to  the  life  for  which  it  is  intended.    The' 
numbers    annually   produced,    and    annually    de- 
ftroyed,  within  the  circle  of  our  own  ifle  (even  in 
time  of  peace)  exceed  common  conception,  and  of 

which 
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vhich  no  computation  can  be  tolerably  formed. 
The  long  lift  conftantly  bred  for,  and  engaged 
upon,  the  turf;  the  sports  of  the  field;  the  na* 
tional  eftabliOiment  of  military  cavalry;  thd 
carriage  horfes  of  the  opulent,  rattling  through 
every  ftreet  of  every  city  and  large  town  in  thei 
kingdom;  the  thoufands  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  all  the  draft  work  of  the  me- 
tropolis; in  addition  to  the  inJinUy  smncxtd  to 
mail  and  stage  coaches,  as  well  as  to  the  post 
WORK,  and  thofe  ufeful  drudges  denominated 
roadsters,  in  the  poffeflion  of  every  clafs  of 
people,  conftitute  an  aggregate  that  in  contempla-* 
tion  excites  the  utqioft  admiration. 

The  conftantly  increafing  opulence,  or  th6 
conftantly  increafing  luxury,  has  rendered  the  de- 
mand for  horfes  fo  very  fuperior  to  the  example  of 
any  previous  period,  that  no  comparative  ftate- 
ment  of  former  and  prefcnt  value  can  hardly  be 
afcertained.  The  fafhionable  rage  for  expeditious 
travelling,  and  of  being  conveyed  at  the  rate  of 
£iGHT  or  nine  miles  an  hour  frdm  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  is  the  abfolute  furor  of  the 
times,  and  fupported  at  an  immenfe  expence  by 
thofe  whofe  peculiar  perfonal  pride  prompts  them 
to  difplay  the  advantages  refulting  from  opulence, 
and  the-  privileges  from  oftentation ;  to  the  inceflant 
roifery  and  premature  dcftruftion  of  thoufands, 
whofe  fervices  would  be  infured  /or  years  by  a 
E  e  4  more 
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more  moderate  and  humane  mode  of  tr^tj$i<Ht» 
The  incredible  ippreafe  of  light  carriages  of  cv^ry 
defcription,  has  opened  fuch  a  field  for  th©  ufe 
pf-horfes  of  airy  form,  an4eafy  aftiofl,  that;  they 
^re  now  in  eternal  requeft,  ?tt  more  th^n  dou^^ 
and  in  many  purchafes  treble,  what  they  were 
to  be  obtained  for  no  ynore  thfin  twenty  yegr* 
Cnce. 

.    'Jhc  (Jiffsrent  kinds  of  h<?rfe$  bred  folr  various 
purppfe^i  p^fs   under  tl)e   denoininiitipii  of  ^pn^ 

MING    HORSES,    HUli?T£RS,    QAIIRIAQE    ^OI^^ES,      CART 

HORSES,  ROADSTSRs,  a^d  i^-^c^cs.  Thc  fufft  arc 
propagated  in  the  racing  ftuds  of  the  tnoft  opulent 
chara6lers,  and  appropriated  entirely  to  the  deci- 
iion  .  qf  fporting  engagements  Mpon  th^  tvkf  ; 
inany  of  which,  after  having  (lifpUy^d  their 
powers  in  this  way,  then  become  nqMXfiRA.  of  the 
Jirji^  cla/s^  and  are  freqqefitly  fold  at  three  3ind 
four  hundred  guineas  ceaqlv.  Carri^age  horses^ 
with  which  ^he  gay  and  falhionable.  axe  now 
whirled  through  the  weftern  ftre^ts  of  the  metro- 
polis vith  the  ipoft  incredible  velocity,  wore  foxra^ 
erly  confidered^he  good,  fafe,  fubftantial  English 
HUNTER,  ax?d  might  yir/y  years  fince  have  been 
purchafed  for  thirty  or  five-?md-thirty  pouodst 
which  was  at  that  tin^e  about  th^  curient  value : 
they  are  not  now,  however,  frpm  ite  CQuftaritly 
accumulating 4em«^nd,  ag.4  inceif^nt  deftruiSitpn^  to 
be  procured  in  a;  ftate  Qf  youth  aj^d  purity,  at  lefs 

than 


th0flHt^t\yt}^rxc.  times  ih^t  fam%  Cart .  irpM^g  of 
great  fize,  ftrength,  »od  sd^qwate  powers,  Are.pria- 
qipally  furnifhfed  by  th^  mi41ftnd  and  nprthero. 
counties,  fprjite  CQ^l  ^nd  COm  triide,  ?i5  ;wfiU.  ^ 
the  commercial  purpofes  of  the  city  and  fuburbs, 
where  they  cOHim^rtd  an  Incredible  pric^;  filjall 
aiid  infeyiot  forts  are.  .  bred  in,  iand.  difperfe4 
t)iroi^gh»  alnroft  evejy  othi^r  county  in  iheking-* 
4p5P.  RoAQSTiRs  j»nd  HAeK,$  mfty  be  fuppofed'  to 
include  ihajt  ^^  .infinity  pf  all  fizes,  defcriptioasji 
^nd  quaUficatJpQft,  -wltjivlligh  every  rpadi  cv^ry 
c^^mmon,  and.«yf5Ty  paiUrff.  k^m  fo  pleinif^Uy  tp 
id^iQund^    .         ( 

If  fuperipr  jvKjgiiijent  an^  eircamfp^^fpn  were 
ever  truly  tk^cpff^ty  in  the  feleftiofi  and  p^r^hafe 
of  a  HORSE,  they  a*'e  becoine  doubly  fo,  when  the 
QbjeQ  pf  pinrfuU  is*  proportioa[ably  difBcnlt  of  at- 
tainment. Tp  direft  the  eye,  tp  form  the  judg-^ 
/m^nt,  and  to  .check  the  natural  ii>ipet^ofity  of  this 
ypung  and  inexperienced  purcbafer,  fopae  few  re-» 
ijiark?  are  irtdiipenfibly  neceffary  to  fliield  him 
CvQm  the  rock  of  fafcination,  upon  which  fo  many 
have  repentantly  .foundered*.  The  mii^d  of  raaa 
fhould  never  be  more  itfelf,  never  more  adequate 
U^  tha'tafk  pf  COol  deliberation  and  patient  obfer- 
vaJipn^  than,  in  th^  fimple  examination  of  a  bprfc 
fpf  fftle,  DpcEPTipN  in  dealing  is  fo  truly  Jyji€^ 
maik%  and  (q  truly  ho^jorahle  in  the  prefent  age, 
t^at  the  mind  canpot- bre  tpo  clofely  fortified  for 

3  ^» 
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all  events:  whether  the  fubjeQ:  is  to  be  fold  by 
AUCTION 5  or  by  private  contraS^  the  property  of 
a  GENTLEMAN,  or  tHe  offer  of  a  dealer^  the  ground 
of  felf  defence  fhould  be  precifely  the  fame« 

^  It  IS  the  fixed  and  invariable  rule  with  every 
DEALER,  to  affeQ,  at  Jirji^  a  perfeft  indifference  re- 
fpefting  the  horfe  he  wifhes  raofl  •  to  get  rid  of; 
and  he  always  makes  a  point  of  never  giving  the 
unequivocal  price  of  any  horfe  till  he  has  been  feen 
out  of  the  liable;  during  which  time  oi  Jhewing  outj 
he,  as  well  as  his  emiffaries  and  attendants^  are  oc- 
cafionally  engaged  in  watching  moft  attentively 
every  trait  of  the  intentional  purchafer's  counte- 
nance, anxious  for  a  fingle  fign  of  approbation,  by 
which  to  regulate  the  magnitude  of  his  demand; 
alking  fivej  ten^  fifteen^  or  twenty  guineas  more* 
than  he  originally  intended,  in  proportion  as  he* 
finds   the  enquirer  fafcinated   with  his  objeft  of 

^  perfeftion,  and  difpofcd  to  purchafe.  Before  the 
horfe  is  brought  out,  it  is  in  vain  to  entreat  the 
ceremony  of  "  fis^^'^S'  "^^7  ^^  difpenfed  with ; 
it  is  declared  a  cujlom  of  honor  amongft  the  frater- 
nity, and  muft  be  complied  with. 

This  prelude  performed,  and  his  Jlern  thrown 
upon  his  back  like  the  tail  of  a  fquirrel,  he  is  li- 
terally driven  into  aQion  ;  the  whip  (with  which  he 
is  privately  alarmed  in  his  ilall  twenty  times  a 
day)    cannot  be  permitted  to  lay  dormapt  even 

6  upon 
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Upon  the  prefent  occafibn,  particularly  when  its 
jlaggellating  Jlourifk  can  be  difplayed  to  fo  great 
an  advantage;  the  irritating  feverity  of  the  lafli, 
fo  retentively  dreaded,  he  Jurioujly  flies  from,  and 
affords  an  attrafting  ^^cm<?/r  6i  fpied  yo\x  may 
look  for  in  vain  upon  any  future  occafiom  Afte# 
this  curious  exhibition  of  his  action,  the  horfe  ftill 
trembling  with  a  dread  of  the  deadly  injlrumeni 
waving  in  his  fight,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
fninute  and  careful  exartiination  of  his  fliape, 
make,  probable  perfection,  or  poffible  blemi/fies 
and  defeBs^  if  the  horfe  is  permitted  by  the  dealer 
to  fland  quiet,  a  favor  which  h  not  always  to  be 
obtained. 

This  done,  place  yourfelf  direftly  oppofite  to" 
the  horfe's  head  at  two  yards  diftance,  in  which 
pofition,  calling  your  eyes  upon  his  ears,  and 
dropping  them  gradually  from  one  point  to 
another,  you  command,  at  a  fingle  view,  the  ef- 
feft  of  his  counitenance,  the  good  or  bad  ftate  of 
his  EYES,  the  breadth  of  his  bread,  the  fate  of  his' 
KNEES,  the  appearance  of  splents,  as  well  as  the 
growth  and  uniformity  of  the  feet.  Changing^ 
your  place  to  a  fide  view,  at  fimilar  diftance,  you' 
have  there'  the  curve  of  the  crest,  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  BONE,  the  depth  of  the  chest,  the 
length  of  the  back,  the  ftrength  of  the  loins,  the* 
fetting  on  of  the  tail,  and  the  fafliipnable  finifli  of 
the  hind  quarter;  without  which,  individually  per- 

,       fca, 
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fe£l,  he  cannot  be  in  poffeflion  of  the  fymi^eiry 
diat  is  |cpown  to  conftitute  ^  handfome  and  wal)^ 
bred  horfc. 

Looking  at  him  hchind^  it  is  inftantly  perceived^ 
whether  be  ftands  well  upon  his  leg^,  and  is  formed 
wide,  firm  aqd  mufcutar  acrofs  the  gaskxm$,  of 
narrow  and  contra3ed,  bearing,  what  i&  termed  9. 
*'  handy 'hacked^*  or  cat-hammed*^  appearance.  The 
fame  moment  aiFords  opportunity  to  obferve,  if 
f LOOD  SPAViMs  are  perceptible  within  fide,  bokj; 
SPAVINS  without,  or  curbs  on  the  back  of  th^ 
liocK.;  as  w^ll  ^s  splenjs.  upon  any  one  of  thf 
legs,  and  whether  he  cuts  either  behind  qf  b^fore^ 
If  blood  or  bone  fpavin  is  obferved,  it  is  neceffary 
^  recoiled  (however  attrafling  th&  ^bjeO:  may  be 
in  other  refpefls)  they  fponer  px  later  prmluCf 
).AM£N£ss  to  a  certainty;,  and  although  they  ara 
pQt  deemed  abfolutely  incurable^  they  ppen  a  fie^d 
to  the  difquietude  and  anxiety  of  bwsteriwq* 
FIRING,  &:c,  with  the  additional  and  cqnfojatory 
vltimatum  of  a  farrier's  bill.  Spliints  are  by  no 
means  fo  critical,  or  dangerous,  if  feated  forward 
upon  the  Jh^ank-boncy  and  not  likely  'to  ii^t^rfere 
with,  or  vibrate  in  the  aftion  of  the  tendon,  pgfs^ 
ing  under  the  denomination  of  the  "  back  Cnevs ;" 
in  which  cafe,  a  good  and  othcrway^  valuably 
horfe  need  not  be  declined  for  fo  flight  a  caufe, 
where  no  injury  is  like  to  he  fuftained.  { 

Having 
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Having  prbcteded  thus  far  in  the  examinatloti 
with  ftria  attention^  it  becomes  equally  neceffary 
to    defcend  minutely    to  (he  tztr^  in  fearch  of 

CRACKS,      C0IIN$5    THRUSHES,     ^COMPRESSION     of    thc 

pooF,  NARROW  hee;.js,  or  flelhy  protuberances  of 
the  inner^  and  confequent  projeftion  of  the  outer 
JoU.  The  Hate  of  the  wind  is  n^%l  the  objeft  of 
enquiry,  which  is  done  by  making  the  cuftomary 
find  critical  experiment  of  pinching  the  gullet  or 
pindpipc  with  confiderable  force,  nearly  clofe  to, 
and  juif  behind  the  jaw-bone;  fhould  the  horfe, 
)Bpon  fuch  prefTure,  force  out  a  found  fubftantial 
pougb,  (which  is  fometimes  repeated,)  the  fafety 
pf  the  wind  js  afcertained ;  on  the  contrary,  Ihould 
pothing  be  produced  but  a  faint  hollow  wheezing, 
with  a  palpable  heaving  of  the  flanks,  the  ftate  of 
the  wind  may  be  juftly  fufpefted.  Should  any 
(doubt  arife  upon  (he  decifion,  (which  fometimes 
happens  with  the  beft  and  moil  experienced 
judges,)  let  the  borfe  be  put  into  brilk  ad:ion,  and 
powerful  exertion,  when  the  roaring  at  a  diftance^ 
fhe  laboured  refpiration,  and  the  preternatural 
heaving  of  the  flank,  after  a  brifk  gallop  of  two 
thirds  of  a  mile,  will  determine  the  ftate  of  the 
V^ind,  without  the  lealt  chance  of  being  miftaken^ 

The  EYES,  that  were  only  fuperficially  noticed 
^%  matter  of  courfe  in  the  front  view,  when  thc 
Jiorfe  was  firft  brought  ouf  of  the  ftable,  now  be- 
f:Qme  th?  occeflary  .obje6t$  of  minute,  patient,  and 

judicious 
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judicious  inveftigation.  If  they  are  clear,  full  and 
prominent  in  the  orb,  reflefting  your  own  figure, 
from  the  pupil,  without  any  protrufion  of  the  haw, 
from  the  inner  corner,  any  inflammatory  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lids,  or  any  acrid  weeping  from 
^ithcr,  there  is  then  every  well-founded  reafon  to 
believe  they  are  not  only  Jajt^  but  coon.  On  the 
contrary,  fhould  there  appear  a.  feeming  fmking  of 
the  orbs,  with  a  perceptible  indentation,  and: a 
wrinkled  contraftion  above  the  eyelids,  they  are 
very  unfavorable  fymptoms,  indicating  impending 
ill,  and  fhould  not  be  encountered,  but  with  an 
expectation  of  certain  lofs.  A  fmall  pig  eye  fliould 
be  examined .  with  great  caution;  they  are  better 
avoided,  if  poffible,  as  their  future  flate  is  not  only 
to.be  confidered  exceedingly  doubtful,  but  they 
are.  always  objefted  to,  and  produftive  of  vexa- 
tious rebuffs,  when  a  horfe  is  again  to  be  fold.  A 
cloudy  muddinefs  beneath  the  outer  covering  of, 
the  eye,  or  a  milky  thickening  upon  the  furface, 
denotes  prefent  defeEl^  and  probability,  of  future 
blindnefs;  in  all  which  cafes,  prudence  fhould  pre« 
vent  fuch  fubje£l  from  becoming  an  objefl  of  at^ 
tra£Uon. 

The  AGE,  if  afked  of  a  dealer,  is  declared  "  ri* 
fing  fix"  or,  "  rifing  feven;"  for  it  mufl  be  held  in 
remembrance,  that  their  horfcs  are  never  acknow. 
ledged  yomger  ,\)xzn  "  five,"  or  older  than  '*  six 
off";  and  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  in  ad-* 

dition 
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dition  to  this  convenience^  they  poffefs  the  fole 
PATENT  for  regeneration,  having  it  always  in  their 
power  to  make  a  ten  years  old  horfe.six,  with  the 
very  defirable  advantage  to  a  purchafer,  that  he 
fliall  never  be  more  (by  the  mouth)  fo  long  as  he 
lives.  This  extra  effort  of  art,  or  renewal  of  age^ 
pafles  under  the  denomination  of  "  bishoping,'' 
(which  fee,)  where  a  defcription  of  the  operation 
will  be  found.  The  age  of  a  horse  by  the  mouth  is 
not  diflimilar  to  abftrad  points  in  politics  with  cof- 
fee-houfe  politicians,  largely  talked  of,  but  little  nn- 
derftood;  which  circumftance  alone  has  laid  open 
a  perpetual  field  for  this  eternal  and  remorfelefs 
impofition ;  to  remedy  which,  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe  will  admit,  and  that  a  piatter  of  fo 
much  utility  may  with  very  little  attention  be  per- 
feftly  underftood,  a  plate  is  annexed,  and  ac- 
companied with  fuch  explanatory  matter,  as  will 
jender  it  eafy  to  every  comprehenfion.  Sec 
Colt,  ♦ 

Having  gone  through,  with  precifion,  all  that 
can  poflibly  prefent  itfelf  upon  the  fcore  of  exami- 
nation,  in  refpeft  to  age,  fliape,  make,  figure,  and 
aftion,  we  arrive  at  the  very  ultimatum  of  enquiry, 
refpefting  the  warranty  of  his  being  perfeftly 
souND^  What  that  warranty  is,  and  how  far  it  is 
to  extend^  requires  a  more  correft  and  limited  line 
pf  certainty  than  feems  at  prefent  to  be  under- 
ftood,    BfEMisHEs  and  defects  are  fuppofcd  by 

fomc 
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fomc  hot  to  conftitute  unfounjfmfs^  ptovided  the 
ACTION  of  the  borfe  is  not  impeded  by  their  appear- 
ance; whrlft,  on  the  contrary,  it  ts  as  firmly  urged 
by  the  impartial  and  difinrerefted,  that  no  hotfe 
ought  to  be  fold  as^  or  warramted  **  perfe6ily 
found)"  but  in  a  ftate  of  natural  and  unfullied  per^- 
fefiion.     This  crkerion  is  the  more  neceffary  to  bt 
afcertained,  and  laid  down  by   fome  principle  of 
law,  becaufe  the  numerous  litigations  in  every  fuc^ 
ceffive  riVLM  demonftrate,    that  various  opiniooi 
prevail,  according  to  the    interest,  caprice,  ojt 
PECUNIARY  convenience,  of  individuals  concerned; 
'lo  carry,   fupport   and   confirm   which,  even   the 
prbftitution   of  truth  and  honor  muft  become 
•fubfefvient.      And  this  "  glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law"  is  fo  clearly  comprehended  by  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Long  Robe,  that  when  a  horsj^  ibAtfst 
is  cpming  on  in  any  of  the  Courts^  an  obfervatloft 
immediately  follows,  that  **  whoever  sweahs  thi 
hardejl  will  obtain  it." 

To  prfevent  fiiitfe  of  fuch  defcription,  (which 
fometimes  happen  between  gentleman  of  equal 
honor,  &nd  ftrift  integrity^}  it  is  mu<^h  to  be  wifhed, 
fonie  direft  and  uneqUivbCal  tacvde  of  diftinftion 
could  be  legally  afcertained,'  how  fat  a  general 
*^  warranty  of  foundnefs"  is  t6  ektend,  and'  where 
the  line  of  perfeftion  or  imperfcQion  is  to  be 
drawn;  as  for  inftance,  to  eftabliflt,  by  law  or 
CUSTOM,  fome  fixed  and  Invariable  riiles^  by  which 
.  the 
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^t  foundnefs  of  a  horfe  might  fo  far  be  infiired 

between  buyer  and  seller,  as  to  render  unnecef- 

fary  fuch  law-suits  as  are  invariably  fupported  by 

a  fubornation  of  perjury  on  one  fide  or  the  other ^ 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  conduce  more  to  a  caufa 

fo  defirable^  or  tend  more  to  conftitute  a  criterion 

of  equity  between  all  parties/ if  once  eftabliflied^ 

and  mutually  underftood ;  that  no  horfe  fliould  be 

deemed  sound,    and  fold  with   fuch  warranty^ 

but  in  a  ftate  of  perfection^  entirely  free  from 

lamenefsi  blemijh^  and  de/edij  not  only  at  the  time 

of  transfer^  but  never  known  to  have  been  others 

ways :  admitting  which  mode  of  dealing  to  form 

the  bafis  of  equity  between  one  man  and  another^ 

an  additional  obfervation  naturally  prefents  itfelf^ 

as  a  collateral  confideration  clearly  implied,  though 

not  particularly  exprefled ;  that  a  horfe  fold  bona 

:  ^i^  found,  and  admitted  on  both  fides  to  be  fo  aC 

the  time  of  purchafe^  (hould  have  no  right  to  be 

returned  under  any  plea  whatever }  for  it  is  uni-i- 

Verfally  known,  that  any  horfe  fp  fold^  muft  be  as 

liable  to  fall  lame^  become  difeafcd^  or  even  to  die^ 

in  one  hour  after  delivery,  as  in  any  other  hour  of 

life.     Then  where  can  be  the  equitable  confiftency 

of  returning  a  horfe  pofitively  sound  Yihcn  fold^ 

upon   the  plea  of  lamenefs  or  difeafe,  when  the 

time  of  attack  has  been  merely  a  matter  of  chance 

between  one^  and  the  other  ? 

Vol*  L  .         Ff  No  / 
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No  juvenile  or  inexperienced  purchafer  fhould 
be  too  eager  and  hafty  in  his  purfuits,  or  too  eafily 
fafcinated  with  a  feeming  objeft  of  general  at* 
TRACTION.  It  is  exceedingly  eafy  to  purchafe  "  in 
hajle^  and  repent  at  Uifure :"  none  ftjould  be  in- 
ftantly  allured  by  fudden  (how,  and  fhort  in- 
fpedion ;  too  much  trial  cannot  be  obtained,  nor 
too  much  patience  perfevered  in  during  the  exami- 
nation. The  fportfman  of  prudence,  and  perfonal 
experience,  never  even  /peaks  upon  the  price^ 
without  previoufly  riding  the  fubjeft  in  queftion; 
this  he  does  in  a  remote  and  quiet  iituation,  then 
in  a  bufy  one.  In  the  former,  mount,  difmount, 
and  mount  again;  furvey  and  critically  examine 
him  in  a  date  of  nature,  when  calm,  and  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  thofe  he  knows  to  be  his  perftcutors  as 
well  in  as  otU  of  the  ftable :  it  is  for  want  of  thefe 
precautions,  that  there  are  fo  many  dupes  to  arti- 
fice, who  purchafe  the  dulleft  jades,  without  ad- 
verting for  a  moment  to  the  furious  eflFeft  of  whip, 
SPUR,  QLiid  ginger;  the  dealer's  beft  friends* 

As  it  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  judgment  to  pur- 
chafe hafiily^  fo,  having  once  purchafed,  it  fhould 
be  an  invariable  maxim  never  to  part  too  rafhly. 
Innumerable  are  the  inftances  where  horfes  have 
been  difpofed  of  in  the  moments^of  caprice,  and 
precipitately  fold  for  Jiftetn^  twenty^  or  thirty 
pounds^  that  have  afterwards  produced  an  hundred 
or  an  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.     When  a  horfe  of 

promifing 
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j^rornifing  appearance,  and  pleafing  a3ion,  is  rode 
upon  trial)  great  allowance  fhould  be  made  for  the 
date  of  his  mouth :  he  may  not  only  have  been  «ic- 
cuftomed  to  a  different   bit  or  bridle,  but  may 
probably  have  been  fomc  time  ridden  by  a  previous 
OWNER  of  very  different  temper  and   iifpojition. 
One  man  rides  with  a  tight^  another  with  a  Jlack 
rein :  one  is  a  petulant,  refraSory,  impatient  rider, 
who  not  unfrequently  makes  his  horfe  fo  by  his 
own  indifcretion ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  a  mild, 
ferene,  and  philofophic  rider  (who  ruminates  upon 
the  imperfe6lions  of  the  animal   he   beftrides,  as 
well  as  his  own)  often  enjoys  the  inexpreffible  fatis-^ 
faftion  of  making  a  convert  to  his  own  good  ufage 
and  fenfibility ;  conftituting,  by  fuch  patient  perfe- 
verance,  that  very  horfe  a  defirable  objeft  of  ac- 
quifition,  even  to  thofe  who  had,  upon  too  flight  a 
foundation,  or  too  fhort  a  trial,  difcarded  him  a4 
unworthy  any  fervice  at  all. 

Experience  affords  ample  demonflration,  that 
the  tempers  of  horses  are  as  much  diverfified  as 
the  tempers  of  thofe  who  ride  or  drive  them;  and 
it  will  not  be  inapplicable  for  the  young  to  be  told^ 
or  the  OLD  to  recoUeS^  that  a  great  number  of 
horfes  are  made  rejiive  and  vicious  by  ill  ufage,  and 
then  unmercifully  whipped^  /purred^  and  beaten  for 
being  fo ;  in  corroboration  of  which  faft,  there  are 
numbers  conflantly  difpofed  of  "to  the  beft 
bidder,"  as  invincibly  reftive,  at  the  hammer  of  a 
F  f  2  repository, 
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REPOSITORY,  that  would  in  a  few  weeks,  by  gentle 
and  humane  treatment,  have  been  reformed  to  the 
bcft  tempers,  and  moil  pliable  difpolitions.  Thafe 
who  have  been  maft  attentively  accurate  in  ob-* 
fervation  and  experience^  well  know,  that  perfonal 
feverity  to  horfes  for  rejlivenefs  or  Jiartingy  very 
frequently  makes  them  worfe^  but  is  feldom  found 
to  make  them  better :  it  is,  therefore^  certainly  more 
rational,  more  humane,  and  evidently  more  grati- 
fying, to  effeft  fubfervience  by  tendernefs  and 
manly  perfeverance  (divefted  of  pufillanimity  and 
fear)  than  by  means  of  unnatural  feverity^  often 
tending  to  render  *'  the  remedy  worfe  than  the 
difeafe/' 

Horses,  when  at  liberty,  arfd  in  a  ft  ate  of  free-^ 
dom^  although  they  are  expofed  to  the  different 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  (encountering  the  utmofl 
feverity  of  the  elements  in  oppofite  feafons,)   are 
well  known  to  be  in  more  conftant  health,  and  lefs 
fubjeft  to  morbidity,  than  when  deftined  to  the 
fcanty  confines  of  a  stable,  and  brought  into  vst; 
the  caufes  of  which  are  too  numerous,  and  too  ex-^ 
tenfive,  to  come  within  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this 
kind.     It  is,  however,  to  be  prefumed^  very  many 
of  the  SEVERE,  DANGEROUS,  and,  finally,  if^rw^eW 
diforders  to  which  they  are  fo  conftantly  fubjeft, 
and  fo  perpetually  liable,  are  produced  much  mote 
by  a  want  of  care  and  attention  in  thofe  who  own 
ox  fuper intend  them,  than  to  any  pre-difpofing  ten- 
dency 
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dency  in  the  animal  to  difeafe.     In  farther  eluci- 
dation of  which,  fee  "  Groom/' 

The  diforders  to  which  horfes  are  perpetually 
incident,  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  diftinfi  heads, 
as  the  acute,  chronic,  dangerous,  infedious,  and 
accidental;  the  major  part  of  thofe  partaking  of  a 
joint  defcription,  and  technical  complication.  For 
inftance,  ftaggers,  flatulent  or  inflammatory  cholic, 
fevers,  pleurify,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
ftrangury,  may  be  ranked  amongft  the  acute  and 
dangeroirs.  Glanders  and  fajicy  are  admitted  to 
be  infeBiouSj  and  in  advanced  ftages,  incurahlef 
The  GREASE,  surfeit,  mange,  asthma,  f&a  may 
be  termed  chronic.  Accidents  and  incidents  include 
colds,  coughs,  fwelled  legs,  crackfcd  heels,  windr 
galls,  ftrains,  warbles,  fitfafts,  and  a  long  train  of 
trifles^  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  originate 
in  carelefsnefs,  inhuipanity,  and  indifcretion.  A 
defcription  of  all  will  be  found  under  their  diftinft 
heads;  and  the  means  of  alleviation  and  cure  muft 
be  derived  from  the  moft  popular  praftitioners,  or 
the  works  of  thofe  who  have  written  profefledly 
upon  thie  fubjeft  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 

PiSEASS, 

Horse,s  having  for  fo  raaijy  tenturies  continued 
to  increafe  the  eafe,  comfort,  pleafure,  and  hapr 
pinefs,  of  ill  defcriptions  of  people,  they  have  at 
Jength,  by  the  fertile  invention  of  national  finan-' 

F  f  3  ciers, 
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cicrs,  been  found  equally  capable  of  becoming  ma- 
terially inftrumental  to  the  fupport  of  Government, 
in  a  degree  beyond  what  the  ^tmoft  efFufions  of 
fancy  could  have  formed,  as  will  be  feen  by  the 
very  judicious  fcale  of  gradational  taxation,  accu- 
rately copied  and  annexed.  And  as  there  was  no 
Qther  diftin6l  head,  where  the  duties  upon  car- 
riages could  with  propriety  be  introduced,  they 
are  here  included  alfo,  as  no  inapplicable  addition 
to  requifite  information,  in  which  fo  many  are  in- 
dividually concerned. 

Duties  on  Horfes.  On  Horfes  and  Mules. 


t)uties  on 

Horfes  §0T  ridln?,  or 

dfawin^ 

'  Carriages. 

No. 

At  per  Horse. 

Total  per  Year. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.    s.    d. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2     0     0 

2 

3 

6 

0 

6  12     0 

3 

3 

12 

0 

10  i6    0 

4 

3 

15 

0 

15     0     0 

5 

3 

16 

0 

19     0     0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

24     0     0 

7 

4 

1 

0 

28     7     0 

8 

4 

1 

0 

32     8     0 

9 

4 

1 

6 

36  13  .  6 

10 

4 

2 

0 

41     0     0 

n 

4 

2 

0 

45     2     0 

12 

4 

2 

0 

49     4     0 

13 

4 

2 

6 

53  12     6 

14 

4 

2 

6 

57   15     0 

15 

4 

2 

6 

61    17     0 

16 

4 

2 

6 

66     0^0 

17 

4 

3 

0 

70  ;i     0. 

18 

4 

3 

6 

75     3     0 

19 

4 

4 

0 

79  16    0 

20 

A             • 

4 

5 

0 

85     0    0 

j^  Aiui  (o  on  for  any  Number, 


Duties  on  other  Horfes,  and  on 

Mules. 

No. 

At  per  Horse 

Total  per  Year 

£.  s.  d. 

£.   s.    d. 

1 

0  12     6 

0  12     6 

2 

1     5     0 

3 

1  17    6 

4 

2  10     0 

5 

3     2     6 

6 

3  15     0 

7 

4     7^6 

S 

5     0     0 

9 

5  12     6 

10 

6     5     0 

11 

6  17    6 

12 

7  10     0 

13 

82    6 

14 

8  15     0 

15 

9    7    6 

"16 

10    0    0 

17 

10  12    6 

18 

11     5  -0 

19 

11  17    6 

20 

12  10    0 

And  fo  on  for  any  Number. 

Duties 
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Duties  on  Carriages. 


Duties  on  Carriages  with   four 

Wheels,  for  private  Ufe. 

No. 

At  per  Carnage. 

Total  per  Year. 

£.    s,    d. 

£.    s.    d. 

1 

10     0     0 

10     0     0 

.  2 

HOG 

22     0     0 

3 

12     0     0 

36     0     0 

4 

1!?  to     0 

50     0     0 

5 

13     0     0 

65     0     0 

6 

13  10     0 

81     0     0 

7 

14     O    0 

98     0     0 

8 

U  10     0 

116     0     0 

9  '  15     0     0 

135     0     0 

And  fo  on  for  any  Number. 

Duties  upon  Stage  Coachts,  and 
Poft  Chaifes,  with  four  Wheels, 

at  8/.  8j.  od.  each. 

No. 

£.  s.    d. 

1 

8     8     0 

2 

16  16     0" 

3 

25     4     0 

4 

33   12     0 

5 

42     0     0 

6 

50  ,8  :0. 

7 

58  16     O 

8 

67     4     0 

9 

.75  12     0 

Duties  on  Carriages  zvith  Two  Wheels. 

£.   s.    d. 
Drawn  by  one  Horfe  5     5     0       each 

Dp.        by  Two  or  more         7     7     0 

Taxed  Carts  —  14     0 


HORSE-DEALERS — are  perfons  who  derive 
their  fubfiftence,  and  obtain  a  livelihood,  by  buy- 
ing and  felling  of  horfes  only;  and  thefe  were  be- 
come fo  numerous  in  both  town  and  country,  that, 
either  to  reftrain  the  number,  or.  to  render  the  oc-* 
cupation  proportionally  ferviceable  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  State,  the  following  duties  have  been 
impofed.  Every  Perfon  exercifing  the  trade  or 
bufinefs  of  a  horse-dealer,  muft  pay  annually, 
if  within  London,  Weftminfter,  the  Parifhes  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bone,  and  St.  Pancras,  in  Middlefex, 
.  F  f  4      •^  the 
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the  weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  or  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  tqh  In  any  other  Part  of  Great 
Britain,  5/, 

Horse  dealers  ffiall  caufethe  words  <^  Licenced 
TO  DEAL  IN  Horses,"  to  be  painted  or  written  in 
large  and  legible  Charafters,  either  on  a  Sign  hung 
out,  or  on  fome  vjlible  Place  in  the  Front  of  their 
Houfe,  Gateway,  or  Stables;  and  if  he  fliall  fell 
any  Horfe  without  fixing  fuch  Tokepj  he  Ihall 
forfeit  10/,  to  be  recovered  by  Aftionj  Half  to 
the  King,  aqd  Half  to  the  Ipfqrmer.  36th  George 
Third,  c.  5^vii, 

HORSEMANSHIP^is  the  aCl  of  riding  with 
isafe,  grace,  and  fortitude.  It  may  'be  taken  in 
two  points  of  view;  lis  thofe  who,  felf-taught,  be- 
come proficients  equally  with  thofe  who  derive 
inftruftion  from  the  schools,  of  which  there  are 
many  of  eftabliflied  celebrity.  Doubts,  however, 
have  arifen,  and  oppofite  opinions  have  been  fup-^ 
ported,  whether  the  fiJortfman  who  has  acquire^ 
the  art  from  nature,  habit,  and  pradice,  is  not^ 
in  general,  a  more  eafy,  graceful,  expert,  and 
courageous  horfeman,  than  the  major  part  of  thofe 
who  have  been  in  the  trammels  (and  riding  the 
great  horfe)  of  the  moft  able  and  eminent  pro^ 
feffors.  As  there  are  but  few  of  thefe  fchools,  ex- 
cept in  the  metropolis,  and  excellent  horfemen  to 
be  feen  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdonp,  thjit  circum^ 
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fiance  alone  feems  to  juftify  the  prefumption,  that 
there  is  much  more  of  nature  than  of  art  in  the 
acquifition.  However  unneqeffary  the  inftruQions 
of  a  RIDING  MASTER  itiay  be  in  forming  the  qualiii-. 
cations  and  graces  of  a  r o^^HUNTfRj  tbey  become 
jndifpenfibly  requifite  to  the  completion  of  a  mili-# 
TARy  E0UCATJON,  in  which  perfonal  dignity,  an4 
adequate  authority,  muft  be  properly  and  fyftema* 
ticaliy  i^i^iQtained^ 

Previous  to  every  other  confidtration  in  the  art 
of  horfemanibip)  it  is  neceflary  to  be  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  ^very  minute  circumftance,  and  rc^ 
gular  routine,  of  ftable  difcipline;  to  know  the 
name  and  ufe  of  every  utenfil ;  to  comprehend  the 
application  of  every  diftind  part  of  the  apparatui 
with  which  a  horfe  is  caparifoned,  and  to  under-* 
Hand  perfeftly  tlje  property  of  each  kind  of  bridle, 
and  the  effe£t  they  are  individually  calculated  to 
produce.  Thefe  are  conjunftively  of  fuch  material 
import  to  fafety,  and  fuch  palpable  proofs  of  judi- 
cious arrangement  and  folid  judgment,  that  they 
may,  ii^  the  aggregate,  be  coniiderecl  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  the  reputation  of  a  horse* 
MAN  is  to  be  formed.  Preparatory  tp  mounting,  par- 
ticularly for  a  journey,  or  the  chafe,  the  experienced 
SPORTSMAN,  feeling  for  the  frailties  and  inadverten- 
iiies  of  huipaq  nature,  never  trufts  too  much  to 
the  hands  and  eyes  of  others:^  when  not  deprived  of 
tbp  ufe  of  his  QWN>  but  prudently  condefcends  tp 

examine, 
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examfne,  by  the  glance  of  an  eye,  bow  far  the 
borfe,  and  appendages,  are  adequate  to  the  purpofc 
in  which  he  is  then  going  to  engage* 

.  This  being'  done,  he  comes  gently  up  to  his 
horfe,  oppofite  the  (houlder,  on  the  near  (that  is 
the  left}  fide:  when  facing  the  wither,  he  takes  the 
reins  of  the  bridle  with  a  tuft  of  the  mane  firmly  in 
his  left  hand,  and  of  about  the  fame  length  they  are 
held  in  when  mounted.  The  horfe  ftanding  ftill, 
(which  he  fhoulcJ  always  be  accuftomed  to  do  when 
mounting,)  and  not  be/ore^  the  right-hand  is  em- 
ployed in  fupporting  the  ftirrup  on  that  fide,  for 
the  reception  of  the  left  foot ;  when  which  is  fafely 
inferted,  the  right-hand  is  removed  from  the  ftirrup 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle,  where  it  forms  a 
fupport  or  lever  to  affift  in  raifing  the  right  leg 
from  the  ground,  and  'to  pafs  it  gradually  and 
ftcadily  over  the  body  of  the  horfe,  where  it  falls 
readily  into  contaft  with  the  ftirrup  on  that*  fide. 
When  firft  the  reins  are  taken  in  hand,  due  ob- 
fervance  fliould  be  made  of  the  medium  thev  are 
to  be  held  in  -/  that  is,  not  tight  enough  to  make 
the  horfe  uneafy,  and  to  run  back,  or  Jlack  enough 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  fet  off  before  his 
rider  is  firmly  seated. 

When  mounted,  the  body  ftiould  be  eafily  and 
pliably  ere€l,  inclining  rather  backwards  than  for- 
wards; the  weight  entirety  refting  upon  the  pofte- 

riors. 
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riots,  proportionally  relieved  by  the  continuation 
of  the  thighs^  and  an  equal  moderate  preiTure  of 
both  the  legs  lipon  the  fides  of  the  horfe.  To  pre- 
ferve  which  pofition  free  from  conftraint  and  ftifF- 
nefs,*  the  proper  length  of  the  stirrups  is  a  matter. 
Hipft  material  to  be  attended  to ;  for  unlefs  they  are 
in  length  adapted  to  the  Jlature  of  the  rider,  it  will 
be  imprafticable  for  him  to  keep  a  firm  and  grace- 
ful feat,  particularly  with  violent^  vicious,  or  rejlive 
horfes,  upon  many  emergencies.  The  general 
error,  particularly  with  inexperienced  horfemen, 
who  have  never  been  accuftomed  to  ride  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  is  having  their  ftirrups  ridicu- 
loufly  fiiort^  by  which  they  injudicioufly  conceive 
they  infure  their  own  perfonal  fafety;  though  the 
oppofite  is  the  faft,  and  with  a  fpirited  horfe  they 
are  always  in  greate;r  danger ;  for  the  knees  being 
lifted  above  the  (kirt  of  the  faddle,  the  thighs  are 
rendered  ufelefs,  the  legs  afe  deprived  of  their  ne- 
ceffary  affiftance,  the  rider  is  left  without  a  feat  or 
fulcrum  to  fuftain  his  pofition,  and  rocking  firft  on 
one  fide,  then  /winging  on  the  other,  he  is  left  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  his  horfe.  That  this  may  be 
the  better  reconciled  to  every  comprehenfion,  the 
ftirrups,  for  eafe  and  fafety,  ftiould  be  exaflly 
in  this  ftate;  that  the  rider  fitting  upon  his  horfe 
(either  ftill  or  in  aftion)  fhould  be  able  to  difen* 
gage  his  foot  from  the  fiirrup  at  a  fingle  motion, 
and  by  keeping  his  foot  in  a  dire6t  horizontal  po* 
EtioD,  would  have  the  command  and  power  of  re- 
covering 
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covering  or  catching  the  ftirrup  almoil  inftantatie- 
oufly,  with  the  flighteft  effort  for  that  purpofe, 

Thefc  reiriarks,  properly  attended  to,  the  body 
will  be  found  eafy,  firm,  and  commanding;  di- 
vetted  of  all  thofe  rockings,  jerkings^  and  twijiings^ 
fometimes  over  the  horfe's  head^  at  others  over  his 
toiV,  difplaying  the  feats  of  an  involuntary  attitudi- 
narian,  feldom  feen  but  in  Hyde  Park,  or  the  cn^ 
virons  of  the  Metropolis.  The  left-hand  is  termed 
the  bridle-hand^    and   the   left  elbow  muft   come 
Dearly  into  gentle  contaft  with  the  body,  which  it 
has  always  for  its  fupport  in  any  fudden  jump, 
Jiari^  or  Jlumbh^  of  the  horfe ;  in  want  of  which 
regular  bearing  (if  required)  the  hand  could  not  be 
always  equally  fteady,  and  would  of  courfe  fre-» 
quently,  but  unintentionally,  prove  a  check  to  the 
horfe.     It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  and  in^ 
variable  rules  for  the  precife  diftance  of  the  left^ 
hand  from  the  breaft,  or  its  heighth  from  the  fad- 
dlej  horfes  differ  fo  much  in  their  mouths,  that 
the  bridle-hand  muft  be  ufed  higher  or  lower ^  and 
the  reins  longer  or  Jhorter  in  proportion.     The 
right-Jiand    (termed,     in   racing,    the    whip-hand) 
Ihould  be  held  in  a  kind  of  correfponding  uni-r 
formity  with  the  left,  adding  alfo  occafionally  in  the 
life  of  the  reins,  and  the  management  of  the  mouth ; 
and  this  is  the  more  neceffary,   as  every  complete 
iioHSftMANj  QT  perfeft  sportsman,  can  ipanage  the 

reins 
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telns  (of  even  a  run-^away  horfej  as  well  with  one 
hand  as  the  other* 

The  hand  fhould  always  be  fifiti,  but  delicately 
pliable^   feelingly   alive   to  every  motion  of  the 
mouth;  for,  by  giving  and  taking  properly,  the 
horfe  has  belter  opportunity  to  difplay  his  fpiril, 
and  d€;monftrate  the  pleafure  he  receives,  in  being 
encouraged  to  champ  upon  the  bit.     As  the  neceP 
fary  qualifications  which  cortftitute  the  excellence 
of  horfemanftiip  Can  never  be  derived  from  theory^ 
and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  it  be- 
comes concifely  applicable  to  make  fuch  remark99 
and  inculcate  fuch  general  inftruflions,  as  may  be 
ufefully  retained  in  the  memory  of  thofe,  who,  not 
feeling  themfelves  too  confident  in  their  own  abi- 
lity, ate  content  to  avail  themfelves  of  informa* 
tion  refulting   from  an  experience  of  which  they 
are  not  yet  in  poffeffion.     After  all  the  trouble  and 
•expence  of  breaking  horfes,  by  the  beft  and  moft 
expert  profeflbr^  in  that  way,  yet  there  are  num* 
bers  poffefs,  by  nature,  and  retain  by  habit  and 
temper,  faults  and  vices,  not  only  unpleafant  and 
inconvenient,  but  even  unfafe  and  dangerous,  to 
to  thofe  who  ride  them.     An  impetuous,  ill-tem* 
pered  rider,  who  is  always  expeQing  his  horfe  to 
do  more  than  nature  ever  intended,  will  foon  make 
the  animal  as  petulant  and  refraflory  as  himfelf : 
few  paffionate   riders    become    good  and   humane 
horfemen ;  great  patience,  fcrcnity,  and  fome  phi- 

lofophvj 
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lofophy,  is  required  to  meet  the  variegated  an4 
unexpefled  viciffitudes  unavoidably  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  field,  as  well  as  upon  the  road. 

A  hot,  high-fpirited  horfe,  and  a  fiery,  petulant 
rider,'  conftitute  a  paradoxical,  heterogeneous  con- 
he6lion  ;  for  as  they  fupport  a  perpetual  war  be- 
tween them,  and  neither  feels  difpofed  to  fubmit, 
fo  they  continue  to  irritate  and  render  each  other 
worfe  than  they  were  before,     A  horfe,  from  na- 
tural fagacity,  foon  difcovers  the  mildnefs  and  pla- 
cidity of   his   rider,  proportioning  his  own   obe- 
dience and  docility  accordingly ;  of  which  greater 
proof  need  not  be  adduced,  than  his  abfolutely 
following  the  mailer  or  fervant  from  whom  be  re- 
ceives  good  ufage,  as  well   as   his   being  left  at 
different  doors  totally  unconjined^  in  the  midft  of 
populous^  ftreets,    and    thronged    with   carriages, 
from  whence  he  will  not  attempt  to  ftir,  till  re- 
moved by  the  voice  or  hand  to  which  he  belongs^ 
Horfemen  of  tendernefs  and  refleftion  are  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  animal  who  contributes  fo  much  to 
their  own  health,  happinefs,  or  emolument;  and 
omit  no  one  opportunity,  that  prcfents  itfelf,  of 
promoting  their  eafe  and  comfort  in  return.     If 
the  horfe,  from   natural   (hynefs  and   timidity,  or 
probably   from    ill   ufage  in   the  poffeffion  of   a 
former  mailer,  is  alarmed  at  the  fight  or  motion  of 
Jlick  or  whip^  a  rider  of  this  defcription  quiets  his 
fears,  by   letting  it  gradually  decline  behind  hi> 

own 
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own  thigh  near  the  flank  of  the  horfe :  the  fool^  or 
the  madman^  brandilhes  it  before  his  eyes,  in  coa- 
firmation  of  his  own  ignorance  or  infanity. 

Horses  who  are  addifted  to  Jlarting^  do  it  from 
fear,  and  not  from  oppofition ;  the  recoUeSion  of 
which  ftjould  inftajatly  excite  a  conlideration  of 
pity  and  tendernefs  in  the  rider;  but  it  is  much  t,o 
be  regretted,  fo  great  i^  the  depravity  of  the  hu« 
man  mind,  that  nine  tiroes  out  of  ten,  this. very 
fear  (the  palpable  efFeft  of  conftitutional  timidity) 
is  productive  of  the  moft  ftxjtrt  and  unmtrittd 
piinifliment.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  a 
much  greater  brute  than  the  animal  he  beftrides, 
moft  unmercifully  beatings  whippings  and  Jpnr» 
ring.^  a  poor  creature,  for  poffefSng  a  fenfation  ia 
common  with  ourfelves^  If  every  one  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  were  to  be  beat,  bruifed,  and  crippled, 
for  being  juftly  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, or  the  fight  of  unnatural  and  unexpected  ob- 
je£ls  of  furprize,  our  hofpitals  could  never  prove 
fufficiently  capacious  to  receive  half  the  patients 
that  would  be  daily  prefented  for  admiffion.  If 
caution,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  danger,  is  thus  in- 
ftinftively  interwoven  with  the  very  frame  of  man, 
is  it  not  natural  that  the  horse  (who  has  likewifc 
the  power  of  feeing,  hearings  and  feeling)  may  be 
equally  alarmed  at,  and  afraid  of,  impending  de- 
ftruftion?  Will  any,  but  the  moft  incredulous 
STOIC,  prefume  to  atgue,  or  to  doubt,  that  the 
2  horfc 
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horfe  has  libt  the  fanifc  fafceptibility  of  pairt^  a!id( 
the  fame  dread  of  diffolution^  as  ourfelves?  Has 
he  not  the  fame  degree  of  precaution  arid  circum- 
fpeftionin  avoiding  calamity  when  it  depends  upoit 
himfelf  ?  Has  he  not  the  fame  fear  of  being  cruflied 
to  atoms  by  thj^  weight  of  any  fuperior  power  fuf- 
pended  above  himfelf?  Has  he  not  the  fame  fear 
of  being  drowned?  Is  be  not  equally  alarmed  if 
even  gently  led  to  the  brink  of  an  awful  precipice^ 
drid  doesJbe  not  inftantly  retreat  with  horror?  Is  he 
Hot  terrified^  even  to  a  deprivation  of  motion,  at 
the  fight  of  fire  ?  Why  then  can  it  create  furprize< 
that  he  fhould  be  afraid  of,  and  alarmed  at,  a 
high-loaded  broad-wheel  waggon  upon  a  narrow 
road,  whofe  ponderous  fummit  feems  to  threaten 
his  probable  and  fpeedy  annihilation  ? 

If  then  it  is  thus  clearly  demonftrated,  and  muft 
be  candidly  admitted,  that  the  .  true  caufe  of  a 
horfe's  starting  is  Jtar^  what  magical  effeCt-  isi 
-violence  on  the  part  of  the  rider  to  produce  ?  No- 
thing  can  more  forcibly  evince  the  paffion^  Jollyi 
ignorance^  and  inhumanity^  of  the  lower  claffes^ 
than  the  prevalence  of  this  praftice.  That  horfes 
may  be  made  to  pafs  objefts  of  diflike  and  dread 
by  fuch  means  is  not  to  be  difputedj  it  is  only 
prefumed  that  lenity,  patience,  and  mild  perfiia- 
fion,  are  the  moft  preferable,  and  by  far  the  moft 
gentleman-like  of  the  two*  It  is  the  biifinefs  of 
the  rider,  to  conquer,  and  become  matter  of  his 

fcorfej 


hortt  i  but  Violieat  paffion,  mi  coercive  nteafurct^ 
Deed  not  be  reforted  to^  till  the  more  lenient  at*' 
tempts  have  failed^  Notwithfti^nding  the  idea  here 
tncukated,  qf  not  ^iolcntljf  ^nd  fuidtnfy  preffing  a 
horfe  up  to  a  carriage^  waggon^  or  any  other  objeft 
at  which  be  has  ftarted,  it  is  neceflary  he  ihould 
be  made  to  know  he  mu^  pafs  |V>  which  be  may  be 
made  to  do  by  a  modulated  tone  of  the  voice^  a 
moderate  and  judicious  ufe  of  the  rein^  and  a 
proper  preffure  of  one  or  both  IcgSj  as  wellj  ot 
htttct^  than  by  any  forcible  means  whatever* 

The  ufe  of  the  Lies  is  a  very  important  confi-^ 
deration^  not  only  in  the  due  correiElion  of  a 
HORSE  that  ftartS)  but  in  the  Aias  taught  in  the 
MANEGi^;  where  the  horfe  i$  fupportedand  helped 
by  the  hands  and  Itgi  in  every  a6lion  required^ 
from  whence  he  is  technically  faid  to  perform  his 
airs  by  aids  from  the  riden  When  a  horfe,  ia 
ftarting^  begins  to  fly  on  one  fide^  for  the  purpofe 
of  ti^rning  from  the  obje£k  he  wi  flies  to  avoid^ 
the  inftantajieous^  ftrong  and  fudden  preflure  o£ 
the  leg  on  that  fide  countera8:s  hi$  fpring,  and^ 
with  the  joint  exertion  of  the  rein  and  wrift,  im- 
mediaftely  brings  bim  firaigbt  i  at  which  moment^ 
the  fame  u(e  being  made  of  both  Iegs»  as  was  jul^ 
before  made  with  one,  he  has  no  aUernative5  but 
to  fubmit  to  the  determined  correction,  and  fooii 
palTes  the  objed  of  dread  or  diflike^  and  proceeds 
in  the  way  he  is  required.     As  the  legs  are  of  grcajt 

Vol.  I.  G  g  utility 
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Utility  in  the  proper  management  of  a  horfe,  fo 
•they  are  the  very  reverfe,  if  improperly  brought 
into  aSion.  Nothing  fooner  denotes  the  inability 
of  a  rider,  than  to  fee  the  legs  fwinging  like  a 
.pendulum,  and  alternately  beating  againft  the  fides 
x)£.  the  horfe :  if  he  is  a  fpirited  horfe,  and  well 
rbroke,  he  conceives  himfelf  intentionally  excited 
to  briflcer  aftion ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  duU 
.and  fluggifli  goer,  it  only  adds  to  his  habitual  cal- 
lofity. 

Humanity  having  been  already  mentioned  as 
'One  of  the  leading  qualifications  neceflary  to  con- 
ftittite'the  charaffter  of  a  perfeSi  horseman,  or  true 
si»ORTSMAN,  fwhich  are  nearly  fynonimous,)  it  in- 
Variably  pfompts  each  to  infure,  upon  all  occafions, 
the  neceflary  comforts  'for  his  horse,  before  he 
beftows  a  fingle  thought  upon  his  own.  It  has 
1>een  wifely  obferved,  that  thie  man  who  rides  fafi 
ivithout  a  motive  J  never  affords  himfelf  time  for 
refieSidn ;  and  that  he  who  is  always  in  a  gallop, 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  madman.  Thefe  remiarks  pro- 
bably originated  in  an  obfervation  refiilting  from 
'experience,  and  tolerably  correft  in'  the  applica- 
tion; th'atthdfe  Who  fide  hardeft^  are  generally  the 
moll  indifferent  about  the  care  of  th^eir  horses. 
^hofe  who  aft  prudently,  and  with  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  their  own  intereft,  will  occafibnally  conde- 
fccnd  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  (table  management 
within,  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure  with»- 
2  -    *    out; 
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out)  upon  the  old  and  welUfounded  maxim^  that 
*'  the  matter's  eye  makes  the  work  light;"  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  moft  probably  keeping 
difeafe  at  a  diftance.  The  fame  degree  of  difcre- 
/tion  which  regulates  the  conduQ:  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  sportsman  in  one  refpeft,  will  re- 
gulate  it  in  another :.  having  the  health  and  fafety 
of  bis  horfe  at  heart,  he  will  never  hurry  him  for 
the  firft  hour  in  the  morning,  till  time  and  gentle 
a&ion  has  enabled  him  to  unload  his  carcafe;  he 
will  never  make  unre^fonably  long  ftages  upon 
the  ROAD ;  ride  races,  or  take  unnecejfary  haps  in 
the  field:  at  the  pcfnclufion  of  the  journey  or 
CHASE,  he  will  fecj,  that  whatever  he  may  think 
Jieceflaxy  to  be  done,  is  fo,  without  implicitly  re- 
lying, upon  mfl^mafjv  p^nftuality,' in  ordering  it 
to  be  done  by  others.  Thefe  fuggeftions,  how- 
ever,  apply  more  to  inns  upon  the  road^  and  the 
LiVERY  STABLES  in  the  METROPOLIS,  than  to  the 
private  ftables,  and  regular  eftablifhments,  of 
.gentkmen  having  fervants  of  reputation,  upon 
whofe  fidelity  they  can  fix  a  firm  reliance. 

HORSE-SHOE — is  a  plate  of  iron  mechani- 
^cally  conftrufted  for  the  prefervation  of  the  foot, 
and  formed   of  different   fizes  and  thicknef^^  .ac- 
cording to   thq  fubft^nce,  weight j    and  work,  of 
.the  horfci  for  whom  it  is  made.     See  Shoeing  .an4 
SiMll!H4  ;..:.!;  .  :  .       .        .  t  .* 

'  ^L    -   .  ;  ^      .  ■      Gg9^  '      \    ,  '^       HORSJE- 
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IIORSE.RAGING— has  been  a  favorite  fport 
with  the  fuperior  claffes  for  many  centuries^  but 
never  arrived  at  any  degree  of  local  celebrity  tiH 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second;  who,  entering 
into  the  fpirit  of  the  xuRr^  and  becoming  per* 
fonally  prefent  with  the  full  fplendor  of  his  eourt^ 
then  laid  the  foundation  of  the  meetings  at  Niw^ 
MARKET,  which  afc  now  become  fo  juftly  em^nent^ 
and  where  racing  has  long  lince  attained  the  full 
zenith  of  perfeQiori.  Thb  fport  during  fo  many 
years,  had  undergone  a  variety  of  ekamges  and  de*- 
preiCons,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  limes^ 
the  difpOfitions  of  the  people,  and  the  fluduatioit 
of  events ;  amidft  all  which,  it  feems  fo  iiave  beea 
the  peculiar  province  of  die  great  Duke  trf  Cum** 
'AIRLAND  (uncle  of  his  prefent  Majefty)  to  Have 
t)ecome  the  principal  inftrwnent  of  ipenorvaiioii; 
having,  by  inceifant  exertion,  and  petfonal  ex^ 
ample,  raifed  the  fpitit  ef  the  ^ur  it  to  a  degree  of 
eminence  and  etnulatioH,  the  brittiant  rays  ^ 
which  will  moft  probably  nevef  be  totally  ob- 
fcured,  till  "  time  itfelf  ft  all  be  no  n(MH«.**  This, 
however,  was  not  efFe6lcd  without  an  immenfity 
of  expence,  and  an  incredibte  fiico^oti  of  lo^es, 
to  the  Jliarks^  Greeks^  and  blaci-^kgi  of  that  time, 
by  whom  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  eternally  fuf- 
rounded,  and  inceffantly  pillaged ;  but  having,  in 
the  grcatnefs  of  his  mind,  the  military  maxim  of 
••  perfevcrc  and  conquer,**  he  was  not  to  be  <fc- 
terred  from  the  obje6t  ef  putfuit,  till,  having  juft 

6  become 
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|>ecom€  poffeflbr  of  the  beft  sroqi^,  bed  blood, 
and  moft  numerous  stud  in  the  kingdom,  beating 
bis  opponents  '^  at  all  points,"  he  fuddenly  ^'  pafled 
that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  ^returns ;"  an 
irreparable  lofs  to  the  turf,  and  univerfaliy  la- 
^>ented  by  the  kingdom  at  large,. 

This  unexpefted  and  fevere  ftroke  occafioned  a 
temporajry  ftagnation ;  and  the  general  gloom,  with 
which  all  the  interefted  were  for  fom^  time  af-^ 
ieQed,  feemed  to  threaten  a  ferious  fufpenfion,  if 
not  a  total  annihilation;  but  the  stud  being  anr 
nounced  for  sale  at  the  great  lodge  in  Windsor 
Park,  it  afforded  fcope  for  the  moft  fertile  fpecu* 
lations^  and  thofe  who  had  loft  (by  the  Duke's 
death)  the  moft  ftriking  and  opulent  obje£i  of  their 
depredations,  now  found  it  prudent  to  form  them* 
felves  into  a  family  combination  and  compact,  by 
whofe  indefatigable  indujlry  the  fporting  part  of  tb« 
public  were  moft  ihamefuUy  robbed  fo^  five^and* 
twenty  years,  at  all  the  races  of  note  for  fifty 
miles  round  London ;  when  finding,  in  their  own 
phrafc,  that  *'  the  game  was  quite  m/,".  their  perfons 
were  known^  and  their  pradices  exploded,  they 
difpofed  of  the  familv  stpd,  withdrawing  them* 
felves  as  principals,  and  ading  only  as  acceffarie$ 
upon  frivate  information  from  the  fabordinatei^t 
upon  which  the  experience  of  years  ha$  proved  a 
l^andfome  fubfiftence  is  to  be  obtained* 

G  g  3  Thefo 
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Thefe  difcoveries  in  almoft  every  direftion, 
roufed  gentlemen  of  fortune,  honor,  and  in- 
tegrity, from  the  apathy  to  whicK  they  had  been 
inadvertently  lulled;  and  feeing  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  feparation  from  a  fet  of  marked ,  un- 
principled mifcreants,  proper  means  of  exclufion 
were  adopted,  the  rules  of  the  Jockey  Club 
(which  fee)  were  revifed  and  improved ;  every 
proper  mode  being  taken  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion and  eleQion  of  thofe,  whofe  charafters  and 
property  were  hot  known  to  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  original  inftitution.  Here  followed 
another  temporary  gloom ;  the  deaths  of  feveral  of 
the  moft  zealous  amateurs  and  fupporters  of  the 
turf,  in  almoft  immediate  fucceffion,  caufed  fuch  a 
general  Jlerility^  that  Newmarket  was  literally  in 
mourning;  training-grooms  and  ftable-lads  were 
daily  becoming  gentlemen  at  large  (or  rather  xuan-^ 
derersj  for  want  of  employment.  As  cafual  cir- 
cumftances  frequently  efFeft  contrasts,  or  operate 
by  EXTREMES,  fo,  during  the  laft  twelve  or  four-^ 
teen  years,  racing  has  e^^perienced  another  refur- 
reftion;  but  death,  that  unrelenting  "leveller  of 
all  diftinSions,"  has  recently  deprived  us  of  fome 
of  its  moft  experienced  devotees,  whofe  studs  of 
courfe  are  fucceffively  coming  to  the  hammer,  and 
indicate  at  prefent  no  certain  profpeQ:  of  iricreafing 
popularity*  As  this  fubjeft  will  be  repeatedly 
treated  on,  under  thofe  heads  to  which  it  particu^ 
larly  appertains,  it  becomes  only  neceffary  to  in- 
troduce 
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troduce  the  fixed  rules  and  regulations,  as  m- 
variably  obfcrved  at  Newmarket,  (which  is  the 
ftandard  for  the  kingdom  in  general,)  by  all  thofe 
who  fupport  a  charafiler  for  .punftuality  and  inte- 
grity upon  the  turf. 

It  is  enafted  by  different  Acts  of  Parliament^ 
That  no  perfon  whatfoever  fhall  enter^  Jlart^  of 
run  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  plate, 
PRIZE,  SUM  of  MONEY,  OX  Other  thing,  unlefs  fuch 
horfe,  .mare,  or  gelding,  fhall  be  truly  and  bona 
Jide  the  property  of,,  and  belonging  to,  fuch  perfon 
fo  entering,  flarting,  or  running  the  fame :  nor 
fhall  any  perfon  enter  and  flart  more  than  one 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  one  and  the  fame 
plate,  prize,  or  fum  of  money,  under  the  for- 
feiture of  the  horfe,  horfes,  or  value  thereof.    . 

Any  perfon  that  fhall  enter,  flart,  or  run  a  horfe, 
mare,  or  gelding,  for  lefs  value  than  fifty  pounds, 
forfeits  the  fum  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Every 
perfon  that  fhall  print,  publifh,  advertife  or  pro- 
claim any  money,  or  other  thing,  to  be  run  for, 
of  lefs  value  than  fifty  pounds,  forfeits  the  fum  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS.  Evcry  race  for  any  plate, 
prize,  or  fum  of  money,  to  be  begun  and  ended . 
in  one  day.  Horfes  may  run  on  Newmarket 
Heath,  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Suf-  n 
FOLK,  and  Black  Hambleton,  in  the  county  of 
G  g  4  York, 
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York,  for  led  value  than  fifty  pounds,  without 
incurring  any  penalty. 

All  and  every  fum  and  fums  of  money  paid  for 
entering  of  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  to  ftart 
for  any  plate,  prize,  fum  of  money,  or  other 
thing,  (hall  go  and  be  paid  to  the  fbcond  beft 
liorfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  Vrhith  fhall  ftart  or  run 
for  futh  plate,  prize,  or  ftim  of  money,  as  afore- 
faid.  Provided,  that  nothing  therein  contained 
ftall  extend,  or  be  conftrUcd  to  extend,  to  pre- 
vent the  ftarting  or  running  ax\f  horfe,  mare,  or 
gelding,  for  any  plate,  prize,  fum  of  money.  Or 
other  thing  or  things  iffuing  out  of,  or  paid  for, 
by  the  rents,  iffues,  and  profits^  of  any  lands,  te* 
Tiements,  or  hereditaments ;  or  of  or  by  the  irttercft 
of  any  fum  or  fums  of  money  chargeable  with  the 
fame,  or  appropriated  to  that  purpofc* 

Every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  entered  16  ftart 
er  run  for  any  plate,  prize,  fum  of  inoney,  or  othet 
thing  whatfoever,  fliall  pay  the  fum  of  two  founds 
ii»ofiillings.  And  be  it  fiirther  enafted.  That  the 
owner  of  every  horfe,  mare,  or  geWing,  entered 
to  ftart  or  run  for  any  plate,  prize,  fum  of  money, 
or  other  thing,  ffiall,  previous  to  the  entering  or 
ftarting  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  pay  the  fum 
of  TWO  POUNDS  TWO  sHiLtiNGs,  as  the  duty  for  one 
year,  into  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Course, 
Book- keeper,  or  other  pcrfon  authorized  to  make 

tho 
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flic  entry  bf  flich  horfe^  mare^  or  gcWing;  and  if 
any  owner  &all,  previous  to  the  ftarting^  mgUS  or 
njufi  to  pay  the  faid  fum  of  two  pounds  two  fhiU 
Itngs^  for  futh  entrance,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Courfe^ 
Book-keeper^  or  other  perfon  authorited  to  make 
the  entry  as  aforefaid,  the  owner  or  owners  of 
every  fuch  fcorfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  Ihall  forfeit 
and  pay  the  fum  of  twenty  pounds. 


RULES  IN  RACING. 

Hodes  take  their  ages  from  May  Day^ 
1760  yards  are  a  mile, 
t40  yards  are  a  diftance. 
Four  Inches  are  a  Hand. 
Fouiteen  pounds  are  a  ftone. 

Wben  AoasBs  are  matched  at  catcs  weights^ 

each  party  may  appoint  any  perfon  to  ride,  without 
weighing  evthi^r  before  or  after  the  race* 

Give  and  take  PtA-^Es  are  for  horfes  of  four* 
teen  hands  high,  to  carry  a  ftated  weight,  above  or 
faelpw  which  more  or  le(s  h  to  be  carried,  allow* 
jng  feven  poamb  for  every  iKh, 

A  Whii»  Pz.AT£  is  weight  for  age,  and  weight  for 
inches* 

A  Post 
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A  Post  Match  is  made  by  inferting  the  age  of 
the  horfes  in  the  articles ;  and  the  parties  pofTefs 
the  privilege  of  bringing  any  horfe  of  that  age  to 
the  poft,  without  making  any  prei^ious  declaration 
whatever,  of  name,  colour,  or  qualifications. 

I 

A  Handicap  Match.     Sec  Handicap. 

Riders  muft  ride  their  horfes  (after  running)  to 
the  scales  to  weigh;  and  he  that  difmounts  with* 
out  fo  doing,  or  wants  weight  when  weighed,  is 
deemed  a  dijlanccd  horfe. 

The  .HORSE  whofe  head  firft  reaches  the  ending 
post  wins  the  heat. 

If  a  RIDER  falls  from  his  horfe,  and  the  horfe  is 
rode  in  by  a  perfon  who  is  fufficient  weight,  he  will 
take  place  the  fame  as  if  it  had  not  happened,  pro- 
vided he  goes  back  to  the  place  where  the  other  fell. 

Horse's  plates  (or  Ihoes)  not  allowed  in  the 
weight. 

'  •  •  ■    .    .  '     . 

Horfes  not  entitled  to  ftart,  without  producing 
a  proper  certificate  of  their  age,  if  Tcqiiired,  at 
the  time  fpecified  in  the  articles,  except  where 
AGED  horfes  are  included;  and  in  that  cafe,  2i junior 
horfe  may  enter  without' a  certificate,  provided  he 
carries  the  fame  weight  as  the  aged. 

All 
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AH-  BETS,  are  for  the  bed  of  the  plate,  where 
nothing  is  faid  to  the  contrary.  J 

For  the  best  of  the  plate,  where  there  are 
three  heats  run,  the  horfe  is  deemed  second  beft 
who  wins  one. 

For  the  best  of  the  heats,  the  horfe  is  fecond 
that  beats  the  others  twice  out  of  three  times, 
though  he  does  not  win  a  heat. 

In  all  BETS,  either  bettor  may  demand  stakes  to 
be  mkde ;  and  on  refufal,  declare  the  bet  void*  A 
confirmed  bet  cannot  be  off'  but  by  mutual  con- 
fent. 

If  one  of  the  parties  is  abfent  on  the  day  of 
RUNNING,  a  public  declaration  may  be  made  of  the 
BET  upon  the  Courfe,  accompanied  with  a  demand; 
whether  any  perfon  prefent  will  make  stakes  for 
the  abfent  party,  which  propofition  not  being  ac- 
ceded to,  the  bet  may  be  declared  void. 

Bets  agreed  to  be  paid  or  received  in  town,  or 
at  any  other  particular  place,  cannot  be  declared 
0^  on  the  Courfe. 

If  a  MATCH  is  made  for  any  particular  day,  in 
any  meeting  at  Newmarket,  and  the  parties  agree 
to  change  the  day,  all  bets  muft  stand;  but  if  run 

in 
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in  a  different  meetings  the  bets  made  berore  the  al« 
teration  are  void.  ^ 

The  perfon  who  lays  the  odds,  has  a  right  to 
Chufe  his  horse  or  the  Jield» 

When  a  perfon  has  chofen  his  horfe,  the  field  is 
Kvhat  darts  againft  him ;  but  there  is  no  field,  if  the 
horfe  fo  named  has  no  opponent. 

Bets  made  for   pounds,   are   always  paid  in 

GUINEAS* 

If  ODDS  are  laidf  without  mentioning  the  horfe 
before  it  is  over,  it  muft  be  determined  as  the  bct^ 
were  at  the  time  of  making  it. 

Bets  made  in  runnings  are  not  determined  till 
the  PLATE  is  WOK,  if  that  heat  is  not  mentioned  at 
the  time  of  betting,. 

Where  a  PtAts  is  won  by  two  heatSj  the  pre^ 
ference  of  the  horfes  is  determined  by  the  places 
they  are  in  at  the  termination  of  the  fecond  heat. 

Horses  running  on  the  wrong  fide  of  a  post» 
and  not  turning  back  to  completely  recover  their 
fTonnd,  are  dijianccd. 

Horfe3 


Horfes  iriW»  betwcien  aoy  of  the  h^is^  before 
the  plate  i«  woKt  are  diftaqced* 

Horfes  are  deemed  diJUwci^  if  their  Ht9tE9 
crofs  and  joftle,  wbci^  the  AKxietfis  da  not  pcr^ 
pait  it. 

If  a  horfe  WINS  the  firft  heat^  and  all  otfaerfl 
draw^  they  are  not  diftanced,  if  he  ftart*  no  morel 
but  if  be  ftarts  again  by  himfelf,  the  drawn  horfes 
9re  diftanced. 

When  BETS  are  made  after  a  heat  upo»  a  ftiJife'' 
quent  event,  if  the  horfe  fo  betted  upon  does  not 
ilart^  the  i^&ts  fo  made  are  voii^ 

When  three  horfes  have  each  won  a  heat,  they 
oAly  muft  ftart  lor  aiouriJ^s  ^^  the  prefevenee  be*- 
tween  then  will  be  deteriniaed  by  ii^  tfaore  jiayiftg 
before  been  no  difference  between  thom* 

No  horfe  can  he  diSaneed  in  a  fourth  heat. 

When  the  words  '•  play  or  paf  are  included  in 
a  BUT,  it  is  thus  decided  :  the  horfe  which  does  not 
appear,  and  be  ready  to  ftart,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, is  the  lofer;  and  the  other  is  the  winker, 
although  he  goes  over  the  Courfe  by  himfelf. 


In 
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'^  In  running  heats,  if  it  cannot  be  decided  which 
is  firjlj  the  heat  is  -then  called  a  dead  heat,  and 
they  may  all  ftart  ^gain ;  unlefs  it  Ihould  happen 
in  the  lafi  heat,  and  then  it  muft  be  between  the 
two,  hor-fes  which,  if  iitker  had  won,  the  race 
would  have  been  decided;  but  if  between  two, 
that  by  cithers  winning  the  race  would  not  have 
been  determined^  then  it  is  no  heat,  and  the  others 
may  sA\  ftart  again. 


Bets  made  upon  horfes  wiNi<f  ing  ai»y  number  of 
plates  within   the  year,  remain  in  force  till  the 

FIRST  DAY  of  MaY. 

Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid^  not  returned, 
if  not  run. 

Topropofe  a  bet,  and  fay  "  done"  Jirjl  to  it, 
jtjie  perfon  who  replies  "  done"  to  it,  makes  it  a 
confirmed  bet. 

Matches  and  bets  are  void  on  the  deuafe  of 
cither  party  before  they  are  determined. 


TH£ 
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,       THE     . 

EXACT    DISTANCES 

OF    THB 

DIFFERENT,  COURSES  at  NEWMARKET 


-ARE  AS  FOLLOW. 

•  i 

MUei. 

Furlongs.  TTttit. 

The  Beacon  Cpijrfe  is     .         — 

4 

1 

138 

Laft  three  piiles  of  dittp           — 

3 

O 

45 

From  the  Ditcb-in                    — 

2 

o 

97 

The  laft  mile  and- a  diftance  of  B.  C. 

1 

1 

156 

Ancafter  Mile  '        —            — 

1 

0 

18 

Fox's   Courfe        — •    •         — • 

.1 

6 

55 

From  the  turn  of  the  lands,  in 

O 

5 

184 

Clermont  Courfe  (from  the  Ditch}  ' 

to  the  Duke's  Stand          ,j  -i— 

1 

5 

217 

Acrofs  the  Flat         —           — . 

1 

2 

44 

Rowley  .Mile            [-r^  \  '       — 

,  1 

O 

1 

Ditch  Mile  .  '  - ,      —  ;     •    — 

o 

7 

178 

Abingdon  lylile        —            — 

o 

7 

211 

.,Two  middle  miles  of  B.  C.  / 

-  -1 

7 

»25 

Two  Yeari?  Old  Courfe  ,          -y- 

o. 

5, 

135 

Yearling  Courfe  / — ■  ,  ^       — 

0 

.  ,*.  • 

»47 

Round  Courfe          —            -r- 

3 

6 

93 

.Duke>. Courfe       :  r-            — 

4 

o 

184 

Bunbury'^-Mile         — •             — 

o 

7 

208 

Duttqn's  Courfe       —             -- 

3 

o 

0 

The  New  Roundabout  Courfe  on  the  Flat  i^ 
nearly  a  mile  and  three  quarters. 

.The 
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The  great  and  leading  qualification  of  a  horfe 
bred  for  the   turf,  is  the  purity   of   his  bloody 
which  can  only  be  infured  by  the  verity  of  his 
l>£DicR££)  and  this,  to  be  authentic^  muft  be  figned 
by  the  breeder,  and  is  in  purchafe  and  iak  always 
transferred  with  the  horfe*     The  mod  diftinguilh- 
ing  trait  of  judgment  in  racing,  is  firft  to  afcertaiii 
the  exaft  fpeed  of  the  horfe,  and  then  to  difcover 
of  what  precife  weight  he  is  mafter;  that  he  may 
not  be  retarded  in  one,  by  being  overloaded  with 
the  other*     Attentive  experience  with  the  frofes* 
sors  and  amateurs  for  a  ferics  of  years,  has  long 
fince  fully  demonftrated,  upon  pra6iieal  proof,  (fol* 
the  trials  have  been  repeatedly  made  even  to  the 
icy  of  the  ftable-^^r,J  that  the  celerity  is,  in  cer* 
tain  degrees,  to  1>e  increafed  or  impeded  by  the 
veighi  the  horfe  has  to  carry.     It  will,  therefore^ 
be  readily  conceived,  if  two  horfes  aw  tolerably 
equal  in  fpeed,  ftrength,  blood,  and  bone,  as  well 
as  of  the  fame  year,  the  horfe  which  carries  the 
leaft  weight  by  only  three  p6unds^   muft,  in  the 
courfe  of  four  miles,  diljplay  the  advantage  he 
has  over  his  antagonift ;  particulaf ty  a»  the  longer 
the  race,  the  more  will  the  horfe  be  aflfefted  by  the 
weight  he  carries;  and  thofe  who  are  the  beft  and 
fnoft   experienced  judges,  hefitate  notto  aftrm, 
that  the  addition  at  /even  pounds  weight  carried  by 
one,  where  both  are  thought  of  equal  fpeed,  will, 
if  the  ground  is  run  honeftly  over,  make  the  diffe- 
rence of  a  DISTANCE  (two  hundrcd  and  forty  yards), 
in  the  four  miles  only*         ^  The 


I'he  racing  weights  moft  irt  ufe  for  half  a  cen- 
tury paft,  have  been  according  to  age  and  qualifi* 
cations,  JProm  about  feven  ftone  feven^  to  nine' 
ftone  twelve,  or  ten  ftoite ;  except  in  m^tqhes  with 
two  years  old,  and  yearlings  at  light  or  fiather 
Weights,  and  the  King's  HUNDREns^  for  which 
(till  fome  trifling  alterations  lately  adopted)  they 
earned  at  fix  years  old  tw«dve  stqm^.  There  ^re^ 
however,   fome   new  clubs,   lately  inftituted  by 

N03L£M£N     and    GBNTLEMBN    of     thc    fisft    diftinC*- 

tion»  who  hold  their  meetings  at  Bi^ury  and 
KiNGscoTE^  in  Gloucefterlhire,  wbere  the  weights 
are  advanced  beyond  former  example  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  ftone,  upon  a  well-founded  principle  of 
exciting  emulation  in  breeders  to  pay  fome  atten* 
tion  to  BONE  as  well  as  to  blood;  a  mpft  judicious 
and  falutary  improvement,  confideiring  the  infinity 
of  w^^is  that  are  annually  drafted  and  deftined  to 
the  hamm^  of  a  repofitory,  as  objefts  of  neither 
value,  utility,  or  attraftion. 


CBRTIFICATE  or  AGE« 

Raby  Caftjie,  March  i,  1803. 
I  hereby  certify  ?hat  my  Bay  Colt,   Hap  Ha- 
ZAR^fgot  by  Sir  P«ter  TEAZLE,.Dam  by  Eclipse, 
was  bred  by  ine,   ai^d  that  he  was  nd  more  than 
Four  Ypar3  old  laft  Grafs. 

D 

Vol.  L  Hh  ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE  ot  A  MATCH. 

Oftober  12,  1798. 
Sir  H.  T*  Varie*s  B.  Horfe  Hambletoniah,  goC 
by  King  Fergus,  Dam  by  Highflyer,  now  Si^c 
Years,  carrying  8ft.  gib.  is  matched  againft  Mr. 
Cookfoii'sB.  Horfe  Diamond,  by  Highflyer,  (out 
of  the  Dam  of  Sparkler,)  now  Five  Years  old, 
carrying  8ft.  over  the  Beacon  Courfe  at  New* 
market,  on  Monday  in  the  next  Craven  Meeting, 
for  3000  Guineas,  Half  forfeit ;  with  a  Power  re* 
ferved  to  alter  the  Day  and  Hour,  or  either,  by 

confent* 

H.  T.  V. 
J.  C. 

This  matcli  was  tun  on  Monday,  March  25, 
1799,  and  won  by  Hambletonian,  (five  to  four  in 
his  favour  at  ftarting.)—- See  Diamond  or  Hamble- 

TONIAK*  *  V 


PRODUCE  MATCH 

FOR    SPRING    MEETING,    l8d3* 

The  Produce  of  Sir  T*  Gafcoigne's  Golden 
Locks^  covered  by  King  Fergus,  againft  the  Pi*o- 
duce  of  Mr.  Fox's  Dam  of  Calomel,  covered  by 
Beningbrough,  for  206  Guineas  each.  Half  for- 
feit. Colts  to  carry  8ft..  Fillies  7ft.  iilb.  Laft* 
Mile  and  a  Half.     No  Produce  no  Forfeit. 

6       '     '  Produce 
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Pf odace  Matches,  and  Produce  Sweepftakes,  are 
generally  made  and  entered  into  during  the  time 
fuch  Mares  are  in  FoaL 


A  POST  PRODUCE  MATCH 

OF    200    GUINEAS    £ACH. 

Colts  to  carry  8ft.  71b.  Fillies  8ft.  4l.b. 

Mr,  CIifton*s  Expeftation  "j   covered  by 

Mr.  Clifton's  Euftatia  [Abba  ThuUc* 

Mr.  Clifton's  Sifter  to  Gabriel       J 
Mn  Dawfon*s  Sincerity  "| 

Mr.   Davfon's    Highflyer    Mare^j 

out  of  Sincerity  ^Coriander. 

Mr.    Dawfon's    Blind    Highflyer  j 

Mare  J 

Each  to  bring  the  Produce  of  one  to  run  over 
Knavefmire  when  Four  Years  old. 


ARTICLE  FOR  A  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Oxford, ■ 

We  whofe  Names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed,  do 

agree  to  run  for   a  Sweepftakes  of  50  Guineas 

each,   over  Port  Meadow,   on  the  laft  Day    of 

Hh  2  Oxford 
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Oxford  Races  next  enfuing;  the  Horfes  to  carry 
theGpLD  CuF  Weights,  viz.  Foui  Years  old,  yd. 
71b.  Five  Years  old,  8ft.  ylb.  Six  Years  old, 
9ft.  and  aged,  9ft.  41b.  one  Four  Mile  Heat.  The 
Winner  of  the  Gold  Cup  to  carry  ylb.  extra.  The 
Subfcribers  to  name  their  Horfes  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Course  on  or  before  the  firft  Day  of  March 
next;  and  the  Subfcription  to  clofe  on  that  Day. 
The  Stakes  to  be  paid  into  the  Hands  of  the  Clerk 
of  the*  Courfe  before  ftarting,  or  the  Subfcription 
to  be  .doubled.     Five  Subfcribers,  or  no  Race. 


HUNTERS  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Rochefter,— — 
A  Sweepftakes  of  10  Guineas  ea^  for  Hunters 
(carrying  12ft.  one  Four  Mile  Heat,  to  be  rode 
by  Gentleaaen)  th^t  have  never Hartcd  for  Plate, 
Match,  or  Sweepstakes,  and  to  be  bona  fide  the 
Property  of  Subfcribers,  and  which  have  been  re- 
gularly hunted  the  preceding  Seafon  as  Hunters, 
and  not  merely  to  have  obtained  the  Name ;  and 
that  have  npver  had  a  Sweat  with  an  Intention  to 
run  before  the  firft  of  May  next  erifuing.  Certi- 
ficates of  their  having  hunted  regularly  to  be  pro- 
duced (if  required)  from  the  Owner  or  Owners  of 
the  Hounds  with  which  they  have  hunted ;  ^nd  to 
be  named  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Courfe  on  .or  be* 

fore 
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fore  the  firft  of  April  next ;  and  the  Stkkfes  to  be 
depofited  at  the  fame  Time,  or  the  Horfe  not  per* 
mitted  to  ftart.—^Six  Suhfcribcrs,  or  no  Race. 

See  Jockey  Club^  King's  Plate,  Training,' 
and  Turf. 

HOUGH-BONY— was  a  term  formerly  ufed  to 
fignify  an  enlargement'  ©f  the  cap  of  a  'horfe'^ 
hock,  whether  it  was  only  a  thickening  of  the  in- 
tegumeat,  generally  termed  a  callofity,  or-  an  bffi- 
fication  jnft  below  it.  The  phrafe,  however,  is 
now  confidered  entirely  obfolete;  and  the  diftinc- 
tion  in  thofe  defefts  much  better  underAood  by  the 
appellation  of  blood -spavin,  bone  spavin,  or 
cuRi,  as  the  cafe  may  happen  to  be. 

HOUNDS-^re-^  tfee    welUknown  dbjcEts    of 
spontiNG  ATTRACTION  frofti  One  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  Id  another;  poffefflng  within  themfelves 
a  fafcinating  power,  or  texhilarating  property,  to' 
which  all  liberal  minds,  of  congenial  fenfibility,  be- 
come  imperceptibly  and  irrefiftibly  fubdued;  form- 
ing that  kind  of  inexplicable  temptation,  that  inde* 
fcribable  vibration  of  pleafure  upon  human  irrita- 
bility,   that  none  but  thofe  of   the  moft  ftoical' 
apathy,  the  greateft  mental  fortitude,  orperfonal' 
felf-denial,    can  fummon    fufficient  refplution  to 
avoid* 

.Hh.3  The: 
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Tht  pat  rmttf  of  fcocads  indt  vi^ck  thic 
coamtj  bntktdj  abooadcd,  fixoi  maw^  br  tae 

been  princfpallr  icdaced  to  a  0:ic!i  aon 
tfa^ted  pcfjtt  of  ▼icv',  and  ccmcr  cadiclf  m  die 
deoonimtion  of  stag  bocmds,  rox  hoondsy  jbamt' 
Ri£My  and  ££ACLU^  each  of  t!:c  foor  bang  a 
degree  Icb  in  fize  tban  the  other,  with  focfa  vaiia- 
tions  in  ftrength,  fpccd*  cokmr,  and  tongue,  a& 
may  hare  been  adopted  bjr  the  judgment  or  £uicy 
of  ibe  3%tiDi%*  We  have  been  taugbt,  by  a 
maxim  of  long  flanding,  to  believe,  ^  theie  is  no 
rule  without  an  exception.**  An  author  of  mucdi 
cekbrity,  however,  in  re(pe8:  to  the  breeding  of 
hounds,  pays  due  refpeS.  to  ruk,  but  does  not 
advert  to  exception*  It  is  his.  o^nion,  ^  that 
there  arc  neceflary  points  in  the  Ihape  of  a  hound, 
which  ought. always  to  be  Attended  to;  for  if  he 
be  not  of  a  perfeft  fymmetry,  he  will  neither  run 
fiaft,  nor  bear  much  work :  he  has  much  to  un^. 
dergo,  and  fliould  have  ftrengtb  proportioned  to 
iU  Let  his  legs  be  firaigbt  as  arrows;  his  feet 
roundi  and  not  too  large ;  bis  ihoulders  back ;  his 
breaft  jratber  wide  tban  narrow^  his  cbeil  deep; 
his  back  broad;  bis  head  fmall;  his  neck  thin;  his 
tuil  thick  and  brufhy ;  if  be  carry  it  well,  fo  much 
the  better/* 

Without  animadverting  upon  the  size  o£  any 
particular  kind  of  hounds  as  applicable  to  any  par- 

ticular 
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ticular  fort  of  chafe,  or  to  any  particular  kind 
of  countryv  but  with  a  view  to  the  aggregate  in 
a  general  fenfe,  there  are,  as  in  all  other  matters 
of  FANCYp  FASHION,  oi"  CAPRICE,  a  Variety  .of  opi- 
nions. Some  there  are  who  profefs  tbemfelves 
ftrenuous  advocates  for  what  they  term  the  "  bufy 
buftlers,"  or  fmall  hounds,  upon  a  plea,  that  they 
are  always  at  work,  lofe  ho  time,  climb  hills  faft 
enough  for  any  horfe,  and  get  through  .coverts 
quicker  than  any  other.  Sportfii^en  pf  a  bolder  de- 
fcription  are  equally  ftrenuous,  and  perhaps  with  a 
greater  fhew  of  feafao,  in /the  fupport:of  large 
hounde,  juftly  affirming,  :they  will  make  their  way 
in  any  country,  get  better  through  the  dirt  than  a 
fmalivdnp;  imd  th^t  their  purfuit  can  .be.  but  little 
obftrufted'by  whatever  fence  may  prpfentitfejf  in 
the  courfe  pf  ih^iQhaf^^  '^ 

Mr.  Bechpqrd,  whofe  opinion,  and  perfeft  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  has  been  implicitly 
bowed  to,  and  acqui«fced  in,  by  the  beft  and 
moft  experienced  judges  in  thef  kingdom,  has 
given  a  decided  preference  to  "  bounds  of  a 
MIDDLE  sjz*;;"  faying,  *^  he  believes/all  animals 
of  that  defcription  are  the.ijtrongeft  and  beft/ able 
tp  bear  fatigue ;"  in  corroboration  of  which  he 
quotes  from  Somerville,  as  would . have  been 
alfo  done  in  t^hi^plfice,  in  confirmation  of  the  fame 
opinion. 

H  h  4  «  Bu{ 

t 
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OUenre,  Q^r  the  hrge  bouid  pidcr,  q£  Exe 
Gigmtic ;  be  in  the  tfaicL-wa¥en  covert 
Patofiilty  togiy  or  in  the  thornj  brake, 
Tom  and  cmbamfs'd,  bleeds :  but  if  too  Conll, 
The  pigmy  brood  in  every  furrov  fwimi ; 
If  oil'd  in  doggng  daqr*  pandng  diey  bg 
joCTUW  niglofiDat  t  or  ^fe  nivcnng  cfotp, 
Benumb'd  and  £iim,  beneath  die  flklt'ring  tbonif 
For  hounds  of  middle  fize,  a£tive  and  fliong» 
Will  better  anfwer  all  tfajr  various  cndii, 
An4  crOwii  thy  pleafing  labours  with  fuccds." 

Next  to  the  coRfideratkm  of  size  and  symme? 
tpRY  (whatever  that  tndy  be)  Ihould  follow  a  coft 
refponding  unifonaity  of  the  whole.     A  pack)  to 
be  handfome,  Ihould  vary  little  or  none  id  beighti 
and  have  a  pl^afing  ^fRnky  to  each  other  in  co^ 
lour:  to  be  good,  they  Ihoi^kl  run  well  together; 
and  the  unifon  of  their  mufical  tongues  ihould 
cpnftitute  a  perfect  harmony,  without  a  fingle  note 
pf  dircprd.     It  IS  yitll  known,  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  lot:  pf  the  inoft  complete  and  beft  fer 
le£ted  packs  to  kill  in  proporf^qii  (o  their  feeming 
fcxcellefice ;  ftjuie  are  vpry  much  fupcrior  in  qualir 
ficatiops  fo  what  they  may  prom}fe  tQ  ft  ftrapger  at 
ftrjl  view;  for  though  of  vj^rious  fires,  and  picked 
pp  in  dffierent  counties,  (as  well  as  from  the  ham^ 
iner,)    without  the  leaft   appearance  of  iconfan- 
guinjty^  or  one  diftinguiibing  trait  of  attraftion, 
yet  they  feldom  mifs  their  game.     Mr.  Beckforp 
pientipns  a  pack  of  this  defcription  who   killed 

twenty- 


P6$enty-nin€  foxes  without  intermiffion ;  that  when 
they  were  runningt  there  was  a  long  firing  ^  tktmi 
And  leyiery  fault  was  hit  oflF  by  an  old  $outherji 
HOUND,  Wlien  fufficient  time  has  been  eviployed 
jin  forming  a  pack  of  hounds^  they  can  never  b^ 
conlidei^d  \n  »  ftaie  of  t^xceUence  or  fuperiorityt 
unlefs  they  go  ai$  if  they  were  iti  hamefs;  that  is^ 
when  they  are  running  brtajl  higk^  they  fiiould  run 
hearly  aU  4  irefijl ;  0r,  in  other  wOrds^  when  cleat 
of  coyerf^  an4  ctoHing  0.  countrj^,  the  body  might 
ptatly  he  covered-  with  a  fi^e^t. 

!Hft)thing' is  a  greater  dtfgrace  lo  the  master,  the 
H&VTSM^N^  or  the  packy  than  to  fee  a  parcel  of 
ftragglingi^  hounds^  labouTkig  in  tain;  ekoept 
la  leading  fa!0uild  loaded  with  a  ieaden  ntckUce^  %o 
feftrain  h^s  fpeed^  aiid  deprefs  the  inftin6liYe  itn^ 
pulfe  orliis^  najture  to  «  level  with  thofe  ;wh<i  ^€ 
liot  hk  e^bals.  This  iief  a  trdly  unrportfmah^like 
jfireiteh  of  autSiprity^  bordering  upon  cruelty ;  and 
w^ld  be  ifnuch  mo^  ^  honored  in  the  breach  diab 
pxt  pbfcryanct/'  Hounds  t^f  either  defcription 
b^4  better  be  paifed  with,  than  16  encounter  'Con-* 
ft^tntly  a  moi^tification  fo  eatty  to  be  temoved  j 
and  both  ^If  be  the  le&}ifc*1y  to  happen,  the  roore^ 
moderate  the  number  taken  to  the  fifekL  The 
taking  out  too  many  faoniids  is  a  iVequent  error  in^ 
judgment,  always  produSivc  of  trouble,  ah4 
(bmetifBes  ^o  a  mot  vexatious  diminution  ^ 
fpprt,  to  the  inceffant  employment. of  the  whip-\ 
3  per 
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per-in,  whofe  horfeistJle  greateft  fufferer  Upon  the 
occaiion* 


Hounds  differ  much  in  their  properties,  ac- 
cording to  the  crofles  in  blood,. and  this  is  plainly 
perceptible,  to  a  nice  obferver,  a;s  well  in  their  en^ 
deavours  to  ftnd?  as  -  in  the  purfuit  of  their  game ; 
for  thofe  retaining  moft  of  the  foutberp  hound  in 
their  blood,  are  iilways  the  moft  conftitutionally 
lardy  in  aftion,  .  Th^.  north  country  beagle,  (now 
called  harrier,)  with,  a  crpfs  of  the  dwarf  fox 
HOUND,  has  produced  a  dire£i  contraft  to  the 
fotmer,  ^nH^  :ar^  gefwifally  in  ufe  in  thofe  open 
C40untries  wherft  horfe/j  fiao  lay  by  tlKiXide  of  them* 
The  delight  of  the  oid  foutb^n  Iv>utvl  is  to  dwell 
upon  the  /ce»^ ;.  .the  e^tatig  ^^rn^fejpf  the  latter 
n:U>.pref$.it  ^e/are  him*  Wfeen  the. formep  come 
to.a  fault,  and  can  C4r/y,ltl>^  feent  no  farther,  they 
ilick  their  ndfq$  to  th?  grojand  :a(S  clpf^^-tpgetbjer  as 
a  fwan^i  of  be^s,  i^a^ng  few  or  no  efforts  of. 
i&cir  ovm^  .unlefs  Hfiti^  along  by  th^  helping*  h^^d 
9sd* Encouraging ,  voice  of  the  ht/nt^man.  The 
exertions:  pf  the  l^tt^r  are  inftamtpeo^s  and  inde- 
fitigjabJe;  they  make  th^r  .c^ft  in  dijfierent  direc-i 
uons,  without  a  mc^ment's  pauie,  and  every  indi-* 
vidpal  p^nt^  with  .^piulation  to  become  the  happy 
i(Pft)f,up»^Qt(^of  xcoDvery ;  once^  hit  off^  the  general 
ft^Miggl^.for  pre-eminence  conftitut^s  a  fcene  by  far 
IQO  luxurious  for  the  inadequate  rcprpfeptaMon; of 
lit^r^fy  defcription. 

Oppofite 
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Oppofite  as  thefe  chafes  are,  they  are  not  with- 
out their  .diftin£t  and  different  votaries  :  the  tem- 
pers of  fomc  men,  and  the  age  or  infirmities  of 
otherfi,  render  their  minds  a^:  gloomy  as  the  at- 
mofphere  of  \}xttwinter's  day  in  which  they  hunt; 
to  thefe  the  folemn  knell  of  the  southern  houj»id 
is  fo  mufically  mtchanical,  that  it  feems  .to  vibrate 
in  unifon  with  the  fomniferous  melancholy  of  their 
qwn  fenfation^.  But  with  thofe  in  the  health  and 
pride  of  manhood,  who  enjoy  the  obftacles,  and 
futmount  the  difficulties,  of  crossing  a  country, 
in  dire£t  contiraft  to  the  ruminative  pleafure  of 
whipping  a  thijlle^  or  riding  a  fiew.  rings. round  a 
barn,  fleet  hounds  will  always  have  the  preference* 
Hound$  of  this  defcription,  it  .muft  be  candidly 
confefled,  are,  however,  drawn  too  fine  in  their 
formation,  and. fa  critically  refined  to  fpeed,  .that 
the  game,  .whatever  it  may  be,,  can  ftandbut.a; 
little  time  befqre  them:  unlefs^  from  :flx^my» 
weather,  jorl Tome  ^:otber  accidental  cauie,  imucb 
cold  bunting,  fhduld  intervene*  Afid  this,^  in.4^« 
prelem  rag^  fbrumpiovement,  is  fo  much:  the  ca&» 
with  HARRi£Rs:in.g6neral,  that,'in  the  early' part,  ofi 
the  feafon,  half  the  hares  found  are  run-up  to  in 
the  jirjl  x;2/w;rand  even  after  Chriftmas,.wheii 
they  are  fuppofed  to  get  ilrong;  average,  chafes  jdo' 
not  exceed  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an-bqur^ 
and  by  thp  unprecedented  fpeed  ©f  hounds,  as  they, 
are  now  brcd|  the  fox  chafe  is  contra3ied  ii^  p£o% 
portion* 

Although 
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Although  the  breeding,  entering,  feeding,  air^ 
ing,  and  general  management  of  hounds,  h  an  en-* 
tire  fyftem,  dependent  upon  perfonal  praQice, 
from  a  Arid  and  attentive,  attachment  to  which 
cUrne^  excellence  can  be  derived;  yet,  fuch  rules 
and  falutary  regulations  as  ftand  high  in  fpofting 
efttmation,  may  be  introduced  for  the  inforraatioii 
of  thofe,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  initiation,  are 
anxious  to  improve  their  judgment,  by  blending 
the  theory  of  the  dofet  with  the  praftice  of  the 
fiekL  The  fpring  months  are  the  beft  in  which 
puppies  can  be  produced;  they  have  then  the 
whole  fiimmer  to  expand  and  grow  in.  Some  cir** 
cmnipedion  is  necelfary  in  the  bufinefs  of  propaga** 
ttoo,  lo  prevent  an  unnecefiary  deftru^on;  atten* 
tion  ihould  be  paid  to  fliape,  fi^e,  colour,  diipofi-* 
tion,  and  qualification,  of  both  ^  dog  and  bitch 
intended  to  breed  from;  if  the.perfeSiqn  of  fire 
or  dam  are.wiflied,  or  cxpeAed,  to  be  retained^ 
atftd  difplayed,.  in  the  offspring*  The  fporting 
w^d  are.  enjoined. by. the  befl: authorfty^.^bn no 
aiCcoimt  ti>  breed  fnom.one  that  h  .ni»t  Jtpvtj  ilhat  is 
noHinder  mfedi  or  that  i's  either. a  iabbkr  or  a 
fiirttari  it  is  the  jisidacious.  drofs  dial!  palies  the 
pack  compteie*  •  The  faults)  and.iipper&dioiis  in 
one  breed,  may  be  redified  in  another;  ,siid  if  this 
be  pnoperly  attended  to,  no  ceafon  can  he  fag-^ 
gefted,  why  the  breeding  of  hounds;  may  not  im-r 
provci  till  improvsment  can  go  no!  f i^tthet/^ 

Amidft 
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AmidH  general  remarks,  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  non^  but  healthy  and  ftrong  hounds  (hould  be 
fared  from :  old  dogs  (hould  never  be  put  to  ol4 
bitches;  and  good  vhelps   ihould  never  be    put 
to  bad  walks :  Hinted  in  their  earlieft  growth^  (by 
a  want  of  proper  nutriment,)  the  frame  becomes 
impoverilhed,  the  loins  weak,  and  they  are  the 
lefs  able  to  encounter  that  terrible  foe,  the  dif' 
temper^  whenever  it  may  tnake  its  attacks    This  ge* 
nerally  happens  from  the  fixth  to  the  ninth  or  teatk 
month,  and  proves  incredibly  dellrudive,  which 
probably  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  little  that  it 
done  upon  thofe  occafions,  by  the  way  of  either 
prevention  or  Cjure.     Various  are  the  opinions  re- 
fpedi^g  the  number  of  hcainds  it  may  be  necefiary 
to  keep  in  kennel  chiring  the  hunting  feafon ;  and 
thefe  muft  be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  countiy 
they  have  to  bunt,  as  one  may  tire  or  lame  hounds 
more  than  another :  flippery,  marley  clay  will  4o 
the  one;  the  rolling  flints  of  Suaaxv,  Oxford- 
SHIRE,  or  Hampshire,  never  fail  to  do  the  other* 
Thofe  who  are  prudent,  will  never  take  more  than 
from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  couple  to  the  field; 
to  exceed  which,  would  not  only  be  rather  unfair^ 
but  probably  do  more  harm  than   gooo«      The 
number  neceflary  to  be  taken,  is  not  fo  material  a 
matter.of  confideration,  as  their  conjunQlive  quali- 
fications when  there ;  thirty -five  couple  of  fettled, 
ftcady,  feafoned  hounds,  will,  therefore,  admit  of 
hunting  three  (occafionally  four)  days  a  week. 

It 
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It  is  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  every  kerinet 
fhould  have  a  proper  annual   fuppljr  of  young 
hounds;  if  this  is  neglefted  fot  trUo  Or  tkrtt  feafons^ 
the  pack  will  foon  be  overloatd^d  with  old  hounds, 
and  fuddenly  fall  into  deday.     Indiiftrioils^  hard-^ 
working  hounds,  feldom  contiiiue  in  full  vigour 
and  fpeed  longer  than  fivt  or  Jix  feafons ;  though 
there  are  not  wanting  inilances   of  deferving  fa* 
vourites  having  continued  the  crack  hounds  of  the 
pack  for  eight  or  nine  years  in  fucceffion^     A  little 
of  this  difference  may  probably  proceed  from  two 
caufes,  a  variation  in  conftitution^  and  a  contrail 
in  the  difcipline  of  the  kennel;  from  which  Mr* 
Becktord  candidly  confeffes  he  never  was  long 
iibfent,   without  perceiving  a  difference  in  their 
looks  at  his  return^     It  is  alfo  hij  opinion,  that 
from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  young  hounds,  bred 
annually,    would  fufHciently  fupply  an  eilablifh- 
ment  not  exceeding  forty  couple ;  but  it  is  always 
beft  to  have  a  referve  of  a  few  couple  more  than 
wanted,  in  cafe  of  accidents ;  fince,  from  the  time 
the  draft  is  made,  to  the  time  of  huntings  is  a  long 
period,  and  their  exiflence  at  that  age  and  feafoH 
very  precarious :  bcfides,  when  they  are  fafe  from 
the  diflemper,  they  are  not  always  fo  from  each 
other;  and  a  fummer  feldom  pafTcs  without  fome 
loffes  of  that  kind.     At  the  fame  time  he  hints  the 
abfurdity  of  entering  more  than  are  heceffary  to 
keep  up  tfie  pack,  as  a  greater  number  would  only 
create  ufelefs  trouble,  and  more  vexjition. 

No 
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No  drle  Tubjeft,  perhaps,  has  fo  nearly  exhaufted 
the  fertility  of  humdn  invention,  as  the  infinity  of 
names  bellowed  upon  hounds  and  horses;  which 
have  been  fp  numerous  aiid  diverfified»  that  a  (ingle 
name  can  hardly  be  adopted,  which  has  not  been 
before  brought  into  ufe.  In  proof  of  which,  the 
writer  juft  mentioned  has  given  a  lift  of  more  than 
eighi  hundred  appellations,  or  terms  by  which 
hounds  may  be  known :  but  as  the  name  of  each 
hound  fliould  as  nearly  as  poflible  correfpond  with 
the  fport,  (as  well  as  the  moft  apparent  qualification 
of  the  individual,)  fuch  only  are  introduced  here 
as  are  the  moft  mufical,  and  from  which  a  variety 
for  even  two  or  three  packs  may  be  felefted. 


DOCS. 

DOCS, 

DOGS. 

DOGS* 

Agent 

Blufter 

Charon 

^  Damper 

Aimwell 

Boafler 

Chafer 

Danger 

Amorous 

Bouncer 

Chaunter 

Dabfter 

Antic 

Bragger 

Chimer 

Darter 

Anxious 

Brawler 

Comforter 

Dafhcr 

Archer 

Brazen 

Comus 

Daftiwood 

Ardent 

Brilliant 

Conqueror 

Daunter 

Ardor 

Brulher 

Conttant 

Dinger 

Artful 

Buaier 

Coroner 

Dreadnought 

Atlas 

• 

Cottager 

Driver 

Atom 

Captain 

Countryman 

Dufter 

Awful 

Captor 

Coxcomb 

Carver 

Craftfman 

Eager 

Bachelor    , 

Cafler 

Criiic 

Kameft 

Bellman 

Caviller 

Crowner 

Envious 

Bluecap  < 

Challenger 

Cruifer 

Blueman 

Champion 

Cryer 

.     factious 

Fearnought 
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]>oai« 

BOGJ* 

BOGS* 

botil^ 

Feamougbt 

Jcrker 

Nervous 

Raviflier 

fcnyxmo 

Jinglet 

Neftor 

Reaor 

Finder 

Joftler 

Newfinan 

Regent 

Flagnuit 

Jam! 

Render 

Foamer 

Jumper 

Noble 

Rdtive 

Foilcr 

Nonfuch 

Reveller 

Tjoremu 

Lalier 

Noxious 

Rifler    . 

Foreinoft 

Lafier 

lUffd 

F9refler 

Leader 

Pageant 

Ringwood 

Leveller 

Paragon 

Rioter 

Gainer 

T^frer 

Partner 

Rockwood 

Galiant 

Lightjbot 

Router 

GaUoper 

Lifiener 

PetuUmt 

Rover 

Gaaiboy 

Lounger 

Phttbus 

Rumonr 

Gazer 

Lurker 

Pilgrim 

Rural 

Getaius 

Lufty 

,PiUager 

Ruftic 

Gimcrack 

Pilot 

V 

Giant 

ManfUl 

Pincher 

Sampler 

Glancer 

Markiman 

Playful 

Sampfon 

Glider 

Marplot 

Plunder 

Saucebox 

Goblin 

Match'exn 

Prattler 

Saunter 

Crawler 

Maxim 

Preflo 

Scamper 

Guardian 

Meanwell 

Prodigal 

Schemer 

Guider 

Medicr 

Prowler 

Scrambler 

Mender 

Prophet 

ScufBer 

Hardy 

Mentor 

Profper 

Searcher 

Harlequin 

Mercury 

Profperous 

Sharper 

Harrafler 

Merlin 

Shifter 

Headfirong 

Merry  man 

Racer 

Signal 

Hearty 

.Mighty 

Rambler 

Skirmifli 

Heaor 

Minikin 

Rampant 

Social 

Heedful 

Monitor 

Random 

Songfter 

Hopeful 

Mounter 

Ranger 

Spanker 

Hotfpur 

Mover 

Ranter 

Speedwell 

Hurtfui 

Mungo 

Rattler 

Splendor 

Mutinous 

Ravager 

Spoiler 

Spokefmaa 
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i)b6i. 

DOGS« 

BITCHJE5* 

BITCHES. 

fepokefmari 

Triumph 

ABive 

t)ainty 

^portftnan 

Trojan 

Aarefs 

Daphne 

Squabbler 

Truant 

Airy 

Darling 

Statefman 

Trueman 

Audible 

Dauntlefs 

Steady 

Trufty 

Dianna 

Stickler 

Trial 

Baneful 

Diligent 

Stormcr 

Turbulent 

Bafhful 

Doubtful 

Stranger 

Twinger 

Bauble 

Doubtlefs 

Stripling 

Tyrant 

Beauty 

Doxy 

Strivcr 

• 

Beldam 

Stioker  • 

Vagabond 

Blamelrfs 

Eafy 

Stiotfcgx 

Vagrant 

.     Blithefome 

Echo 

Strugglcr 

Valiant 

Blowzey 

Endlefs 

Sturdy  , 

Valorous 

Bluebell 

Surly 

Vaulter 

Bonny 

Fslirmaid 

Vaunter 

Bonnylafs 

Fairplay 

Talifinan 

Venture 

Boundlefi 

Famous 

Tamer 

Vermin 

Brimftone 

Fancy 

Tartar 

Viaor 

Bufy 

Favourite 

Tattler 

Vigilant 

Buckfome 

Fearlefs 

Taunter 

Villager 

Feftivc 

Tcazer 

Viper 

Captious 

Fickle 

Thraflier 

Violent 

Carelefs 

Fidget 

Threatener 

Voucher 

Careful 

Flighty 

Thunderer 

.  Cautious 

Flourifh 

Tickler 

Wandeper 

Channer 

Fretful 

Tomboy 

Warrior 

Chearful 

Frifky 

Torment 

Well-bred 

Comely 

Frolic 

Torrent 

Whipfier 

'  Comfort 

Fury 

Touchftonc 

Whynot 

Crafty 

Tragic 

Wilful 

Crazy 

Gambol 

Trampler 

Wifdom 

Credulous 

Gamefome 

Tranfit 

Woodman 

Croney 

Gamcflrefs 

Traveller 

Worthy 

Cruel 

Gaylais 

Trimbufh 

Wrangler 

Curious 

.Ghaflly 

Trimmer 

Wreftlcr 

Giddy 

V^OL.  I. 

li 

Gladfomc 
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BITCHES. 

BITCHES. 

BITCHED. 

BlTCrfES 

Gladfome 

Lovely 

Racket 

Telltale 

Graceful 

Luckylafe 

Rally 

Temped 

Gracclefs 

Rantipole 

Termagant 

Gracious 

Madcap 

Rapid 

Terrible 

Grateful 

Magic 

Rapine 

Tefty 

Guilcfome 

MatcUefi 

Rapture 

Thoughtfu-I 

Guiltlefs 

Merry  lafs 

Rarity 

Toilfome 

Guilty 

Minion 

Rattle 

Tragedy 

Mifchicf 

Ravifli 

Trifle 

Hally 

Mufic 

Reptile 

Trollop 

Ilandfome 

Reftlefk 

Tuneful 

Harlot 

Needfu! 

Rhapfody 

Harmony 

Nimble 

Riot 

Vengeance 

Hcedlefs 

Noify 

Rival 

Venomous 

Helen 

Notable 

Rummage 

Venus 

Heroine 

Novice 

Ruthlefs 

Vicious 

Hideous 

Vigilance 

Hofiife 

Paftime 

Sappho 

Vixen 

Patience 

Skilful 

Vocal 

Jollity 

Phocnijc 

Specious 

Volatile 

Joyful 

Phrenzy 

Speedy 

Voluble 

Joyous 

Placid 

Spiteful 

Playful 

Spitfire 

Wanton:    ' 

Laudable" 

Pleafant 

Sportive 

Wafteful 

Lavifli 

Pliant 

Sprightly 

Watchful 

Lawlefs 

Pofitive 

Strumpet 

Welcome 

Lightning 

Precious 

Symphony 

Whimfey 

Lightfome 

Prcttylafi 

WiftifuL 

Lively 

Prieftefi 

Tattle 

Lofty 

Prudence 

Hounds 
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Hounds  are  conftantly  liable  to  thofe  diftrefling 
diforders  the  distemper  and  canine  madness,  as 
well  as  to  that  vexatious  and  troublefome  difeafe 
called  the  mange.     As  well  with  hounds  as  with 
horfes^  prevention^    iri   all   cafes^    is  preferable  to 
cure:  unfortunately^  there  is  as  yet  no  mode  dif- 
covered  by  which  either  of  the  former  can  be  pre- 
vented.    The  difiemper^  if  attended  to  upon  its  Jirjl 
appearance,  may  with  as  much  certainty  be  coun* 
terafled,  in  the  feverity  of  its  fymptoms,  by  me* 
dical  interpofition^as  the  variolus  matter  is  divefted 
of  its  malignant  miafma  by  tfce  alleviating  prepa-^ 
ratives^  previous  to  inoculation.    The  only  fpecifici 
by  which  a  purpofe  fo  defirable  can  be  efFefted, 
are  the  preparations  of  mercury  blended  with  fmall 
proportions  of  emetic  tartar,  as  the  judicious 
praftitioner  may  find  applicable  to  the  predominant 
appearances  of  the  cafe.    It  has  been  obferved,  and 
with  great  reafon,  that  as  the  univerfality  of  the  dif-^- 
temper  has  evidently  increafed  during  the  laft  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  fo  the  more  deftruQive  calamity  of 
madness  amongft  the /pedes  has  evidently  declined* 

As  it  is  certain  the  dijlemper  may  be  arretted,  in 
the  feverity  of  its  progrefs^  by  timely  intervention, 
fo  the  firft  fymptoms  of  its  appearance  cannot  be 
too  perfeQly  explained.  It  is  preceded  by  a  hufky 
drynefs  in  the  throat ;  as  if  a  fmall  bone,  or  fome 
fimilar  obftruClion,  was  fixed  there,  from  which 
the  animal,  by  an  inceifant  kind  of  {training  and 
half  cough,  feems  conftantly  endeavouritig  to  re- 

I  i  a  Heve 
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lieve  itfelf.  This  is  foon  followed  by  a  flimy  dif- 
charge  from  the  noftrils ;  and  an  adhefive  gummy 
matter  exudes  from  the  eyes :  food  of  every  kind  is 
refufcd ;  the  eyes  become  funk  and  glaffy  :  the  car- 
cafe,  behind  the  ribs,  is  invariably  contraQed,  and 
a  ftrifture  is  to  be  obferved  upon  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  as  if  bound  with  a  cord.  As  the  diforder 
becomes  more  inveterate  in  its  progrefs,  other 
fymptoms  enfue ;  every  day  demonftrates  additional 
debility  and  emaciation ;  eternal  {trainings  to  vomit, 
and  thofe  fevere  and  violent,  producing  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  vifcid  phlegm  or  flimy  mucus 
from  the  glands :  a  frequent  tenefmus,  or  {training 
to  evacuate  by  {tool,  without  efFefl,  is  alfo  at- 
tendant :  to  this  fuccceds  a  di{tre{Sng  weaknefs  of 
the  loins,  occa{ioning  a  twifting  and  di{tortion  of 
the  hinder  extremities,  as  if  a  disjunction  of  the 
vertebrae  had  taken  place.  If  the  diforder  is  not 
counterafted  at  or  before  its  crisis,  fpafms  and 
twitchings  become  perceptible  about  the  head  and 
neck;  the  difcharge  from  the  nofe  and  eyes  aflTume 
a  dry  and  barky  appearance,  forming  a  kind  of 
matted  efchar  upon  the  furface;  the  eyes  become 
more  and  more  funk,  till  nearly  clofed :  a  ropy 
flime  oozes  from  each  fide  the  jaws,  which  leein 
nearly  fixed;  a  drooping  dizzinefs,  and  frequent 
difpofition  to  turning  round,  is  commonly  feen 
during  this  {tage;  and  fits  foon  follow,  which,  more 
or  lefs,  continue  till,  during  fome  one  of  thefe  pa- 
roxyfms,  death  clofes  the  scene. 

I» 
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In  the  earlier  ftages  of  the  diftemper,  the  well- 
known  powder  of  Doctor  James  has  been  brought 
into  ufe  with  fuccefs.  It  may,  however,  be  necef- 
fary  to  premife,  that  no  good  efFeft  is  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  fmall  and  ineffeftual  dofes;  they  muft 
be  large  to  be  efficacious :  no  relief  can  be  obtained, 
but  by  taking  off  the  general  ftrifture,  removing 
the  obftruftions,  promoting  the  various  fecretions, 
and  conftituting  revulfion.  When  it  is  fo  evidently 
afcertained,  that  all  dogs  labouring  under  the  dif- 
temper, have  both  the  ftomach  and  inteftinal  canal 
difordered,  and  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  irritation,  it 
is  natural  to  advent  a  little  to  the^/M,  dirt^  gravely 
fandy  dry  grafs^  Jlraw^  and  various  other  extra- 
neous particles,  young  dogs  and  puppies  ravenoufly 
fwallow  with  the  chance  food  they  happen  to  pick 
up  :  and  it  is  equally  worthy  attention^  that  the 
prelude  to  vifible  amendment  is  generally  the  difr 
charge  of  an  indurated  mass  or  pellet  from  the 
ANUS,  which,  when  broken  to  pieces.,  is  found  to 
confift  of  the  before-mentioned  articles ;  and,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  by  retarding  fome  fecretions,  and 
obftrufting  others,  contributes  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
increafe  the  inveteracy  of  difeafe.  For  explanatory 
remarks  upon  canine  madness  and  hydrophobia^ 
fee  Dogs. 

The  mange,  when  it  has  once  found  its  way 
into  a  kennel,  is  a  nioft  troublefome,  loz^thfome, 
and  infcftious  diforder:   if  it  has  not  been  intro- 

I  i  3  ducied 
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uuced  by  the  latter,  it  muft  have  originated  in  an 
acrimonious  and  vitiated  ftate  of  the  blood,  arifing 
from  too  long  a  perfeverance  in  fome  impoverifhed 
or  ptrirified  kind  of  food;  a  want  of  proper  air  or 
exercise;  or  a  culpable  deficiency  in  ckanlintfs  s 
without  all  which,  health  and   ftrength   need  not 
long  be  expefted.     The  mange  is  a  diforder  too 
well  known  not  only  in  hounds,  but  every  other 
kind  of  DOG,   to  require  defcriptian;  and  for  the 
cure  of  which,  authors,  compilers,   and  editors, 
of  every  clafs,  have  furnifhed  means  in  abundance, 
fulphur  vivum,  oil  of  turpentine,  gunpowder,  gin- 
ger, train  oil,  foot,  and  a  tedious  combination  of 
combustibles,  (with  various  alternatives,  in  cafe& 
of  failure,)   are   recommended  to   extirpate  what 
may.  be  coippletely  eradicated  without  half  the  naf- 
tinefs  or  trouble.     All  that  externals  can  do,  may 
be  expefted  from  three  plentiful  baftings  of  a  very 
cheap  and  eafily-procured  compofition,  confifting 
of  fulphur  vivumi   four  ounces ;   white  hellebore 
powder,  two   ounces;   black   pepper,   very  finely 
powdered,  one  ounce ;  fal  armoniac,  (finely  pow-? 
dered  likewife,)  half  an  ounce;,  oil  of  tartar,  one 
ounce;    and  common  olive  oil,    one  pint;    with 
which  the  difeafed  fubjeft  ftiould  have  every  af- 
fefted  part  fully  and  forcibly  impregnated  with  th« 
hand  at  three  different  times,    three  days  apart; 
during  which  procefs,  at  the  fame  equal  diftancfes 
of  time,  three  mercurial  purging  balls  of  a  proi- 
per  ftrength  (proportianed  to  the  ag^^  fzt^  and 

Jlrength^ 
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Jircngth^  of  the  dog)  ihould  be  adminiftered,  if  a 
fure  and  fpeedy  cure  U  to  be  expefted. 

The  diforder  called  the  re;d  mange  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  nearly  allied  to  what  is  fo  well  known  by 
the  common  appellation  of  mange,  but   to  be  a 
fpecies  of  difeafe  within  itfelf,  fcated  in  the  fkin, 
and  not  always  infeftious  amongft  dogs  laying  to-    ! 
gether,  but  almoft  invariably  communicated  by  a 
BITCH  to  her  litter  of  whelps,  particularly  if  fhe 
had  it  upon  her  during  the  time  fhe  was  in  pup. 
This  diforder  -is  moft  malignant  in  its  efFeft ;  the 
inceflant  and  fevere  itching,  which,  from  all  obfer- 
vation,  feejns  accompanied  by  a  burning  heat^  and 
this   too  increafed   by   the   perpetual    biting   and 
fcratching  of  the  tortured  animal,  gives  fuch  parts 
of  the  frame  as  are  feverely  afFefted,  the  appearance 
of  having   been  fc^lded   by  fome  boiling   liquor, 
with  a  cqnfequent  lofs  of  hair.     It  is  this  diftinfl 
kind  of  mange  that  fo  conftantly  baffles  dog-doc- 
joRs  and  dog-mongers  of  every  defcription,  and  re- 
duces them  to  their  n^  plus  ultra^  where  the  fertility 
of  invention  can  go  no  further,     It   is,  perhaps, 
the  moft  deceptive  cjiforder  to  which  ^ny  part  of  the 
animal  WQrld  can  beconie  unluckily  fubjeft;  for 
when  it  has  (feemingly  and  repeatedly)   fubmitted 
to,  and  been  fubdued  by,  fome  of  the  combination 
of  combuftibles  before  defcribed,  it  has  as  fuddenly, 
as  repeatedly,  and  as  unexpeftedly,  niade  its  re- 
appearance with  all  its  former  virulence.     Great. 

I  i  4  care. 
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care,  nice  attention,  and  long  experience,  can  difr 
cover  but  onfe  infallible  mode  of  perfeft  eradication. 
Let  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  r©r 
duced  in  a  glafs  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder ; 
to  this,  by  a  very  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  add  two 
ounces  (half  a  gill)  of  fpirits  pfwine;  and,  laftly, 
one  pint  of  rain  or  river  water,  and,  with  a  fponge 
dipt  in  the  folution,  let  every  part  palpably  affefted 
be  well  wafhed,  every  third  day,  till  thrice  per- 
formed; then  leave  three  clear  days,  and  repeat 
the  former  ceremony  of  thrjce  as- before;  letting 
three  mercurial  purging  balls  be  given  at  the 
pqual  diftances  ftated  in  the  common  mange,  and 
no  doubt  of  cure  need  be  entertained,  if  the  mode 
prefcribed  is  properly  and  judicioufly  attended  to. 

However  opinions  may  vary  upon  the  manner  of 
feeding  hounds,  as  well  in  refpefl:  to  time,  as  the 
occafional  changes  in,  and  property  of,  the  fooi> 
bell  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  nutritious  support, 
no  oppofitioji  whatever  can  arife  to  the  general  inr 
culcation  of  cleanliness,  as  indifpenfibly  condu- 
cive to  the  prefcrvation  of  health,  and  confequent 
exclufion  of  diisease.  In  the  acceptation  of  the 
word  cleanlinefs^  may  be  included  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  both  internal  and  external  circum- 
fpe£lion  and  attention,  as  well  in  physic,  and  in 
rooD,  as  in  the  neat  and  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  kennel;  where  the  conjun6live  force  of  which 
\^   wanting,   what  a  train  of  difeafe^  mifery^  an4 

wretchednefsj 
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vretchednefs,  frequently  enfues!  To  avoid  all 
wbith)  at  the  times  and  feafons  found  moft  proper 
for  their  introduftion,  antimonial  alteratives^ 
and  MERCURIAL  PURGATIVES,  fliould  bc  brought 
into  ufe.  Upon  this  prafilice  Mr.  Beckford  has 
given  his  opinion  in  the  following  words. 

^'  I  am  not  fond  of  bleeding  hounds^  unlefs  thejr 
want  it;  though  it  has  long  been  a  cuftom  to  phyjic 
jhem  twice  a  year;  after  they  leave  off  hunting, 
and  before  they  begin.  It  is  given  in  hot  weather^ 
,and  at  an  idl^  time.  It  cools  their  bodies,  and, 
without  doubt,  is  of  fervice  to  them^  If  a  hound 
be  ii)  want  of  phyfic,  I  prefer  giving  it  in  balls.* 
It  is  more  eafy  to  give  in  this  manner  the  quaur 
tity  he  may  want,  and  you  are  more  certain  that  he 
takes  it.  In  many  kennels,  they  alfo  bleed  then^ 
twice  a  year,  and  fome  people  think  that  it  prevent;? 
madnefs.  The  anointing  of  hounds,  or  drejfing 
them,  as  huntfmen  call  it,  makes  them  fine  in  their  . 
coats :  it  may  be  done  twice  a  year,  or  oftener,  if 
found  neceffary." 

The  neceffity  of  introducing  fomething  medicinal 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  prevention  of 
difeafe,  is  thus  admitted  upon  the  beft  of  all  founda- 
tions^ 

•  One  pound  of  antimony,  four  ounces  of  fulphur,  and  fyrup  of 
buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity  to  give  it  a  proper  confiflence.  Each 
|)^11  to  weigh  about  fcven  drachms. 
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tions,  praftical  experience ;  but  as  medical  preci- 
fion  cannot  be  expefted  from  thofe  who  have»not 
made  the  profeflion  their  ftudy,  fo  Mr.  Beckford 
feems  to  have  applied  "  phyjic''  in  a  general  fenfe 
to  every  kind  of  medicine,  as  well  to  alteratives 
as  to  purgatives;  though  the  term,  when  ufed 
technically,  is  conceived  to  imply  the  latter  only. 
According  to  this  conftruClion,  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
Mr.  Beckford  adminiftered  the  balls  as  ♦'  phyfic," 
when,  in  faQ,  they  can  only  be  termed  antimonial 
alteratives,  calculated,  to  obtund  acrimony,  and 
alter  the  property  of  the  blood.  Mercurial  purga^ 
tives  porfeftly  cleanfe  the  inteftinal  ganal,  and  cor^ 
reft  morbidity  at  the  fame  time.  External  applica*- 
tions,  called  "  drejjings^''  are  more  particularly 
direfted  to  bodily  eruptions,  and  cutaneous  difeafes 
of  the  fkin:  in  all  thefe,  sulphur  is  a  principal 
ingredient,  and  looked  upon  as  a  fpecific  :  in  fa£l, 
its  efficacy  is  too  well  known  to  gdnait  of  a  douht 
upon  the  occafion. 

Hounds,  as  well  as  horses,  are  rendered  fubfey- 
vient  inftruments  to  the  fupport  of  Government, 
and  exigencies  of  the  State.  Perfons  keeping  tjieni 
pay  a  tax  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum* 

HOUZING. — The  houzing  of  a  horfe  is  a  part 
of  military  parapharnalia  appertaining  to  officers  of 
cavalry  in  general,  and  the  privates  of  the  King's 
horfe  guards  in  particular  j    confifting  of  fcarl^t 

trappings 
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trappings  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  fringe,  and 
foiiie  part  of  the  infignia  of  the  crown.  They  are 
fattened  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddlc,  and  fuf^ 
pended  from  the  loins,  fo  as  to  cover  the  flanks, 
and  a  part  of  the  hind-quarters  on  each  fide.  Ge- 
neral and  FIELD  OFFICERS  havc  their  houzings 
principally  manufactured  of  lions,  tigers,  or  leo^ 
pard's  flcins,  giving  additional  magnificence  to  the 
ftately  grandeur  of  the  military  charger* 

y 

HUMOURS.— All  chronic  diforders  in  the 
horfe,  arifing  from  an  impure  ftate  of  the  blood, 
are  with  the  inferior  claffes  in  general  denominated 
♦*  humours;'*  as  a  concife  mode  of  avoiding  fcien- 
tific  inveftigation,  or  medical  ambiguity,  and  bring- 
ing the  cafe  immediately  home,  as  they  think,  to 
tvtry  comprehenfion.  With  people  of  the  defcrip^ 
tion  alluded  to  (whether  smiths,  farriers,  coach.. 
MEN,  or  grooms)  the  word  hi^mours  is  conceived  fo 
wonderfully  comprehenfive,  that  it  is  ly  them  fup^ 
pofed  to  convey  an  infinite  idea  of  every  things  at 
the  very  moment  it  is  known,  by  their  fuperiors  and 
employers,  to  imply  no  definite  or  certain  meaning 
at  all.  If  a  horfe  has  fwelled  legs,  they  are  the 
efFeft  of  '^  humours,'*  If  aq  inflammation  of  and 
defluxion  from  the  eyes,  they  are  equally  produced 
by  "  humours.*^  Should  cracked  heels  appear  (the  ^ 
evident  efieft  of  idlenefs,  and  want  of  attention) 
they  too  are  brought  on  by  **  humours.''  Even 
thrqfheSj  occafioned  in  general  by  equal  negleQ  and 

want 
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want  of  cleanlinefs,  arc  alfo  frequently  attributed 
to  ^'humours;'*  and  to  fum  up  the  intrinfic  value 
of  this  profeffional  gem,  even  lamenefs,  in  a  variety 
of  cafes,  whether  behind  or  before,  above  or  below, 
is  moHfapiently^  if  not  scientifically,  attributed 
to  that  ne  plus  ultra  of  definition,  denominated 
humours. 

Thus  far  upon  what  humours  ^rc  fuppofed  to  be; 
now  to  what  they  are.  It  may  readily  be  conceived 
by  thofc  not  profeffionally  informed  on  the  fubjeft, 
that  the  blood  (which,  is  the  very  mainfpring  of 
.cxiftence}  muft  have  preferved  fuch  kind  of  equa- 
lity, confiftency,  or  uniformity,  in  its  component 
parts,  as  to  conftitute  a  precife  ftandard,  neceffary 
jto  the  enjoyment  and  prefervation  of  health. 
This  incontrovertible  pofition  being  admitted  be- 
yond all  poffible  ground  of  controverfy,  what  does 
it  evidently  demonftrate  ?  Why,  that  as  much  as 
the  BLOOD  is  enriched  above^  or  impoverilhed  bdow<y 
ithat  STANDARD,  in  its  property^  fo  in  proportion 
jnuft  it  approach  the  kind  of  difeafe  appertaining  to 
the  one  extreme  qr  the  other.  To  thofe  whofe  in- 
tellcdual  rays  are  open  to  convi8ion,  not  a  fingle 
line  more  would  be  required  in  explanation ;  but 
jhat  the  moft  incredulous^  the  moft  objlinate^  and 
the  moft  illiterate^  may  have  equal  opportunity 
pf  information,  let  the  two  different  ftates  of  the 
blood,  (as  juft  explained,)  with  their  effeSs,  be 
/adverted  to,     When  it  has,  by  a  fuperabundance 

of 
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of  food  andeafe,  a  negleft  of  exercife,  and  a  want 
of  the  neceffary  evacuations,  acquired  a  degree  of 
Gonfiftence  (or  thicknefs)  above  the  criterion  al- 
ready defcribed,  it  then  becomes  too  heavy  and 
Jluggijh  for  its  purpofe  of  regular  circulation, 
and  is  proportionally  inadequate  to  the  tafk  of  pro- 
pelling the  perfpirative  matter  to  the  furface,  which 
being  thus  compulfively  returned  upon  the  blood, 
adds  to  its  fizinefs,  and  promotes  its  vifcidity, 
jointly  tending  to  fuch  partial  ftagnation,  as  foon 
difplays  itfelf  in  fome  one  of  the  many  diforders  to 
which  horfes  are  incident,  in  the  hands  of  thofc 
where  prevention  is  not  attended  to. 

Having  taken  a  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  the 
BLOOD,  by  which  fwelled  legs,  greafe,  foulnefs, 
inflammatory  tumours,  formations  of  matter  in  va- , 
rious  parts,  a;id  one  fpecies  of  farcy,  may  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  fliort  view  of 
it  in  its  contrafted  ftate,  when,  by  a  continued  fe- 
ries  of  hard  work,  with  bad  keep,  a  conftant  fup- 
ply  of  unhealthy  provender,  in  mujly  oats,  mouldy 
•hay,  or  any  other  article  diftending  the  body,  with- 
out adequate  nutriment  to  the  frame,  as  well  as  the 
'Want  of  a  proper  fupply,  in  proportion  to  the  ne- 
ceffary SECRETIONS  ?.nd  EVACUATIONS,  Will  either, 
or  all,  tend  to  dimini/h  the  crassamentum,  or  ad- 
hefive  property  of  the  blood,  and  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  (according  to  the  caufe)  reduce  it  to  a 
ferous  or  weak  and  watery  ftate,  below  the  ftandard 

of 
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of  mediocrity  fo  clearly  explained ;  when  acquiriftgf 
acrimony  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  reduced,  the 
efFefl:  feldom  refts  upon  emaciation  only,  but  foon 
difplays  itfelf  in  fome  cutaneous  eruption,  fo  con-^ 
llantly  dependent  upon,  and  appertaining  to,  an 
impoveriihed  date  of  the  blood* 

This  diftin£lion  has  beenintroduted,  not  more  to 
throw  fome  fatisfaftory  light  upon  the  ambiguity 
of  the  e.xpreffion,  which  it  feems  fo  few  underltand, 
than  to  prove  the  neceffity  for  paying  fuch  atten- 
tion to  the  general  ftate  of  a  horse's  health  and 
appearance,  as  may  at  leaft  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing difeafe,  anxiety,  trouble,  expence,  and  probably 
the  eventual  lofs  of  a  ufeful,  or  even  a  valuable, 
animal,  which  too  often  happens  for  want  of  a  little 
humane  circumfpe£lion ;  whep  it  is  then  e^peri*- 
mentally  found  repentance  comes  too  late.     As 
the  fertile  idea  of  humours  frequently  originates  in 
error,  fo  the  error  is  continued  in  the  medical  mode 
of  counteratlion ;  for  let  the. derangement  in  the 
animal  economy  have  happened  from  whichever  of 
the  caufes  defcribed,  the  fyftem  adopted  is  much 
the  fame  in  all  cafes,  and  with  all  claffes,  rendering 
fometimej   the  remedy   worfe    than    the    difeafe.  ♦ 
Thofe,  however,   who   wifh   to  blend   inftru£lion 
%vith  entertainment,  deriving  advantage  from  both, 
will  do  well  to  recolleft,  that  whatever 'disorders 
(alias  humours)  originate  in  plethora,   fulnefs  of  the 
frame,  and  vifcidity  of  the  blood,  miift  be  fubdued 

by 


by  repeated  ^leedings^  moderate  purging,  regular 
cxercife,  a  great  deal  of  liable  difcipline,  (wifping, 
leg-rubbing,  &c.)  and^  if  neceffary^  a  concluding 
courfe  of  MiLd  diuretics.  Diforders  atifing  from 
a  weak  and  impoverifhed  ftate  of  the  blood  laft  de- 
fcribed,  muft  be  counterftfted  by  an  extra  addition 
of  nutritive  aliment,  as  maflies  of  ground  malt  and 
bran  nightly,  as  well  as  the  ufual  fiipplies  of  corn  v 
V  by  day :  an  invigorating  cordial  ball  daily  fhould 
affift  the  intent;  and  a  courfe  of  antimonial  al- 
.TERATivES  bc  laftly  introduced,  to  give  a  new  com- 
plexion to  the  property  of  the  blood. 

HUMBLES.— The  articles  fo  called  are  fome  of 
the  internal  trimmings  obtained  in  breaking  up  a 
B££R^  which  are*  always  a  perquifite  of  the  keeper. 

HUNTER.— A  hunter,  in  its  ftriaeft  implied 
lignification  with  the  sporting  world,  is  a  horfc 
or  mare  of  fuperior  defcription  and  qualifications, 
appropriated  to  no  other  purpofe  whatever  than  th45 
enjoyment  of  the  chafe.  As  it  is  the  higheft  ambi- 
tion of  every  sportsman  to  be  in  poffeffion  of  a 
hunter,  numbers  are  fo  called,  who  are  by  no 
means  entitled  to  that  diftin6lion.  Various  opinions 
are  entertained  refpeSing  the  more  minute  proper- 
ties of  a  horfe  deftined  to  the  particular  purpofes  of 
the  field,  and  this  diverfity  can  only  be  juftified  by 
an  allufion  to  the  kind  of  hounds  with  whona  he  is 
intended  to  hunt.  Horfes  of  an  inferior  defcriptian, 
6  ,.  crofs 
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crofs  bred,  and  without  a  point  of  perfedLioi^,  6f 
the  property  of  fpeed,  may  be  called  hunters  with 
harriers  ;  but  prove  mere  roadfters,  when  brought 
into  the  field  with  either  stag  or  fox.  One  third 
of  a  century  fince^  moderate  horfes  were  called 
hunters;  and  thofe  about  half  bred  went  tolerably 
well  up  to  moft  hounds ;  but  during  the  laft  twepty 
years,  fo  great  has  been  the  rage  for  improving 
their  fpeed,  that  in  the  prefent  day,  any  horf^  may 
follow  the  hounds;  but  blood  horses  only  can  go 
by  the  fide  of  them- 

The  horfes  now  denominated  hunters,  are 
moftly  three  parts  and  full  bred ;  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  blood  horfes  not  turning  out  winners,  as 
well  as  thofe  not  trained  for  the  turf^  come  of 
courfe  to  the  hunting  ftables,  and  keep  up  a  con- 
ftant  fiipply.  Under  the  head  horse,  three  diftinO; 
kinds  are  mentioned  generally,  and  the  purpofes  to 
which  they  are  afligned;  but  no  particular  defcrip*- 
tionis  made  of  a  hunter,  whofe  qualifications  are 
properly  referved  for  this  place.  A  hunter  for 
conftant  ufe  with  fleet  hounds,  Ihould  be  well  bred 
on  both  fides ;  not  lefs  in  age  than  five  years  old 
off;  from  fifteen  hands  and  an  inch,  to  fifteen 
three  and  fixteen  hands,  but  not  to  exceed  it :  large 
and  heavy  horfes,  in  deep  or  hilly  countries,  fre- 
quently tire  themfelves.  To  be  handfome,  he 
fliould  be  ftrong  in  the  frame  and  formation,  fliort 
in  the  joints,  firm  in  his  fetlocks,  quick  in  the  eye, 
3  and 
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and  agile  in  aftion.     He  fhould  have  a  light  airy 
head,   wide   noftrils,    prominent  lively  eye,  flight 
curve  in  the  creft,  long  in  the  neck,  wide  in  the 
breaft,    deep   in   the   cheft,*  high   in  the  withers, 
ftraight  in  the  fpine,  fhort  in  the, back,  round  in 
the  barrel,  full  in  the  flank,   (the  laft  rib. conning 
well  up  to  the  point  of  the  hip-bone,}  his   loins 
wide,  and  rather  circular  than  flat ;  the  fumniit  of 
the  hind*quarters,  between  the  fillets  and  the  tail, 
fliould  nearly  form  one  feftion  of  an  oval ;  the  tail 
fhould  be  high,  and  well  fet  on,  in  nearly  a  dire6t 
line  from  the  back,  and  not  in  a  drooping  degree 
below   the    rump:    there   fliould    be    perceptible 
ftrength,  uniformity  and  fubftance  in  the  thighs, 
and  a  prominent  mufcular  fwell  in  the  exterior  of 
the  gafltins;  a  great  length  from  the  hip-bone  to 
the  hock,  ftiort  from  thence  to  the  fetlock,  which 
fliould  be  nearly  round,  and  well  united;  the  paf- 
terns  rather  fliort   than   long;    fore-legs  ftraight, 
and  upright ;  hoofs,  black,  and  of  a  ftrong  firm  tex- 
ture; great  courage,  good  temper,  and  pliability 
of  difpofition. 

Thefe  are  the  rules  by  which  thoufands  will  ad* 
mit  a  HUNTER  fliould  be  chofen;  and  they  will  alfo 
as  readily  admit,  the  very  great  difficulty  with 
which  horfes  of  fuch  defcription  are  to  be  obtained. 
However,  as  fuch  an  accumulation  of  perfeftions 
is  fo  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  fame  objeft,  the  moft 
emulous  and  judicious  will  be  the  more  anxious  to 

Vol.  I.  K  k  come 
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come  as  near  to  fuch  criterion  as  circuraftances  wiFF 
permit ;  but  as  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  the  youngs 
any  more  than  the  inexperienced,  can  retain  the 
minutia  of  a  defcription  to  which  they  have  been 
fo  little  accuftomed,  as  veil  as  recoilefting  the 
force  EXAMPLE  is  faid  to  have  beyond  precept^  the 
PORTRAIT  of  a  HUNTER  IS  intrbduced,  who,  for  all 
the  qualifications  already  defcribed,  was  repeatedly 
in  the  field  (with  his  Majesty's  stag  hounds} 
honoured  with  the  royal  approbation.  He  was  got 
by  Eclipffy  dam  by  Blanks  and  poffeffcd  every  re- 
quifite  in  the  field  to  render  himfclf  an  objcft  of 
univerfal  attraftion:  after  hunting  two  feafons, 
and  COVERING  one^  he  was  purchafed,  and  taken  ta 
America  as  a  stallion. 

Having  explicitly  laid  down  the  rules  by  which 
a  horfe  fhould  be  felefted  for  the  purpofe  particu- 
larly expreffed,  fonae  farther  hints  become  necef- 
fary  for  his  general  management,  if  a  wifh  is  en- 
tertained to  preferve  him  in  a  ftate  of  purity ;  for 
it  is  well  known,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  ftigraa 
annexed  to  the  charafter  of  a  profeffed  fportfman, 
than,  his  having  a  good  borfe  in  bad  condition.  The 
next  great  qualification  to  speed  and  temper  in  a 
hunter,  is  the  property  of  leaping,  both  Jlanding 
SLud  flying  ;  without  thofe  (in  an  enclofed  c<>untry) 
his  leading  perfedions  are  very  much  reduced  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  field ;  on  the  Contrary,  if  he 
is  in  the  full  and  unreftrained  poflefiion  of  tbefe'ad- 
3  ditional 
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ditionaU  ^nd^   indeed^    indifpenfible  requtfites  to 
tomplete  ai!id  cotifitm  his  ch^radtr^  a  purchafelr 
Ulay  always  be  commeiided  III  any  price*     Ona 
great  error  is  generally  prevalent  ift  teaching  hotfes 
to  LEAp^  by  the  young,  petulant^  and  hifty,  when 
firjl  they  are  brought  to  the  barj  particularly  ii> 
end  round  the  Metropolis,  where  an  affiftanit  is  fre- 
quently fecn  with  d  whip  to  expedite  what  cannot 
be   proceeded  upon  with  too  much  kindnefs  and 
circumfpeflion.    Yoiing  borfes  driven  to  a  bar  with 
a  whipjf  and  oncd  alarmed^  are  fomctimes  prevented 
from  becoming  good  (landing  leapers  during  their 
exiftence.     Inftances  are  very  rare   of  well-bred 
horfes  being,  bad  flying  lea^ers^  particularly  with 
hounds;  few,  5/"  ^7«y^  have  ever  been  feen  willing 
to  ftay  behind  when  the  pack  were  befotc  them ; 
they  of  courfe  require  no  other  inftruftions,  thart 
what  the  experience  of  the  field  affords  them.  When 
horfes   are  intended  for  the  field,  they  fhould  be 
brought  and  accuftomed  to  the  bar,  previous  to 
their  being  put  upon  their  mettle,  and  flurried  with 
hounds ;  when  there,  the  bar  fhould  never  be  lefs 
than  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  if  lower,  it  only 
induces  the  horfe  to  attempt  it  with  one  foot,  as  if 
to  walk  or  fcramble  over  it;  and  this  is  a  bad  habit 
to  acquire :  he  Ihould  never  be  permitted  to  make 
an  effort,    till  taught   to  reft   entirely  upon    his 
haundies,  and  to  raife  (lowly  and  gradually  both 
his  feet  before  at  the  fame  moment. 


K  k  2  Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  cbntemptibly  ridiculoas, 
than  the  abfurd  pra61rce  of  clothing  the  bar  with 
bu/hes  of  furzt :  and  this  is  generally  introduced, 
under  the  plaufible  pretence  of  making  the  horfe 
clear  his  leap;  although  it  is  a  faft,  that  alnioft 
every  horfe  is  terrified  in  approaching  it;^  ^nd  when 
compelled  to  take  it,  or  is  rather  driven  over^  it  is 
in  a  JUMP  of  /ear  and  agitation;  not  in  a   cool, 
temperate,  and  fteady  leap  of  fafety,  fit  to  qualify 
a  HUNTER  for  the   field,     A  horfe  can  only   be 
made  a  good  Handing  leaper,  by  affording  him  am- 
ple time  to  meafure  his  leap  before  he  attempts  it; 
that  is,  to  obferve  its  height,  and  take  the  fpace 
neceffary  for  the  bend  of  his  knees,  the  contraSion 
of  his  legs,  and  his  own  altitude  to  cover  the  leap 
with  certainty ;  and  this  a  well-taught  horfe,  of  to- 
lerable temper,  will  generally  do,  if  permitted  to 
adopt  his  own  plan,  and  ufe  his  own  exertions: 
but  if  unnaturally  hurried  by  the  petulance,  im- 
patience,   or    inhumanity,    of    thofc    about   him, 
failure,    injury^    and    difgrace^   frequently    enfue. 
The  proper   covering   for    a    leaping-bar    Ihould 
either  be  fern,  or  clean  wheat  ftraw,  well  fecured 
by  a  ftrong   packthread,  bound  tranfverfely   and 
longitudinally   in   a   kind   of  net-work,    (bracing 
•equally  every  way,)  which  is  not  only  exceedingly 
durable,  but  being  compofed  of  articles  to  which 
the  horfe  is  fo  accuftomed,  he  naturally  approaches 
it,  if  gently  ufed,  and  patiently  encouraged,  with- 
out the  leaft  fear  or  agitation. 

6  .  The 
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The  proper  (table  difcipline,  and  general  ma-. 
Hiagement,  of  hunters,  are  fo  perfectly  underftood 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  equeffrian  epiujation,  and 
univerfal   improvement,   that  a  few  experimental 
maxims  only  are'required»  as  mementos  to  fhield 
the  young,  inconfiderate,  and  unwary,  from  un- 
thinkingly   encountering   various    fpundjations    of 
vexation,,  tirouble,  expence,    and  difappointment. 
Thofe  of  iipmenfe  fortunes,  and  adequate  eftablifli- 
ments,  are  not  fo  liable  to  this  aggregate  of  ills,  as 
thofe  who fe!  more  humble  and  confined  pofTeflions 
reftrain  them  within  a  much  fmall^r  fphere;  of  gra- 
tification.    To  the   latter^    therefore,   it   is,    fuch 
hints  of  utility  ^re-more  particularly  addreffed  and? 
fubmi.tted,  who  not  haviog  the  good  fortune  to  be 
furrounded  with  a  profufton  of  fabordinates^  by 
whom  fuchofficesa^re  generally  executed,  feel  the 
neceflity,   and  enjoy,  the .  happy   opportunity,   of 
fometimes  perfonally  fuperintending  their  own  con* 
cerns./    The  great  exertions  in  refpeft  to  fpeed,  la^. 
hour,  and  durability,,  of  which  the  well-bred  hunter 
is  fo  evidently  capable,  ai[e  alipoft  beyond  belief; 
^nd  emin^litly, entitle  Jaim  to  every  adequate  tender- 
pefs,  care,  and  attention,  fhat  can  be  poffibly  be* 
flowed  in  return.     When  it  is  within  the  compafs 
of  the  reflefting  miqd,  thatf  an  animal  of  this  defcrip^ 
tion  is  frequently  iHQft.  laborioufly  .^ng§ged  fqr  th^ 
whole  p£  a  dreary  winter's  day,  eivcpjintcring;  and 
furmounting. difficulties  ifi  fucceflion'almpft  b^yor^d 
defcription,  (till  in. many  inftancc^jia^yjre  is  yearly 
.  '  K  k  3  exhaqfted,) 
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exhaufied,)  no  doubt  can  arife^  but  the  frame  mufi; 
fometimes  Hand  In  need  of  ^xtra  affiftance  upoa 
fuch  o<:cafion6t 

Of  this  greater  proof  need  not  be  adduced,  than 
the  deaths  of  horfes  which  have  recently  happened, 
(particularly  with  the  King's  flag  hounds,)  fome  in 
the  field,  and  many  within  a  few  days  after  different 
chafes  of  fingular  feverity ;  one  inflance  of  which 
is  fo  truly  remarkable,  that  it  lays  claim  to  record 
in  the  annals  of  fporting,  to  prevent  its  being  buried 
in  oblivion.     The  deer  was  turned  oqt  at  Ascot 
Heath,  and,  after  making  Bagshot  Park,  croffed 
the  whole   of  the  heath  country,    to  Sandhurfl, 
through    Finchamfiead  Woods,  Barkham,  Arbor* 
field,  Swallowfield,  and  the  intervening  country, 
to  Tilehurfl,  below   Reading  in  Berkfhire,  where 
he  was  taken  unhutt  after  a  chafe  of  four  hours 
andxwENTV  minutes;  borfemcn  being  thrown  cut 
\n  every  part  of  the  country  through  which  they 
pafTed;  one  horfe  dropt  dead  in  the  field  ;  another, 
fifter  the  chafe,   before  he  could  reach  a  ftable; 
pnd  /even  mor^  within  the  week  :  of  filth  fpeed, 
and  almofl.  unprecedented  feverity,  was  this  run, 
that  tired  horfes  in  great  danger  were  unavcndably 
left  at  the  different  inns  in  the  neighbourhood.     A 
toleral^le  idea  of  the  powers  of  an  Engliih  hunter 
may,  fropa  thi^  defcription,  be  formed  by  thofc 
who  are  not  f^ortfmen,  and  have  eonfequently  a 
very  imperffeft  conception  of  the  taik  he  has  to  pes- 

•    ^'     '  form; 
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form;  of  ^hich  incredulity  Mons.  Sainbel,  pro- 
£eflbr  of  the  Veterinary  College,  gave  fufiicient 
proof,  treating  the  fubjed;  with  the  utmoft  indif*^ 
fcrence,  very  little  fhort  of  contempt;  declaring, 
^^  it  Was  all  chimerical^  and  that  no  horfe  could  be 
found  to  continue  a  chafe  of  that  kind^ur  h<mrs  in 
(ucceffioia." 

That  fuch  exertions  may  be  continued  till  nature 
itfelf  1$  totally  exhaufted,  muft  be  admitted  beyond 
a  doubt;  but  that  they  in  general  happen  to  horfes 
by  much  tcajlow  for  the  chase,  and  to  thofeih 
improper  condition^  is  as  clearly  afcertained.  Thq 
refult  of  which  fafts  clearly  demonftrate  the  truth  of 
obfervations  previoufly  made,  and  forcibly  incul- 
cate the  indifpeniible  neceflity  of  feleding  horfea 
properly  formed  for  the  purppfe;  and  as  forcibly 
urge  the  propriety  (indeed  the  fafety)  of  getting 
them  into  condition  for  the  field.  When  taken  up 
from  his  fummer's  run  at  grafs  (which  every  perfeft 
hunter  is  entitled  to)  he  Ihould  go  through  his  re- 
,  gular  courfe  of  phyfic;-  the  ftrength  and  number  of 
dofes  to  be  regulated  by  the  accumulated  flefh,  and 
general  appearance  of  the  horfe:  if  in  a  fair,  good, 
clean  fiate,  not  loaded  in  fubftance,  and  perfectly 
clean  in  the  ikin,  more  than  two  dofes  jaiay  be  fu*^ 
perfhiou^;  if  labouring  under  a  weight  of  flefh, 
flabby,  and  fluduating  under  prefTure,  lefs  than 
THREE  will  proy^infufficient;  which  fbould  be  pre- 
ceded by  BLEEDiifo  in- either^  according  to  the  ftato 

K  k  4  of 
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of  the  horfe.  During  the  operation  of  phyfic,  the 
Aibjeft  fliould .  undergo  moderate  excrcife,  and 
great  friftion  in  the  liable ;  both  which  tend  to  re- 
piove  and  f  ircuUte  the  ftagnant.  fluids,  that  they 
may  be  .carried  oft'  by  the  evacuations.  Great,  te-' 
gulfir  and  pati^ent  ieg-rubi^ing  is  not..only  abfolutely 
neceflary  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  during 
phyfic  ;  it  braces  the  folids,  and  preferves  them  in 
a  proper  ftaj^  of  ela.fticity ;  for /want  of  which,  they 
frequently  acquire  a  degree  of  flaccidity;  the  legs 
fwell,  and,  if  brought  into  work  toofotm^  continue 
\n  that  ftatCj  more  or  le/s^  during  the  feafon.;    : 

After  the  chafe  (during  the  dreffing  in  the  ftable) 
obfervation  (houjd  be  made  whether  injury  of  any 
l^ind  has  beei>^fuftaine4  during  the  day;  ieither  by 
the  heat  and  fri&ion  or  preiTure  of  the.faiddle,  the 
lof§ofalboe,  ftubs,  treads,  over -reaches,  •  bruifes, 
or  lamenqfs  of  any  kind;  for  any  of  thefe.  once 
difcovered,  the  neceffary  remedy  fhould  be  imme- 
diately applied;  as  it  nqt  unfrequently ; happens, 
that  what  .in  the  firft  inftaoce  would  only  prove  a 
flight  or  trivial  grievance,  continues  to.  increafe  in 
ptoportion.  to.  the  delay  in  difcovery.  Horfes  evi-. 
dently  diftreft  And  fatigued  with  the  labour  of  the 
day,  difplaying  laffitude,  bodily  debility,  and  lofs 
pf  appetite^  fhould  be  nicely  attended  to ;  axordial 
l^all  becomes,  more  .applicable  and  ufeful  at  this 
tipae  than  any  other ;;  frequent  fupplies  of  water,- 
with  \k^  f hill  off,  in  moderate, quantities,  ihould 

.  \'  never 
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wever  be  neglefted;  every  hbrfe  is  invariably  thirfty 
nfter  a  hari  day  ;  and  many  will  take  repeated  fup- 
plies  of  water,  and  plenty  of  liay,  when  they  wiil 
eat  no  corn  ;  i»  which  cafe,  a  good  warm  maih,  of 
GROUND  MALT  and  BRAN,  h  an  excellent  invi- 
gorating fubftitute,  and  in  many  of  the  baft  ma- 
naged eftaWifliments  is  neter  omitted  (particularly 
with  tender,  delicate,  or  violent  tempered  horfes) 
after  a  long  or  rainy  day,  as  a  preventive  to  toLD, 
as  well  as  to  disease. 

Hunters,  ^f(er  long  and  fevere  chafes,  fhould 
not  be  brought  too  foon  into  fimilar  exertions; 
numbers  are  crippled,  broke  down,  and  irreco- 
verably ruined,  for  want  of  a  little  precautionary 
patience :  brought  into  the  field  too  early,  with  a 
ftiff  rigidity  in  the  limbs,  and  without  the  wonted 
pliability  in  the  j bints,  the  fpirits,  as  v/ell  as  the 
frame,  become  aifedied  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  the 
deficiency;  and  the  reder,  upon  making  the  difco- 
very,  moves  in  little  lefs  miftry  than  the  horse, 
who,'  feeling  his  temporary  imperfeflion,  feems  in 
fear  of. falling  at  every  ftroke.  A  horfe  is  beft  re- 
covered  from  the  vifible  efFeS  of  over  fatigue,  by  a 
great  deal  of  patient  walking,  exercife  upon  the 
turf,  and  equally  patient  friftion  in  the  ftable:  no 
horfe  perceptibly  aflFefted  in  frame  or  spirits,  by 
long  days  or  fevere  chafes,  fliould  be  brought  into 
cxercife  gallops,  till  every  degree  of  Jiiffneh  is 
previoufly  woxn  away,  and  obliterated  in  ^entlA 
:  .  motion. 


aii>tion>  of  whi<:h  i;h^  are  the  firft  to  m^kt  difeo- 
very,  by  a  renoVatioD  of  ftrcngth  and  aftion.  It  w 
in  many  hunting  (tables  an  invariaJ^Jie  praO^ice, 
Qpon  th^  appearance  of  jL.AMSN£3S9.tQ  bleed  and 
follow  up  that  with  a  dofe  of  phyfiq,,  exclufive  of 
vbateyer  local  applications  it  may  be  thought  ^e^ 
cefikry  to  ma^  tp  the  part  afFi^i6lQd ;  ahd  this^  it 
muft  be  acknowledged!,  is  very  frequently  attended 
with  the  moft  fajutary  effe£ls :  naturally 9  however, 
leading  the  mind  of  fcientific  inveftigation  to  be- 
lieve, much  of  the  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
the  REST  obtained  during  the  courfe,  as  from  the 
operation  of  the  medicine* 

HUNTING, — in  its  general  fenfe,  implies  the 
pleafure  of  the  sport  at  large,  without  fpecifying 
any  particular  li^i  of  chase  ;  of  which  there  are 
three,  and  equally  yell  known  undeaf.  the  different 
diftintlions  of  stag-hjjnting,  fox-hi?>ntinc,  and 
KARE-HUKTiNG*  A  ipinor  kind  of  fport,  called 
OTTER  HUNTING,  ^ight  formerly  have, been  faid  to 
conftitule  a  fourth;  but  it  is. at  prefeat.fo  Jittlc 
knowni  (and  much  lefs  praftifedO  that,  like  hawk* 
iNGj  it  feems  nearl)$  buried  in  oblivion,  and^pro* 
mifesr  very  little  profpeiS  of  fporting  refurreaioOfc 

Hunting  is  the  pvrfuit  of  any  fpecies  of  gamx 
(01:;  vermin)  with' .a.cojkfted  body  jof-HOUNUs, 
fportingly  tarm^ed  a  y a^k  ;  who^  bjred  for,  and  broke 
tOjjrthe  chafe,  find  ^nd .hj;i<it  the  particular  foirt  to 

wliich 
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which  they  are  appropriated  hyfunt^  drag^  or  irail^ 
till  it  efcapes  by  the  arts,  witjES,  and  sagacity, 
with  which  't  is  gifted  by  nature;  or,  being  ex» 
haufted,  falls  a  viBim  to  the  perfevering  patience, 
indefatigable  exertions,  and  inftinftive  impulfe,  of 
the  HOUNDS.     This  fport,  in  its  different  degrees, 
is  of  very  great  antfquity,  and  has  been  enjoyed, 
through  fuccefBve  centuries,  with  gradational  im* 
provenients;  but  at  no  former  period  has  it  ever 
approached  its  prefent  zenith  of  unparalleled  per^ 
feftion.     Some  few  reigns  paft,  the  enjoyment  wa^ 
confidered  fo  truly  extatic,  that  it  was  engrofied 
entirely  by  the  nobles  and  fuperior  orders,  to  the 
entire  exclufion  of  the  people  at  large,  who  were 
then  fo  much  in  a  flate  of  vafTalage,  as  to  be  hel4 
unworthy  the  participation  of  fo  rich  a  gratification, 
under  the  moft  rigid  profcription  thi^t  legiflative  and 
feudal  LAWS  could  frame,  or  unqualified  tyranny 
adopt.     Not  fo  in  the  happy  melioration   of  tb© 
prefent  age,  when  every  bleffing,  every  privilege, 
and  every  comfort  of  life,  is  equally  enjoyed  from 
the  HiQHEST  to  the  lowejl^  according  to  the  poffef^ 
fions  of  every  individual;  under  fucb  neccffary  and 
indifpenfible    reftriftions,    as  it    may   h^ve  beea 
found,  by  the  Legiflature,  prudent  to  adopt,  for 
the    prefervatioD   of   order,  and    promotion   of 

frUBLlC   GOOD. 

Nothing    can    more    clearly    demonftrate    th^ 
attrafting  power,    and  exhilirating  effefts,  of  the 

CHASE, 
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CHASE,  than  the  enthufiaftic  rapture  with  which  it 
is  enjoyed,  and  the  conftantly  increafing  number 
of  its  implicit  devotees.  Cynical  opponents  will 
always  continue  to  be  generated,  invcterately  ayerfe 
td  every  pleafurc,  however  fublime  or  feleS,  that 
is  not  immediately  congenial  to  their  own  fenfa* 
tions;  and  will  with  avidity  dedans  perpetual  war 
againft  any  gratification,  or  enjoyment,  in  which 
they  are  not  eventually  interdfted,  or  perfonally 
concerned.  The  bewildered  politician,  who  er* 
roneoufly  fufpends  the  balance  of  power  in  his  own 
difordered  imagination ;  the  pedantic  book-worm, 
who  derives  felf-confequente  from  his  clofct;  the 
MiSEK,  Vho  wraps  himfelf  up  in  the  folitary  confo^ 
lation  of  his  c^anvas  comforts;  and.  thofe  prigs  of 
fuppyifm  (by  Shakespeare  better  denominated 
^  pdfpinjays**)  who  exift  only  in  their  own  perfonal 
imbition,  and  the  refli&Qion  from  the  filvered  glafs, 
naturally  decry  pleafures,  in  which,  from  the  innate 
fterility, ;  and  inftinftiv^e  apaihy,  of  their  own 
fouh,  the'y  feel  no  difpofitioh  to  engage.  Lovers 
of  the  chase,  who,  foo:  .time. immemorial,  have 
fceen.beiter  known  and  diftinguilhed  hy  the  appel* 
lation -bf  sportsmen^.,  are  almoft  .proverbial  for 
Iheif  mutual  offices  of  civility  and  friendftiip;  bq 
blaft' of  men^  enter  pore  into,  the, operinefs  and- 
glowing  warmth  of  unfufpefling  fociety,  the  geniaj 
infpiration  of  philanthropy,  and  the  infinite  in* 
expreffiWe  extent  of  unfullied  fjpsnxALiTV,     ' ' 


ti""' 
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Hunting,  in  refpeft  to  the  enjoyment,  as  well 
as  the  defcription  of  each  particular  kind  of  chase, 
will  be  found  under  their  diftinQ:  heads  of  ^'^  Hare- 
Hunting,"  "  Fox^HUNTiNO,"  and  *^  Stag- 
Hunting;"  leaving  nothing  for  introduftion  here, 
but  fuch  general  remarks,  and  falutary  inculca- 
tions, as  appertain  folely  to  the  fyftematic  concerns 
of  the  field.  The  prudent  fportfman  is  invariably 
tie  guardian  of  his  own  fafety;  for,  however  he* 
may  rely  upon  the  attachment  and  punftuality  of 
an  x)ld  or  faithful  fervant,  he  never  declines  the 
fervice  of  his  own  faculties,  fo  long  as  he  can  de- 
rive advantage  from  their  evident  utility.  He 
therefore  never  mounts  his  horfe,  however  great  his 
hafte,  however  late  his  hour,  without  taking  a  flight 
(but  fufiBcient)  furvey  of  his  apparatus :  he  feels  it 
a  duty  to  himfelf  to  obferve,  and  be  convinced, 
that  his  SADDLK  is  not  fixed  in  an  improper  place, 
but  literally  in  the  centre,  equally  free  from  the 
withers  Sis  from  the  hip-bones;  that  his  girths  are 
not  only  judicioufly  tightened^  but  that  the  l^iickles 
extend  on  each  fide  above  the  pad,  as  well  a$  that 
the  stirrup-leathers  are  in  too  good  a  ftate  to 
hazard  a  chance  of  their  breaking ;  whenever 'which 
happens,  in  the.  very  heat  of  the  chase,  great  dan- 
ger (if  not  an  accident)  certainly. enfues.  ♦ 

Thus  fafely  feated,  in  the  full  confidence  of  hi^ 
own  prudent  precaution,  he  never  fufFers  himfelf, 
by  the  perfuafions  of  the  weak  or  inconfidcrate,  to 

be 
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be  diverted  from  his  invariable  purpofe  of  proceed- 
ing SLOWLY  to  the  place  of  meeting,  or  throwing 
off  the  HOUND&;  he  well  knows,  not  only  thc^ 
manly  propriety,  but  the  fporting  neceffity,  of 
letting  a  horfe  unload  the  carcafe  before  he  is 
brought  into  brifk  adion  or  ftrong  exertion^  Upon 
joining  company  in  the  field,  be  enters  into  little 
or  no  converfation  beyond  the  friendly  falutation^ 
of  the  morning;  experimentally  knowing,  the/nvc- 
lities  fported  upon  fuch  occaixonsy  by  the  youngs 
ihe  confident,  and  the  inexperienced,  are  only  cal-» 
culated  to  excite  tht  Jilent  curfes  of  the  H^TNTSMA^fy 
and  the  contempt  of  the  company,  by  attra6ltng  ther 
attention  of  the  hounds.  The  judicious  fportfman^ 
whether  the  hounds  are  drawing  or  running,  i:* 
never  feen  in  a  place  to  incur  difgracc,  by  heading 
the  GAME,  or  ohJlruBing  the  hounds;  it  is  a  bufw 
nefs  in  which  he  is  a  proficient,  and  he  is  never  at 
a  lofs  in  the  execution.  From  an  tnilin£kive  at-^ 
tachment  to  the  fport,  and  an  implicit  obfervance 
of  cuftom,  be  is  totally  infenfible  to  the  Ufs  atten* 
tive  part  of  the  company,  but  '*  tremblingly  alive'^ 
to  every  tongue  of  a  hound.  Not  a  whimper^  a 
€halleng€^  or  AtV,  but  vibrates  upon  his  anxious 
ear;  and  his  whole  foul  feems  abforbed  in  the 
♦ager  hope  of  tranfraitting  the  enlivening  fignal 
of  -A  VIEW  to  his  diftant  friends,  in  equal  ex- 
pectation. 

The 


The  CHAsx  thus  commenced,  he  lays  as  Well  in. 
with  the  hounds  as  the  fpeed  of  bis  horfe,  and  the 
contingencies  of  the  country,  will  permit  ;,he  ftands 
upon  no  paltry  ceremony  with,  of  fervile  fubfer* 
vience  to^  local  fuperiors;  this  alone  is  the  happy 
fpot  where  all  are  equal,  where  pcrfonal  pride  can 
aflume  no  confequence^  dignity  can  claim  no  pre^ 
cedence,  and  an  immenfity  of  properly  isr  of  no 
avaiL     Erer  attentive  to  the  fport,  he  ruminated 
upon.no  other  obj eft  than  the  objed  of  purfuit: 
his  mind  is  eternally  intent  upon  the  game,  or  the 
ituiing  hound;  the  latter  oF  which  be  makes  it  a 
point  never  to  lafe  Jigbt  of^  unlefs  by  covert  ob- 
fcured  from  his  view ;  when,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  WIND,  (which  he  is  fure  to  avail  himfelf  of,) 
and  that  unerring  direftory  the  ear,  he  is  fddom 
far  from  the  hounds,  or  ever  thrown  out.  In  every 
chafe  there  are  plenty  of  y?(?tw  gctrs  behind,  who, 
prompted  by  envy,  are  never  wanting  in  the  voci-^ 
ferous  exclamation   of,    "  Hold   hard!"    without 
knowing  why  ;  and  from  no  other  motive,  than  not 
being  tbemfelves  at  the  head  of  the  hounds*     To 
thefe  clamours  he  pays  not  the  leaft  attention,  if 
having    viewed   either   the   oam£,  or   the    leading 
hound,  and  obferved  the  chafe  going  on  without 
interruption;  cxperimentaUy  convinced,  thofe  who 
are  the  mod  foTTvard^  muft  bell  know  the  ftate  of 
the  SCENT  by  the  cheeky  or  breaft-high  running  of 
the  hounds. 


As 
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As  there  is  fo  frequently  a  jealous  clamour  about 
being  tcio  Jorward^  the  zealous  fportfman  will  nerer 
condefcead  to  be  too  far  behind.     He  knows  his 
place,  and  he  keeps  it*     He  is  never  feen  in  the 
body  and  bujlle  of  the  crowds  riding  in  a  direft  line 
withy  and  prelfing  upon,  the  heels  of  the  hounds, 
but  parallel  with  the  laft  two  or  three  couple  of  the 
PACK ;  where  his  horfe  is  not  only  enabled  to  keep 
his  ground  with  eafe,  but  the  rider  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  obferving  mod  minutely  every  winding 
of  the  chafe,  as  well  as  the  various  ftruggles,  and 
enchanting    emulative    efforts,    of    the    leading 
HOUNDS.     In  this  fituation  he  is   fure  of  feeing 
where  they  throw  up^  and  knows  to  a  certainty  how 
far  they  have  carried  the  scent;  confequently  thofe 
only  who  are  forward,  and  know  the  llate  of  the 
chafe,  are  properly  qualified  to  give  the  fignal  of 
*•  Hold  hard  r  to  thofe  behind;  and  not,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  eafe,  for  thofe  behind  Xo  tranfmit 
the  petulant  exclamation  to  thofe   before.     The 
moment  hounds  are  at  fault,  he  invariably  keeps  a 
proper  diftance,  that  they  may  not  be  obftrufted  in 
making  their  cqfts,  or  get  interfperfed  amongft  the 
legs  of  the  horses.     Upon  a  hit  being  made,  he  at- 
tends  to  the  hound  who  made  it,  and,  upon  a  re- 
covery of  the  scent,  goes  inftantaneouQy  on  with 
the   chafe  y  for  a  lofs  of  ground  at  fo   critical  a 
moment,  he  well  knows  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to 
regain. 

Notwithflanding 
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!Notwithftanding  his  enthufiaftic  attachment  to 
the  fport,  the  safety  of  his  horse  preponderates 
over  every  other  confideration ;  and  this  inflexible 
determination  is  fupported  by  a  few  invariable 
rules,  which  are  never  broken  in  upon  under  any 
plea,  perfuafion,  or  perverfion,  whatever.  No 
temptation  can  induce  him  to  deviate  from  a  plan 
fo  prudently  adopted,  and  perfevered  in  with  fuch. 
laudable  refolution.  He  is  never  feen  to  enter 
into  thtfpirit  of  racing  during  the  chase,  thereby 
diftrefling  his  horfe,  and  wafting  the  ftrength  that' 
may  be  found  neceflary  before  the  conclufion  of  a 
long  day  :  he  fcorns  the  idea  of  taking  high  or  large 
leaps  when  they  are  truly  unneceflary,  merely  to 
attraft  attention,  or  difplay  his  own  valour,  well 
knowing,  "  the  better  part  of  valour  is  difcretion/' 
He  regulates  the  fpeed  of  his  horfe  by  the  nature 
of  the  country  he  is  engaged  to  go  over,  and 
is  never  known  to  ride  hardejl  in  the  deepejl  ground. 
Experience,  and  attentive  obfervation,  having  long 
before  convinced  him,  that  whatever  diftance  may 
have  been  unavoidably  loft  under  temporary  obfta- 
cles,  may  with  lefs  difficulty  be  recovered  when  the 
horfe's  wind  (as  well  as  his  ftrength)  is  preferved, 
till'he  can  go  more  at  his  eafe.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  whatever  the 
length  of  the  chase,  it  is  no  fooner  concluded, 
than  the  fame  fteady  and  cool  deliberation  with 
which  he  ftarted  in  the  morning  accompanies  him 
home:  no  rafli  or  juvenile  example  induces  him  to 

Vol.  I.  L 1  reduce 
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reduce  the  eftiination  of  his  h.umter  to  the  ftandard 
of  a  pofi-horfe ;  fuperior  to  the  inftability,  and  im- 
patient ioipetuofity,  of  the  majority,  he  neither 
TROTS  with  onty  or  gallops  with  the  other;  but, 
regardlefs  of  the  diftatice,  humanely  walks  his 
horfe  to  the  place  of  his  deftination,  where  he  fees; 
or  knows^  he  undergoes  the  attentive  comforts  fo 
fully  defcribed  under  the  laft  head. 

HUNTING-CAP— is  a  cap  made  of  leather, 
and  covered  with  black  velvet,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
head  behind,  and  having  a  femicircular  peak  before, 
for  the  proteftion  of  the  face  in  cafe  of .  falls,  as 
Yell  as  in  paffirig  through  ftrong  coverts  during  the 
chafe.  In  the  fporting  world  it  is  termed  a  dasher, 
and  is  fuppof^d  to  confirm  a  generally  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  wearer  never  fwerves  from  any  diffi- 
culty that  may  occur,  or  refufes  any  leap  in  the 
field,  but  takes  them  all  in  Jlroke. 

HUNTING  WHIP.— The  whip  fo  called,  is 
of  different  lengths  in  the  handle  orftock;  having 
at  one  end  a  long  thong  and  lafh,  to  affift  occa- 
Conally  in  managing  the  hounds;  and  at  the  other, 
a  HOOK,  HAMMER,  or  CLAW,  for  thc  gurpofe  of 
holding  or  opening  gates. 

HUNTSMAN. — The  huntfman  is  a  perfon 
whofe  entire  bufinefs  it  is  io  fuperintend  every  de- 
partment of  a  hunting  eftablifhment,  as  well  as  to 

hunt 
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hunt  the  hounds.     As  it  is  an  office  of  confiderable 
truft  and  refponfibility,  fo  it  requires  no  inconli- 
derable  fliare  of  thofe  qualifications  which  conftitute 
fomc  part  of  the  approach  to  human  perfeftion.     It    ' 
is  indifpenfibly  neceflary  he  fhould  be  poffefled  of 
a  comprehenfive  mind,  a  clear  head,  and  humane 
heart ;  of  affable  and  eafy  manners ;  not  prone  to 
peevifti  petulance,  or  rude  brutality.     He  fhould 
be  of  confiflent  fobriety,   ready  obfervation,  quick 
conception,  great  perfonal  fortitude,  patience,  and 
adivity*  have   a   good  conftitutjon,  an  excellent 
ear,  and  a  fonorous  voice.     As,  however,  it  may 
not  be  inapplicable  to  have  the  neceffafy  qualifi-* 
cations    more    forcibly   depi6led    from    the   very- 
words,  of  the  beft  experimental  authority  extant,* 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beckford  is  literally   intro- 
duced,   who  fays,  ' 

-  "  I  will  endeavour  to  defcribe  what  a  good 
huntfman  fliould  be.  He  fhould  be  young,  ftrong, 
aftive,  bold,  and  enterprifing;  fond  of  the  diver- 
fion,  and  indefatigable  in  the  purfuit  of  it :  he 
Jhould  be,  fenfible  and  good-tertipered :  he  ought 
alfo  to  be  fober,  exafl,  civil,  and  cleanly;  he 
fhould  be  a  good  groom,  and  an  excellent  horfe- 
man:  his  voice  fliould  be  flrong  and  clear;  and  he? 
fliould  have  an  eye  fo  quick,  as  to  perceive  which 
of  his  hounds  carries  the  fcent  when  all  are  running; 
and  fliould  have  fo  excellent  an  ear,  as  always  to 
diflinguifh  the  foremoft  hounds  when  he  does  not 

L  1   2  fee 
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fee  them.  He  ihould  be  quiet,  patient,  and  Witt-* 
out  conceit.  Such  are  the  excellencies  which  con- 
ftitute  a  goodr  huntfman.  He  (hould  not,  however, 
be  too  fond  of  difplaying  them,  till  neceffity  calls 
them  forth.  He  (hould  let  his  hounds  alone, 
whilft  they  can  hunt ;  and  he  fhould  have  genius  to 
affift  them,  when  they  cannot."' 

Although  the  qualifications  of  a  huntsman,  lipon 
the  great  fcale  of  univerfality,  Ihould  be  precifcly 
the  fame,  yet  there  is  an  infinite  contrail  in  the  va- 
rious points  of  execution.  '  No  diftinO:  difference 
of  light  SLtid  Jhade  upon  the  canvas,  no  effeft  of 
the  ELEMENts  upon  the  human  frame^  can  be  pro- 
duftive  of  more  oppofitc  fenfations,  than  the  requi- 
fites  neceffary  to  form  a  proper  diftinQion  between 
the  modes  of  hunting  hare  or  fox  ;  for  the  very 
means  calculated  for  the  fuccefsful  promotion  of  the 
one,  would  in  a  few  minutes  prove  the  evident  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  other :  from  which  it  is  natural  to 
infer,  that  a  huntfman  eminently  qualified  to  hunt 
cither^  would  never  be  likely  to  acquire  celebrity 
for  hunting  both;  for  as  the  accuftomed  fpirit, 
fpeed,  and  daftiing  impetuofity,  of  the  tox-hunter 
would  foon  lofe  a  hare,  fo  the  philofophic  pa- 
tience, and  conftitutional  tardinefs,  of  the  hare* 
hunter  would  never  kjll  a  fox. 

Of  this,  corroborative  proof  may  be  adduced  in 
a    fubTcqucnt  paflage   from   the  before-mentioned 
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AUTHOR,  where  he  obferves,  "  It  may  be  neccffary 
to  unfay,  now  that  I  am  turned  hare-hunter  again, 
many  things  I  have  been  faying  as  a  fox-hunter ; 
as  I  hardly  know  any  two  things  of  the  fame  genus 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  that  differ  fo 
entirely.  What  I  faid,  in  a  former  letter,  about 
the  huntfman  and  whipper-in,  is  in  the  number. 
As  to  the  huntfman,  he  Ihould  not  be  young;  I 
Ihould  moft  certainly  prefer  one,  as  the  French 
call  it,  d'une  certain,  age^  as  he  is  to  be  quiet  and 
patient:  for  patience  he  fhould  be  a  very  grizzle; 
and  the  more  quiet  he  is,  the  better.  He  fhould 
have  infinite  perfeverance ;  for  a  hare  fhould  never 
be  given  up  whilfl  it  is  poffible  to  hunt  her :  fhe  is 
fure  to  flop,  and  therefore  may  always  be  reco- 
vered. Were  it  ufual  to  attend  to  the  breed  of 
our  huntfmen,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  hounds,  I 
know  no  family  that  would  furnifh  a  better  crofs 
than  that  of  the  Jilent  gentleman  mentioned  by  the 
Speftator :  a  female  of  his  line,  croffed  with  a 
knowing  huntfman,  would  probably  produce  a  per^ 
fe6l  hare-hunter/* 

The /cent  of  the  stag,  the  fox,  and  the  hare,  is 
fo  exceedingly  different  in  the  duration  of  each^ 
that  it  requires  a  method  as  proportionally  diflferent 
in  the  purfuit  of  either;  all  which  is  praftically 
known  to  huntfmen,  who  have  no  alternative,  but 
to  render  their  endeavours  applicable  to  the  kind  of 
chafe  they  are  deftined  to  purfue.  The  fcent  of 
-      L  1  Q  the 
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the  FOX  is  well  known  to  be  the  moft  powerful,  as 
well  as  the  moft  volatile^  of  any ;  the  fcent  of  the 
STAG  is  equally  grateful  to  hounds,  but  is  known  to 
evaporate  fooner  than  the  fcent  of  the  hare.     In 
the  two  firft,  clamorous  exultation  upon  vievx,  is 
more  cuftomary,  and  more  to  be  juftified,.  than  in 
the  latter.     Stag  or  pox  breaks  away  with  the  moft 
undaunted  fortitude,  feeking  fafety  in  a  rapidity  of 
flight  to  even  a  diftant  and  unknown  country ;  in 
both  which  the  hounds  cannot  be  too  fleet ;  nor  can 
they  be  laid  on  i0,o  clofc  to  the  game  ;  both  deer  and 
fox  run  the  better  for  it.     Not  fo  with  the  latter; 
where  a  general  fiknee  fliQuld  prevail,  and  the 
induftrious  endeavours  of  tlie  paick  fiiould  never  be 
pbftrufted  by  the  bufy  tongues  of  officious    ob- 
truders ;  and  upon   this   well-founded  pofition,  if 
they  receive  no  affiftaqce,  they  encounter  no  in- 
terruption.    Harriers  (^s  well  ks  their  buntfman) 
fliould  never  be  permitted  to  hunt  rox  i  the  ftrong 
fcent  which  he  leaves,  the  difference  of  his  running, 
the  indefcribable  eagernefs  and  noife  of  the  purfuit, 
all  contribute  to  fpoil  a  harrier,  and  render  no   fer- 
vice  to  the  huntfman  when    they  return  to   hare 
again.     It  is  a  very  prevalent  error  of  the  prefent 
time,  to  have  bred  and  croffed  harriers  to  too  much 
fpeed:  the  hare  is  but  a  mere  inoffenfive,  timid  am% 
mal,  and  fully  entitled  to  all  the  little  artifices  ftie 
pan  avail  herfelf  of  to  fliield  her  from  deftruftion. 

When 
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When  found,  (he  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  off 
too  filentl/ before  the  hounds  j  her  own  extreme 
timidity  ffequetitly  occafions  her  headings  and  thi 
pack  are  as  repeatedly  liable  to  ovtr^mn  the  j€cnU 
The  huntfman,  by  n^t  preffing  too  clofe  upon  the 
hounds  himfelfj  will  keep  the  company  at  a  proper 
diHance  alfo ;  and  when  they  are  thus  left  to  a  pro- 
per and  free  ufe  of  their  own  faculties,  they  are 
but  little  likely  to  over-run  it  much.     The  author 
whofe  judgment  and   celebrity  has   been   fo   fre- 
quently mentioned,  has   fomething  fo   applicable, 
and  fo  truly  juft,  in  every  page  upon  this  fubjeft, 
that  it   is  impoflible   to   refill   the   temptation   of 
quoting  a  few  occafibnal  paffages,  where  the  inten* 
tional  meaning  is  fo  emphatically  and  fportingly 
expreft.  He  not  only  accords  with  every  fylftematie 
principle  of  the  chafe,  biit  fo  conftdntly  ftreng4:hens 
his  opinion  \^ith  the  embellifhment  of  applicable 
afiecdote,    that    it    is    impoflible    to    perufe    bis 
*^  Thoughts"    without  both   atnufemeAt  and   in- 
ftru6lion.     He   holds  it   a    rule,    "  that  hounds, 
through  the  whole  chafe,  fliould  be  left  almoft  en- 
tirely to  themfelves,  and  not  be  much  hallooed : 
when  the  hare  doubles,  thefy  Ihould  hunt  through 
ti!i'ofe  doubles;  nor  i»  a  hare  hunted  fairly  whea 
hurtted  otherwifef.     They  (hould  follow  her  every 
ftep'  Ihe  tarkeis,    as  well   avei*  grcafy  fallows,    a$ 
through  flocks  of*  flieep;  nor  fhould  they  ever  be 
call,  but  when  nothing  ciia  be^  done  without  it.'* 
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Making  every  poflible  allowance  for  the  diverfitiea 
of  the  diflPerent  chafes  already  alluded  tos  there  are 
leading  rules  charaQeriftically  annexed  to  the  oprt^ 

CIAL    DEPARTMENT   of  thc   HUNTSMAN,    frOOl    whlch 

hardly  any  poflible  circumftance  can  juftify  ade.via- 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  invariable  and  indifpen- 
fible  diUies  of  the  kennel,  a  ftrift  and  regular  difci- 
pline  in  the  ftables  (fo  far  as  his  own  and  the  horfes 
of  the  whippersrin  are  concerned)  (hould  fall  under 
the  eye  of  his  infpeftion;  by  well  knowing  the 
ftate  of  which,  he  beft  can  tell  of  what  work  they 
are  capable.  And  this  is  the  more  neceffary,  b^^ 
caufe  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  relax  from  his  diUy 
in  the  Jield:  he  is  the  general  officer,  having  the 
fupreme  command,  and  whom  all  muft  obey.  Per- 
fevere  and  conquer,  fliould  be  his  motto  in  the 
chafe.  Veni,  vidi,  vicx,  at  his  return,.  This, 
however,  becomes  more  applicable  to  the  fpirit  of  ' 
the  huntfman  whofe  good  fortune  it  is  to  prefide 
over  a  fox-hunting  eftablifliment,  where  every 
energetic  nerve  of  emulative  fenfibility  is  fo  con- 
ftantly  roufed  into  a£lion.  How  different  from  the 
languid  enjoyment,  and  frigid  apathy,  of  what  is 
fo  admirably  adapted  to  the  oppofite  -ejxtremes  of 
youth  and  age!  upon  whijjch.  no  two  opinions  can 
arife ;  the  beft  authorities  adnxit  the  good  find  of  a 
jFox  to  be  preferable  to  a.  bad  run  with  the  hare. 

From  the..mQmejit/pf  t^jrowing  off,  as^^ijll  as 
during  every  progrefs  of  the  chafe,  it  is  the  peculiar 

^   ,  _  province 
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province  of  the  huntsman  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
hounds;  once  convinced  of  the  abilities  of  his 
fubordinates,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
going  on  behind.  The  place  he  Ihould  endeavour 
to  keep,  when  circumftances  and  unavoidable  ob* 
ftacies  do  not  occur  to  prevent  iti  is  parallel  with 
the  leading  body  of  t^e  hounds;  in  which  com- 
manding fituation  he  has  unobftrufted  opportunity 
to  obferve  what  hounds  carry  the  fcent;  and  if  it 
fails,  to  know  to  a  certainty  how  far  they  brought 
it :  as  well  as  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of  his 
proper  authority,  to  prevent  the  horfemen  prefBlig 
too  eagerly  upon  the  hounds  (at  a  moment  fo  truly 
critical)  by  the  emphatic  injunftion  of  "  Hold 
hard  /"  a  fignal  that  never  can  come  with  fo  much 
propriety  from  any  other  voice  as  his  own,  nor 
will  it  be  fo  implicitly  obeyed.  A  huntfman  is  na* 
turally  anxious  to  obtain  Nood^  not  only  to  fupport 
the  reputation  but  the  excellence  of  his  hounds  ; 
he  fliould,  however,  ^void  killing  his  game  unfairly, 
by  lifting  his  hounds  too  much,  or  taking  them  from 
chase  to  view^  which  is  a  mod  cruel,  unfeelingi 
and  unfportfman-rlike  pradice.  If  the  hounds 
cannot  kill  by  fair  and  equitable  efforts,  the  objeft 
pf  purfuit  is  juftly  entitled  to  its  efcape, 

As  in  hare^hunting  it  is  impoffible  to  prefs  on  the 

hounds  too  little,  fo  in  fox-hunting  it  is  impoffible 

to  prefs  them  on  too  much,  at  leaft  while  the  Tcent 

is  ^ood;  that  failing,  much  rauft  be  kft  to  their 

:  .  own 
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own  indqftrious  endeavours;  thofe  i)ot  foon  fuc- 
cceding,   the  proper  c^fts   Ihould  be   made  with 
judgment,  and  that  without  delay.     Five  minutes 
loft  in  hefitation,  frequently  lofes  every  promifed 
pleafurc  of  the  day.     It  is  proverbially  affertcd, 
that  in  a  multitude  of  counfellors  there  is  fafety; 
this  is  the  very  moment  that  proves  an  exception  to 
the  rule;  for,   amidft  the  variety  of  obtruded  opi- 
fiions,  a  buntfman  fliould  think   before  he   acts  ; 
and  once  determined,  abide  by  his  own  ftability^ 
regardlefs  of  the  frivolities  with  which  he  is  fo  fre- 
quently furrounded.     If  courage  is  thought  a  ne- 
ceffary  qualificatitTn  in  a  huntfman,  philofophic  pa- 
tience, upon   many  occafions,  is   much  more  fo^ 
for,  whilft  he  fees  a  number  of  experienced  fportA 
ftien  in  the  field  ready  to  aflTift  his  own  judicious 
cxertiouj^,  he  has  the- mortification  to  obferve  dou- 
ble the  number  moving  irt  a'  retrograde  direSfon, 
doing  everything  but  the  thing  tji^y  fll6uld  do; 
piding   dir^ttly  wliere   th^y  flionld   not;  probably 
heading  ihc, gam4  into  co^w.rt,  atflie^very  moment 
ifhey  ought  to  be  ft>andi«g  ftiil   ^^^'a$  'fiient  as  the. 
grave/*     A   proper  drgre^   o(  nftodcifty,    biiended 
with  a'litUe.good  fcn(fe'an(l  ^riefleSion,  Would  foort 
prevent  thofe  .confidemf  inconftderate^s- from  iiadb 
glaring  and  abfurd  at'ts  of  indifcretion.     It  is  a 
maxim   refulting   fiotji   o.br(iirvati<m'  ift  iKo  'c'bafe, 
that  thofe  who;  do  imH  fe^m  ^dnjdbtis,^  atid  take 
pains,  td  do  goM,  ;al:e,^a^**t:  w^fev  habituaWy  ufi'J 
fortunate  inf  doing  the  veryir^verfe,  ««id.  b^t>n^ng 
'      ^  3  (perhaps 
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(perbaps  undefignedly)  the  almoft  perpetual  inftrn- 
ments  of  mi/chief;  and  to  this  tribe  of  mi/named 
fportfmen,  a  huntfman  has  in  general  the  moft  un- 
qualified averfion ;  convinced  tjiat  thofe  who  mean 
to  render  him  fervice,  and  prolong  the  fport,  know 
in  what  particular  place  they  ought  to  be  upon  every 
emergency;  and  if  they  are  repeatedly  elfewhere, 
to  where  they  fhould  be,  he  foon  knows  how  to 
eftimate  their  judgment  in  the  field,  and  ability  in 
the  chafe. 

The  inftant  a  huntfman  obfervcs  his  hounds  come 
to  a  check,  is  the  moment  when  his  affiftance  is 
moft  wanting;  then  is  the  time  to  enjoin  an  equal 
check  and  filence  of  the  company;  every  fjre  and 
every  ear  may  be  anxiouily  and  inquifitively  em- 
ployed, but  not  the  found  of  a  tongue  is  neceffary 
upon  the  occafion.  Thofe  who  are  inclined  to 
babble  in  a  moment  of  fo  much  doubtful  expeSa- 
tion^ilay  claim  to,  and  generally  obtain,  a  moft 
coniemptTwus  fneer  horn  tht  huntsman,  and  not  un- 
frequently,  what  is  called  a  blejjing  into  \\it  bargain. 
He  ftiould  at  no  time  be  too  ready  to  avail  himielf 
of  a  HALLOO  when  hounds,  are  ^.t  Jautt ;  they  are 
very  often  deceptive,  and  occafion  difappoint* 
toent;.  exclufive  of  which,  after  they  have  been 
tafcen  from  the  fpot  to  which  they  know*  they 
brought-  the  fcent,  -they-  becdme  lefs  ftrenuous 
in  their  endeavdurs, /when  they  do  not  reco- 
ver it  elfewhere,  even  <w here  they. were  encdufaged 

to 
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to  expeft  it.  Boys  keeping  birds,  as  well  as  ruftics^ 
from  fympathetic  enjoyment,  frequently  lead  the 
huntfman  from  his  point.  Mr,  Beckford  is  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  when  a  doubt  arifes,  it  is 
better  for  a  whipper-in,  or  one  of  the  company, 
to  ride  forward,  and  inquire ;  it  is  only  the  lofs  of 
a  little  time;  whereas  if  you  gallop  away  to  a 
halloOj  and  are  obliged  to  return,  the  hounds  be-* 
come  very  indifferent,  and  it  is  a  chance  if  they 
make  another  effort  to  recover  the  fcent  afterwards. 

Not  the  leaft  attention  fhould  be  paid  by  a 
HUNTSMAN  to  any  halloo  unlefs  the  hounds  arc  at 
Jault.;  a  huntfman  taking  his  hounds  from  the 
chafe  (when  running  with  a  good  fcent)  to  a  halloo, 
without  much  more  than. a  common  caufe,  ought  to 
be  difmiffed  as  a  fool  or  a  madman.  Hounds  are 
fometimes  hallooed  too  much,  and  too  frequently 
permitted  to  obey  it ;  the  confequence  is,  they  are 
no  fooner  at  fault  than  they  expeQ:  it :  huntfmen 
hurt  their  hounds  by  availing  thcmfelves  of  fuch 
advantage,  it  makes  them  indifferent;  they  arc  al- 
ways upon  the  liften,  become  more  and  more  flack, 
particularly  in  covert.  So  long  as  hounds  can 
carry  on  the  fcent,  it  mufl  be  admitted  a  very  poor 
and  paradoxical  praflice  to  take  them  off;  but 
when,  with  all  their  fair  and  indefatigable  exer-r 
tions,  it  cannot  be  recovered,  it  then  becomes  a 
duty  to  render  them  every  affiftance.  Cafes  fome^ 
times  occur  in  oppofition  to  every  effort  (particu- 
larly 
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larly  in  covert)  where  the  leading  hounds,  in  run- 
Uing,  get  a  head  of  the  huntfman,  and  much  before 
the  principal  body  of  the  pack;  in  fuch  fituation, 
he  rauft  ftrenuoufly  furmount  intervening  difficul- 
ties, with  all  poffible  refolution,  and  get  to  them  as 
fall  as  he  can,  with  what  he  can  colleft  of  the  fack, 
and  leave  the  remainder  to  be  hallooed  forward, 
and  brought  along  by  the  whipper-in. 

Huntsmen  who  have  too  much  dajh  themfelves, 
dafli  with  fo  much  rapidity  in  drawing  from  one 
covert  to  another,  that  they  frequently  leave 
hounds  behind ;  and  the  whipper-in  (where  there  is 
but  one,  and  there  ought  always  to  be  two)  being  no 
lefs  eager  than  the  huntfman  to  be  forward,  renders 
what  was  an  error  in  tht  Jirji  inftance,  a  confirmed 
fault  in  the  next.  It  would  be  more  fportfman- 
like  to  get  the  hounds  collefled,  and  bring  them 
away  all  together;  it  might  fometimes  prevent  the 
return  of  a  whipper-in  for  even  a  Jingle  Jkirter, 
more  particularly  at  the  conclufion  of  the  day, 
when  hounds  are  hallooed  off  for  home.  Left  be- 
hind, they  become  liable  to  lofs  as  well  as  accident: 
when  once  addifted  to Jkirting^  it  becomes  a  grow- 
ing vice,  and  is  feldom  difcontinued ;  they  acquire 
confidence  in  hunting  by  themfelves,  which  they 
never  relinquifh,  and  would  rather  dwell  upon 
their  own  tongue,  than  give  proper  credit  to  an- 
other: in  which  perfevering  obftinacy  they  con- 
tinue, till  the  pack,  drawn  off,  and  evening  coming 

6  on. 
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on,  they  are  left  to  make  their  weary  way  tfirough 
a  dreary  country;  or,  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  a  winter's  night,  take  up  their  lodging  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  additional  chance  of  being  at-* 
tacked  and  worried  by  every  dog  they  fee  in  ex- 
ploring their  way  the  following  morning* 

HURLE  (or  whirl)  BONE— is  fituate  in  the 
centrical  part  of  the  hind-quarter,  midway  between 
the  hip-bone  and  the  gafkin,  and  is  more  known 
how  by  the  appellation  of  round-bone,  than  the 
fornuer,  which  is  almoft  obfotete,  unlefs  in  particu- 
lar country  diftrifts.  Notwithftanding  the  fingulat 
ftrength  of  its  formation,  and  peculiar  junftioi^ 
with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  hip-bone,  it  is 
liable  to  injury  from  fudden  turns  or  twifts  in  too 
confined  a  fpace,  and  fliould  be  the  more  particu- 
larly guarded  againft;  as  being  deep  feated,  no  re^ 
lief  can  be  obtained,  but  by  long  and  patient  daily 
FOMENTATION,  followcd  by  ftimulativc  ftrengthen- 

,  ning  EMBROCATION, 
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BEGS  to  make  his  moft  grateful  Acknowledgements  to  thofc  No- 
blemen and  Cenilemen,  who  have  continued  to  honour  him  with  their 
Patronage  during  the  fourteen  years  he  has  been  energetically  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  promote  a  Reform  in  the  former  cruel  and  erroneous 
Syllem  of  Farriftry.  It  is  the  greateft  ambition  of  his  life  to  have 
feen  that  endeavour  fully  accomphlhed*  Since  the  original  Publi4:atioa. 
of  his  "  Gentleman's  Staple  Directory,"  he  has  exuUingly 
furveyed,  not  only  the  Inftitution,  the  Ereftlon  and  the  Eftablifhment, 
of  the  Veterinary  Collece,  but  the  almoft  incredible  inctafc 
of  Veterinaiy  Surg-bons  in  every  Town;  atnd  V^Hrinait^ 
Druggijis  '\vt  every  Street  of  the  Metropolis*  Many  of  thefi:,  with  » 
certain  degree  of  ProfefTional  Fertility,  not  only  do  him  the  honour  tQ 
imitate  his  long-eftabliflied  Horse  MfiDicifJES;  but  others,  with  a 
degree  of  Liberality  peculiar  ti>  them/elves^  offer  to  fuppky  the  PobUc 
with  "  cheap  and  ejkacious'*  Horfc  Medicines,  for  even  half  what 
Mr,  Taplln*s  genuine  Ingredients  can  be  obtained  at  the  firtt  Com- 
mercial Houfijs  in  the  City  of  London.  To  the  judicious  and  en- 
lightened this  Alyjlery  will  fufficiently  e?«plain  itfdf.  Mr.  Taplin,  f<y 
long  honoured  by  tlie  Countenance  and  Support  ofthe  moil  dill inguilhed 
and  opulent  Characters,  never  indulged  a  moratniary  Idea  of  difpenfiog 
Cheap  Medicines,  becaiafe  his  Principles  would  iicVer  permit  him  to  put 
}iis  Hand  dithonourably  into  the  Pockets  of  his  bell  Friends ;  nor  would 
his  well-known  Aiiachment  to  the  Animal,  allbw  bira  to  prepare  s 
fmgle  Article  upon  ihe  genuine  Pt'C)perty  aod  expecied  p^bable*  ES* 
caciy  of  which,  he  is  not  only  ready  at  ail  times  to  pledge  his  Reputa- 
tion, but  his  Exiftencc,  The  honour  of  iupplying  near  f,x  hundred 
Gentlemen',  (a  Lift  ofwhdm  may  be  feen.)  exclulive  of  his  different 
Agents,  preclude  the  necellity  of  peilering  the  Public  with  perpetual 
Advertifements ;  rendering  it  at  the  C<:)iiiiuenc^ment  of  every  Seafon, 
only  neceffary  to  communicate  refpedful  Information,  that  Gentlemen 
rpfiding  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  iddiclling  theif  Conunandi  to 
Mr.  Taplin,  Sloane-Square,  London,  fhall  have  their  Medi- 
cines immediately  difpatched  by  whatever  Conveyance  they  may  pleafc 
to  appoiiit,  > 
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Mild  Purging  Balls  —  -*- 

Stronger  ditto  —  ♦ — 

Mild  Mercurial  Purging  Balls  -— 

Stronger  ditto  —  — 

Cordial  Rhubarb  Purging  Balls  — 

Purging  Bulls  for  Worms  <— 

Mild  Diuretic  Balls  for  Cracks,  Scratches,  Surfeit, 

Hide-bound,  or  flu£luating  Humours 
Stronger  ditto,  for  perceptible   Foulnefs,   Defe£ls 

of  the  Eyes,  Swelled  Legs,  and  Greafe 
Pe£loral  Cordial  Balls  for  recent  Colds  or  Coughs, 

and  to  be  given  after  fevere  chafes  and  long  journies 
PeQoral  Detergent  Balls,  for  Obftinate  Cojghs,  or 

Afthmatic  and  Thick  Winded  Horfes 
Fever  Balls      —  —  — 

Balls  for  Loo{ene!&  or  Scouring  '— 

Ditto  for  the  Strangury,  or  Suppreflion  of  Urine 
Ditto  for  the  Flatulent  Cholic,  or  Fret     - — 
Ditto  for  the  Inflammatory  Cholic  or  Gripes 
Blifterin^  Ointment  for  Lamenefs,  Spavins,  Splen^ts, 

or  Curbs     —  ^  — ^ 

Embrocation  for  Lamenefs  or  Strains         -— 
Alterative  Powders,  for  Cracks,  Scratches,  Surfeit, 

Hide-bound,  Mange,  Greafe,  or  Worms 
Camphorated  Sperma-C£ti  Liniment,  for  Cracks, 
Saturnine  Solvent,  for  Splents  ^— 

An    Efficacious    CoUyrium  for   all   Defefls  and 

Defluxions  of  the  Eyes  *«- 
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Mr.  Taplin  cohtinues  to  give  Advice  upjon  the 
DEFECTS  and  diseases  of  HORSES,  and  to  render 
Affiftance  in  all  Cafes  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, within  TEN  MILES  of  the  metropolis,  upon 
the  mofl  moderate  Terms. 
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